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A DISTINGUISHED GROUP. 

Left to right: Judith Bokor, cellist; Jose Iturbi, pianist ; 

Mr. Ketrsynski, Ministre de Pologne, Paderewski, and 

Dr. G. de Koos. Under the management of the Hol- 

landsche Concertdirectie Dr. G. de Koos, Paderewski 

made a tour through Holland. In each instance he 

played before sold out houses, and the public gave him 

one ovation after the other, so that his concerts have 

been an event of the season. In the Hague, the Royal 

Family (H. M. the Queen, H. M. the Queen Mother, 

—T , ee H. S. H. the Prince of the Netherlands and H. S. H. 

JOSEPHINE LYDSTON SEYL, 3 the Princess Royal Juliana) attended Paderewski’s 

soprano, has joined the faculty of the Block School of concert. 

Music, Chicago. Mrs. Seyl will give lessons in voice 
placement, interpretation, diction and the art of pro- 
jecting in song. Mrs. Seyl. who specializes in costume 
programs, will still be available for concert and recital. 


SAMUEL GINSBERG, 
who gave up business to become a singer, and appearcd 
in recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, March 31, when 
he sang standard arias and songs to Emilio Roxas’ ac- 
companiments. 


RICHARD 
HALE 
baritone, phot o- 
graphed at the 
Playa at Havana. 
Mr. Hale has now 
returned to New 
York and has been 
fulfilling several 
engagements with 
jus usual success. 





FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI, 
well known vocal teacher and coach, photographed with 
eight young students from Chicago, all of whom have 
a sncbeestal concert at the. Vale School beautiful voices and are rapidly becoming better known. 
of Music, New Haven, of which she From left to right they are: Nola Arter, Edith Artley, 
, Megane ker hy Marion McKee, Jane Filstrup, Virginia Hall, Helen 
Klock, Lydia Summerfelt, and Alice Bovee. 


ANGELINE KELLEY, 
1 artist-pupil of 
She recently gave 














WEINBERG, 


ist and 


VANETTE VAN (VanSWERINGEN), ike 
artist-pupil of Edith WW’. Griffing of New York, as Nedda RIVA HOFFMAN, 
in Pagliacci, a role which she recently sang in Atlantic who, together with her dancers, recently appeared in an interesting recital 
City with marked success. (Irving Chidnoff photo.) program in Philadelphia, assisted by Isadore Freed, pianist. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


AND 


New York 
Telephone: 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


NOW TEACHING IN NEW 
VOICE OPERA Cc 
707 Carnegie Hall 


(Circle 1350) 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
ResuminGc Her Private Classes 
Address: 24 Bretton Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West iy St., New _ City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
thee Ry 4. New York City 
P Weigleane 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vi0Lin1st—ConDuCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American Strin; een, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Foundation 


Symphon 
1769 Eastburn ave P'Tel. 


ec 
Orches 
Heavedes 7068, N.Y. C. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
e Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
oe 


By ry , eC HOENBERG 
the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Shale ~Seecgecetion—Toeery 
Normal Course for Teac! 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpeciaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 

ee a Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many 

haber of" “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 

James H 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of _, — a ers 
245 West 75th St., N. afalgar 3651 


said: “Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 oem. M. X. 

227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Bambolds 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New-York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studies, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 59th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 





MRS. VALLEDA ROBICHON-HAIG 
Authorized Teacher of the 


METHODE YERSIN 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
Paris Diploma 
French Language and Pronunciation 
French Diction for Singers 


39 W. 70th Street 
Tel. : Endicott 5407 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly hands. So; Sequene Metropolitan 
ouse 
Teacher of pe artists 
Authority on Voice Paci 
GRAND OPERA ‘AND CONCERTS 
dorsed by Ag ie greatest artists 
311 West 85th S New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


~ =. En 
Studios: 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart eam 
of Harrisburg, 
Studio: 58 West 55th New York 


Pa. 
treet, 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 


New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., New Fock 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New 

Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


York 


educators 





1425 Broadway New York 


Phone 


Studio: ‘7 
ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 2628 Pennsylvania 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT ae et. 4xD TEACHER 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Stupio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 


} Conn. 
Telephone: Circle 5420 








ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Voca, CoacH—ACCOMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 


MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessie B. Gipses and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 








THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
: r : " Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Bei piegn Me Lamperti sp Elder sand as Normal class every month. 
“Being in full possession of my method o 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” August erected ee te Camp, 
—Francesco Lamperti. aes : 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City New York 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


65 West 56th Street, Circle 6322 








JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
a ee ogy Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 








S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 


NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, P he 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G.O., Organist 
RECITALS- JSICALES—CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street New York City 








MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Strupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 


MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumep Lessons IN SINGING 
RESIDENCE 

172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
(Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 


at HER 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3307 


Studio: 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF PINGENG 
471 West End Avenue 2 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, ener TOR, VIOLINIST 
NSTRUCTOR 
Bias, Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 


New York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE ae GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
SKA 


LYDIA LYPKOVS 
132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 





New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 


MME. ALIDA WAINWRIGHT- 
BASSI 
Formerly Soprano with Montreal Paes Congany 
oice placing, met 
Five years experience, Milano, “Teal 
GRAND O OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Special perfecting courses ay advanced pupils 
wishing to debut in Europe 
rms reasonable 
Studio: a Theratyie, 208 West 56th St., 
New York Tel.: Circle 2121 
For a limited time voice trial free of charge 
Appointment by letter only 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: a 1717 


New York 








DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, J., Mondays 
Stamford and New LR Conn., Wednesdays 


F. W. Rresserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Relonts Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West aia St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7l1st Street, 


MME. 


New York 





Telephone: Endicott 8345 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
DraMaTic SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 


E 
FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT by JEAN de RESZKE 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC)) givin instrrure or music AND ALLIED ARTS 


Fiftieth Season Incorporated 187: 
Under ne University ei the yin a New York . RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST PRAEMCK 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Students for individual CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 
instruction may enter at any time during season including summer months. 


Announcing the Engagement of ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


KARL J O RN Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 


Formerly leading tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
gn 2 ea. ee oe. A 1430 Kimball Bidg A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr Phone Wabash 2293 























he Qebeland [ustitute of (/usic . 
oh 24 yooh a SCHOOL — xs 2 (incinnati Conservatory « Music 


Private lessons and individual work in all departments. Master classes in Piano, Founded 1867 INCORPORATED 
Violin, Voice, Cello. Public School Music. Summer Normal Course. Daily AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Opera and Repertory classes. Regular Faculty in attendance. : ; ; 
Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director : Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


ESTABLISHED 1857 BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 























Conservatory of Music 
Degrees 


Le 
Et sa AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
P E A B O D Y Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Eminent ee of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


RANBERRY CONSERVATORY hn J. Hattstaedt, President 
G OTTO ORTMANN, Director Karleton Hackett, Adolt Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


PIANO SCHOOL BALTIMORE, MD. Kiwpatt Hatt, Curicaco, Ix. 


ARTISFIC PIANO PLAYING The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. in the Country Circulars Mailed 
Booxiets—149 East 6l1st Straezt, New Yore 


coven a COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


— E UNIVERSITY 
OBERLIN MARIO C0 R | Four-Year courses in Pan, Vln Vil Orn all comin and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor o usic 


Conservatory of Music Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
All courses lead to degree VIOLINIST For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Limited enrollment Dormitories 
Complete teaching end practice equipment Professor at Royal Conservatory of 


For Catalogue Address Santa Cecilia in Rome 


cot ce een cae tat aoa | Personal Address: 27 Attilio Regole, Rom | DITIG K SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


a LEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
New 


Street and Convent Avenue. York 
qaun ~ THIRTEENTH SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 25 - AUGUST 3 
COURSES OFFERED 
GREGORIAN CHANT; THE LITURGY; JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC, 
wa COURSES I, Il, Ill; GREGORIAN AC COMPANIMENT; ADVANCED CHIRONOMY: HARMONY; 
iO} COUNTERPOINT; MUSICAL THEORY—EAR TRAINING, MELODY WRITING, SIGHT READING. 
r} LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION, ORGAN, VIOLIN, PIANO, PRIVATELY OR IN CLASS. 


Address the Secretary, CarurpraL 1334 




































































Director 


4 “FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville, Pa. 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 2 125" Avpeton, Wisconsin 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


Aree Voor tet ee BLANCHE MARCHES! ..-2s-——.. 


Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President Apply Secretary Above Address 









































a ASA LRM he AR tec | 
» 


FRANKLYN CARNAHAN SCHOOL NICKLAS KEMPNER-EVERS <2 


MUSIC AND EXPRESSION Voice Culture and Coaching in all its branches Private and Rani bere 


FRANKLYN CARNAHAN, (Director )—Pianist 

15333 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Piano J J Dramatic Art 
Ruth Richardson Cello Sight Singing Ida E. Caldwell 120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
Maxine Loehr Michael Arnstein Grace L. Frauen- Howard von Har- INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean—A_ school for serious 
Beatrice Kline thal denburg —— All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


Voice 
a ~ ECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented ad 
Violin & Viola Grace Toy David Harmony Band & Orchestra OF THE Sao students will come under the personal Ftc 


ee yy oe Edythe Louise Pratt aah, Shay ey rr JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC cae aa LEOPOLD AUER 


CONSERVATORY PASQUALE AMATO 
Head of Vocal Department 
OF MUSIC ISRAEL SIEKIERKA 
1524 CHESTNUT STREET Head of Violin Department 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. EDNA PHILLIPS 


Juurus Lzeerson, Director, Head of Piano Department For Information Apply to Secretary Harp Department 
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TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
: voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 


106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


* MARGOLIS siti 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 





U 
E 
L 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 
VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 

MUSIC CLASSES 
203 W. 8lst St., New York 

Susquehanna 8800 


ELEANOR CUMINGS 


PIANIST — ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER 
ramatan Parkways Apts. 
Bronxville, Westchester County, New York 
Tel. Bronxville 0288 


BLEAKLEY 


N 
Oo 
R SOPRANO 
M 
A 








Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: 2589 Susquehanna 





HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocai music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















ry 851-52 Cagnnes Ngee N. Y. C. 
l.: Circle 


2 KYZER notations 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SSHAFFNER : 


H SOPRANO 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


D t Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
Dis Ween Sith Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘iss 


Prasist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicag 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


[DILLING 


HARPIST 


dio: 25 W. 51 &., 
NY. Tel. Circle 1617 





Concert, Oratorie, Opera 
Tel. Rhinelander 17506 
_ pred pam. Ine. 

Cirele 


— York 




















Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 


Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


s WARFORD 
: SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New Fork City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 





Teagee 
SINGING 





on 


ACCOM- 
PANIST 











ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 


Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 6116 
Cath. 1560 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 


Telephone { 








“ Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEW 
ONCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


iis HAMMANN 


PIA 
1616 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


wom MOWE 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


Hotel Royal, 535 West 112th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Cathedral 7570 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


== Planist =—_— 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 52 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicage 
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ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera Co. 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
1 as a Voice Builder, 
aun and Cone 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of jaa 


Lawrence and — other successful singers. 
Metropole, Obie. 


THE MARGARET E, HacCONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 
Msss MacConachse is now sn Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 


Formal and Informal Music 
140 East 34th Street New York City 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF OF vosce 
Columbia School of 
S09 es Wabasb Ave., Chicago 


?*K RAF T 











Volee 




















Cencert - TENOR - pyar seed 


Associated with roe | La For 
14 West 68th St. ew York City 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist get Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth Union Theological Seminary, 
ms Fifth Ave., New York 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Scuoot or Music, Rochester, 


{ BUTLER = 











HN. ¥. 





Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at {3rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 
Stupio: 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Resipence: 25 East 77th St. Phone: Rhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
eet > ay Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss secniin *. out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.” Y. Werld. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


Hote] Franklin Towers, 333 West 86th 8t., 
Telephone: 5380 Schuyler 














New York 





MR. and MRS. 


Henry Houwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: = Bmore Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
ddress: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mots Haven 0363. New York 








(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


Composer-Planist 
Voice Buliding 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert oan and Seseacune mean In 


Interpretation and Technique 





STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST... NEW YORK 





Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 











Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Studio: 
1425 Broadway (Room 43) New York 
(Visuola Exponent) 
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# LAZAR 5S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto Opera School 
and Studios 


309 West 85th Street 
New York 
Endicott 3475 
Write for circular. Arrangements made for 
Debuts in European Opera Houses 





ANNE YAGQO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address: 172 West 93rd St., N. Y. Riverside 9302 





JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME R&ECITALIST 


64 Lyon & Healy 
Chicago. Harrison 5182 


Manager, 
Bidg., 





MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicott 








OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 





ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS **c= 


616 pews Hall, ceneetiwe 
Phone: Circle 5 








FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West Iith St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT TENOR 
Soloist—St. Vincent Ferrer, N. 


Vocal Studio-202 W. 79 St, N. Y.C. Tel. Endicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Vv 
REPERT COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Sends Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
tudio: 














226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


tnuan CROX TON 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West Street, 
New York City 








VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Piacement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., 2. Les City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


David Earle 


PIANIST 
Musical Art Bidg., St. Leuis, Me. 
Baldwin Piane 





Studio: 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
wo’ y 57th Street 
. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS ‘aanesine. 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway New Yerk 
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ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING tha cRRUSON 
the famous baritones BATTISTINI, C 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 3278. 


MUSICAL 


BARON HAROLD VON OPPENHEIM 


DRAMATIC TENOR 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3636—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, 
Telephone: Havemeyer 


L. | 





MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


w oL F 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Composer of IRIS 
Studio 15 E. 38th &t., N. Y. Tel. Lexington 4285 
Baldwin Piano Eaclusively 
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MET: 


MR.& MRS, JASCHA FASTOFSKY 


VIOLIN- 
Bank of Biesietten a —“ os Beach 
Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 
253 Amberst Ave., Y.—Tel. Republic 5156 


Miriam Franken 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
346 West 7lst Sweet, New York. Susquehanna 954) 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 


: BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, 


Jamaica, N 














Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 


KEATOR 


—— t and Director of Music 
Andrew's M. E. Church 

St New York City 
ast Sunday Evening Each Month. 
jalilee,”’ Com- 
poser Conducting; April 30, Firmin Swinnen, 





Special Music Le 
Als April 28, Mark Andrews’ “‘€ 





H 
A 
RS : 
I 122 West 76th 
E 
T 


Organist, with Asbury Park Apollo Club 





8103 Langley Ave., Chie vith tha Tel.: 2828 Radcliffe 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
Address: 3 West 50th St., New York Tel. Circle 8770 





COURIER 


FREDERICK =CROMWEED 


eer oe et AND INSTRUCTOR 
65 Bast 175th St., N. Tel. Bingham 8529 


MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Sroupios: 606 Steinway Hai, N. Y.—By APPOINTMENT 
168-68th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Shore Road 0289 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
1314 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. Wash. Hgts. 7586 











MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 
TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Normal Class: July 5 to Aug. 2, 1929 


Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Apptication By Mair Prererrep 


SPIELMAN 


CELLIST 
302 West Sist St., N. Y. Tel. 2796 Trafalgar 
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THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 
phothode Leopold Auer and Lucien 


618 West 142nd Street, New York = 


st 7543 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Informal Music 
1414 Steinway Bldg. New York City 





WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGU 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emillo Roxas Studios 


” asans 








TENOR 


Volce—Teaching 
instruction- 
That- Builds 


Telephone 
Tra. 


703 Steinway Hall 














113 West 57th Street 
New York City 

The Center for 

Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT or STREET 
ONDON, W. 1 
Complete ous post free on application 























Mgt. Guild Hall, Ine. 
113 West 57th 8t., 


New York City 
PIANIST 


_ FRANCES MANN 


618 Steinway Hall 


317 West 107th St. f scvaio 


Institute of Musical Art 
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ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15ce—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Canada), 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; 
parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 


CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 


and they know 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 











CLIFFORD LOCKE 


CONCERT BARITONB RADIO 
SPECIALIST IN BALLAD PROGRAMS 
797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO 
Mgt.: Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall, New York 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


ART OF SINGING 
Complete Pi. for Concert, Opera and Chur 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel: Trafaigar e369 


ROLAND CREAN 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
(indorsed by Noted Musiciens) 

Mosicst Dirgctor: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
Studio: 887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New Yort 

Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Commodore, Philadelphia 
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RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


Be Bandy! STUDIO 
NENT OF Bn 4 . AUER METHOD 


666 West T62nd st, N. Y.-C. Tel. Billings 3056 
MUSIC 


TER-OGANOV cinco. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSICO—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED BY MR. TER-OGANOV 
Tel. Susquehanna 6820 





PIANO DEPT. 
131 West 72nd Street, N. ¥. C. 





JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 

Judson Radio Program Corp. 

New York 


Mgt.: 
113 West 57th Street 


LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 


CARL FRIBERG 


BARITONE 
interpreter of Songs 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel: Endicott 6658 
Victor Record Singer 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, II. 
Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: CHICKERING HALL 
29 West 57th St., N. Y. Phone Plaza 2690 


Corleen Wells 


SOPRA 
Soloist—Fifth 5 Rese Crick Church 1873 
4412 Douglaston Bivd., Douglaston, Long Island 
616 Steinway Hall, New York City 
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EDWARD 


WIELAND 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
TEACHER 
RECITALS— CONCERTS 
Limited number of pupils 
accepted 
517 West 161st St., 
New York 
Phone—Billings 8660 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Sole Diction 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel: PENN 2634 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 








POWELL 


EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 
THEORETICAL PEDAGOGUE 


(Pup il of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 
Technic que—Interpretation—Harmony— 
nied ugue—Composition— 
Orchestration—etc. 
For — apply: Room =. p re 
way 3 West 57th St., a on 
Tel.: Circle 0116 














The Musical Forecast 





$2.00 


Per Year 





A Layman’s Magazine of 
Music and the Arts 


$2.00 


Per Year 








551 Union Trust Building 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 














PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 








RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia ia San Francisco 
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CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash: 7 





NSEMBLE CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 
Emmaletta Vantine, Director. 
All Branches Taught. Dormitories. 





2058 No. Vermont Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


N. Y. 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





T. EMBER, ROSA 


“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 





SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





HE CORA W. JENKINS SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
46 Randwick Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
Dept’s.—Elementary, Intermediate and Artistry. 
Violin, Cello, Piano 
Teacher’s training; special method 
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Lindsbor3,'s Annual Festival an 
Artistic and Financial Success 


Forty-eighth Series of Concerts Held in City’s New Auditorium—Richard Crooks Gives 
Opening Recital—Mrs. Raymond Havens, Marie Montana, Stanley Deacon, Arvid Wallin, 
Arthur Uhe, Hjalmar Wetterstrom and Ernest Davis Soloists—Gina Pinnera Success 
ful in Recital—Messiah Given Twice, and Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion Presented 
for First Time Here—Other Programs of Interest 


~ Lrypsporc, KANs.—-A warm spring day brought a great 
influx of music lovers from all points of Kansas and other 
states to hear the golden-voiced tenor, Richard Crooks, in 
the opening recital of the first festival to be held in the new 
music hall, from March 24 to 31. For almost two hours the 
large audience listened enchanted to the young tenor, who 
has a voice of much natural beauty. In keeping with the 
spirit of the day Mr. Crooks substituted several religious 
songs for those already on the program, among them being 
King ever Glorious (from Stainer’s Crucifixion) and If 
With All Your Hearts (from Mendelssohn’s Elijah). 
He was enthusiastically received and obliged to give sev- 
eral extra numbers. Frederick Schauwecker, accompanist, 
contributed an interesting group of piano solos. 
THE MEssIAH 

The 140th and 141st renditions of the Messiah took place 
on Palm and Easter Sundays. Chorus and orchestra were 
on their mettle, realizing that the first performances in the 
new building would set a precedent for the future. The 
great body rose to the occasion, and on Easter Sunday, 
especially, surpassed any previous performance. Precision, 
clean-cut passages, gorgeous climaxes and religious fervor 
characterized a truly brilliant and finished production. Hag- 
bard Brase directed with authority and inspiration. The 
orchestra, with Arthur Uhe as concertmaster and Arvid 
Wallin at the organ, was splendid. The soloists entered 
whole-heartedly into the spirit of the work. Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, contralto of Kansas City, Mo., is outstanding in 
oratorio; her voice is rich and full and she is thoroughly 
conversant with traditions of oratorio singing. Marie Mon- 
tana possesses a high, clear soprano of good quality, and 
interprets with intelligence and musical taste. Stanley 
Deacon, of Kansas City, Mo., carried the bass solos; al- 
though his voice is more baritone than bass it seemed well 
adapted to most of the arias, especially in the difficult fig- 
urations where flexibility is a desirable asset. Ernest Davis, 
a former student of Bethany College, sang the tenor solos 
gloriously; he has a great voice, and better still, a fine com- 
mand of his vocal resources. 

New Hatt DepIcATEp 

Tuesday evening was given over to the dedication of the 
new auditorium. President Ernst Pihlblad delivered a 
masterful address choosing as his topic, Where There is No 
Vision the People Perish. He stressed the idealism of the 
early pioneers, the works they wrought, and expressed the 
hope that coming generations would perpetuate these ideals. 
Dr. G. A. Dorf, president of the Kansas Conference, con- 





ANNA SCHOEN-RENE, 
distinguished Garcia exponent, who will soon bring to a 
close a busy New York season, both at the Juilliard 
School and in her own private studios. About the mid- 
dle of May she will sail, with several American pupils, 
for her home in Berlin where a large summer class 
awaits her. Mme. Schoen-René’s artists are singing in 
opera and concert abroad, and many of the foremost 
singers before the American public have coached and are 
coaching with her. (Photo by Apeda.) 


Bethany Band, Bethany 
Marvel Biddle con- 


ducted the dedicatory -service. 
Men’s Glee Club, Stanton Fiedler and 
tributed appropriate music. 
Facu.tty REcITAL 

The recital given on Wednesday afternoon by Luther D. 
Mott and Oscar Thorsen, members of the Fine Arts Faculty, 
was much appreciated. A fine spirit pervaded the entire 
performance. Mr. Mott gave three groups, by classic and 
modern composers, with excellent diction, finish and artistic 
style. Mr. Thorsen’s numbers represented mostly the seri- 
ous type. Sincerity, breadth of outline and variety of color 
characterized his interpretations. Both performers were 
enthusiastically recalled and responded with encores. 

HAVENS-MONTANA RECITAL 

Mrs. ‘Raymond Havens and Marie Montana gave a 
splendid recital Wednesday evening. Mrs. Havens has al- 
ways set a high standard in her many appearances here 
with the Oratorio Society and in recital. She has a glorious 
voice and added new laurels on this occasion. Miss Montana 
is a young singer who is rapidly scaling the heights to 
greater achievements. There is a youthful buoyancy and 
genuineness in her singing which is captivating. Mrs. 
Havens and Miss Montana were encored after every group. 
Arvid Wallin and Oscar Thorsen accompanied skillfully. 

eens on page 18) 


George Blumenthal Heads Latin-A merica 
Amusement Company 


George Blumenthal, who has been in New Orleans and 
Havana the past six weeks in the interest of the French 
Musical Comedy Company, returned recently on the S.S. 
Oribaba. 

In an interview, Mr. Blumenthal said: “While in Havana 
I received a cable from Mr. Gawain saying that owing to 
the success of the company at the Jolson Theater, New 
York, the engagement had been extended from two to five 
weeks and therefore the contemplated Southern engagements 
were not to be arranged until next season. 

“After a number of conferences with Maria Teresa G. 
de Giberge, president of the Sociedad Pro-Arts Musical, 
with a membership of 3500, and Edelberto de Carrera, 
managing director of the new auditorium only recently com- 
pleted, I planned for the next two years three musical at- 
tractions each season for Havana, which are to comprise 
French Opera Bouffe in French, grand opera in Italian, and 
an American musical comedy to be given in Spanish. 

“The arrangement of dates was settled as follows: Be- 
ginning November 28, French Opera Bouffe, such as The 
Mascot, Chimes of Normandy, The Grand Duchess, Mme. 
Angot, etc.; the Italian grand opera season to begin on 
Tuesday, January 14, for four weeks, giving four subscrip- 
tion performances weekly, on Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday evenings and Sunday afternoons. 

“The American Musical comedy will start a four weeks’ 
season on February 20. Mr. Carrera, who practically con- 
trols all the bookings of motion pictures in Cuba, will ar- 
range with me for a number of performances in the prov- 
inces after the engagement of the companies in Havana. 
This will give each company appearing there a six to eight 
weeks’ season in Cuba.” 

Mr. Blumenthal continued: “I consider the new audi- 
torium in Havana the finest and most beautiful theater in 
the world. The seating capacity is 2600, with twenty boxes 
in the mezzanine tier, and modern in every respect with all 
the latest improvements in theater building. I have received 
from Mme. de Giberge assurances that the soc iety of which 
she is the president will co-operate with me in every way 
to insure their financial support in the purchase of seats for 
the various performances. Seats will be sold as a course 
series for the three attractions. 

“I am now awaiting Mr. Hurok’s return from the road 
to adjust some matters concerning the German Opera sea- 
son. Immediately after settling my affairs I will leave for 
Havana to locate there permanently so as to complete all 
the arrangements for the coming musical season and open 
negotiations with Mascagni to conduct several of his operas 
in Havana and the provinces. I will also secure from Italy 
the leading principals for the Italian season, and the same 
from Barcelona, Spain, for the musical comedy season. 

Mr. Blumenthal wishes to emphasize the fact that these 
performances are not to be given relying on the patronage 
of the tourist. “Havana to-day,” he said, “has all year around 
residents, numbering over 600,000, and is considered from a 
musical standpoint one of the best cities in the world. The 
organization that will operate in Cuba will be known as the 
Latin-America Amusement Company.” 


Hollywood Bowl Competition Winners 


The winner of the resident artist competition for the 
1929 vocal soloist series at the Hollywood Bowl Summer 
Concerts was Fritz De Bruin, baritone, a native of Amster- 


dam, Holland. In the instrumental group, Marguerite le 
Grand, pianist, was the winner. In the string section, Alex- 
ander Borisoff, cellist, was selected. Borisoff made his debt 
at the age of sixteen as soloist with the Odessa Philharmonit 
Orchestra. These artists will not only appear at the Holly- 
wood Bowl but also at the Redlands Bowl during the coming 
summer. 


British Plans for Lausanne Conference 
Announced 


Lonpon.—The plans of the British side of the First Anglo- 
American Summer Holiday Music Conference have been 
announced here, and this will shortly be supplemented by 
the list of the American speakers and their subjects. The 
lectures of the conference are to be divided equally between 
speakers from the two countries. i 

The conference as a whole is, as was previously an- 
nounced, headed by two presidents: Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
representing the United States, and Sir Henry Hadow, 
representing Great Britain. The British chairmen of the 
various sections are as follows: 

ScHoot Musi G. E. Linfoot, M.A. 

Music ......A. Forbes Milne, M.A 
. Professor F. H. Shera 
. Harvey Grace 


ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY Musi 
Cuurcn Music 
VocaL TEACHING 
TRAINING 
PIANOFORTE TEACHING ... 
ORCHESTRAL WorK IN SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION FESTIVALS Dr. W. G 


AND CHORAL 
Vilson 
=rne st Fowles, F.R.A.M. 
Clement Spurling 
Whittaker 


The lecturers appointed by the British side are: Dr. W. 
Whittaker, Percy Scholes, Edwin Evans, Jaques- Bae 
C. W. Saleeby M.D., F.R.S.E., and Edward C. Bairstow, 
Mus. Doc. 

The conference is assured of excellent support in Great 
Britain, and the leading members of the musical profes 
sion are taking a great interest in the proceedings. S. 


Cincinnati May Festival 

The twenty-eighth biennial Cincinnati May Festival will 
take place May 7 to 11, with six concerts in Music Hall, 
four evening concerts and two matinees. Frederick Stock 
will conduct, this decision following the determination of 
Frank van der Stucken to lay down the baton at the close 
of the festival of 1927. The program will include Men 
delssohn’s St. Paul, Bach’s Magnificat, A Sea Symphony 
by Vaughan Williams, excerpts from the four operas of 
the Nibelungen Ring, Honegger’s King David, Wolf 
Ferrari’s The New Life, Pierne’s Children of Bethlehem, 
and Samson and Delilah by Saint-Saéns in concert form 

There will be about twelve hundred vocalist, accompanied 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. The chorus master 
is Alfred Hartzell. The announced are as follows 
Lawrence Tibbett, Jeannette Vreeland, Marie Morrissey. 
Dan Beddoe, Schumann-Heink, Florence Austral, Dorothee 
Manski, Paul Althouse, Tudor Davies, Fred Patton, Carol 
Mathes Tiemeyer, R. Sayler Wright, Mrs. Stanley Clark, 
Herbert Gould, and Cyrena van Gordon. 


sole 1 sts 


The Salzburg Festival 


During the Salzburg Festival, which will be 
4 to 30, the following events will take place: Beethoven's 
Fidelio, Mozart’s Don Juan, Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier, 
Hofmannsthal’s E veryman, eight orchestral concerts by the 
Vi ienna Philharmonic, four church concerts and five Seren- 


held August 


HAROLD TRIGGS, 
pianist, who has been chosen soloist for the eleventh 
annual convention of the Federated Music Clubs of 
Pennsylvania to be held at Warren, Pa., April 23-26. 
His recital is scheduled for April 25. At Mr. Triggs’ 
New York debut recital he was commended for display- 
ing a technic of faultless clarity, a touch of extraordi- 
nary beauty and a rare continence in the employment of 
the pedal. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


London Re-Hears Two Major 
Works by Frederick Delius 


Katharine Goodson Gives Brilliant Performance of His Piano Concerto—French Music Played 


aic 


by Albert Wolff, Cortot and Others—A Bach and Schubert Easter—Vaughan Williams 
New Falstaff Opera—Pianists, Violinists, Singers—Lener Quartet Says Farewell 


Lonpon—Frederick Delius is no longer a prophet without Delius is a sympathetic figure, an idealist with noble aims, 
honor in his country. The king has honored him with a but a minor poet writing of visions that are faded and can 
decoration, the British orchestras are honoring him with no longer inspire us; revelling in the pale romanticism of 
performances of his works, the newspapers are bestowing our elderly contemporaries. In short, he is old-fashioned- 
eloque nt praise, and audiences are spendi ng applause. Two a term which has nothing to do with time. 
notable performances of his works have taken place within 
little more than a week. At the seventh Royal Philharmonic 
concert Sir Thomas Beecham performed his Ap palachia, and 
at the latest concert of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
Katharine Goodson, accompanied by Albert Wolff, played 
his piano concerto. 

Appalachia, though first produced in 1904, is almost never 
heard. Having now heard it, I cannot say that it is unjustly 
neglected, for with all its surface beauties it leaves one un- 
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KATHARINE Goopson PLays 

Much more enjoyable by far was Katharine Goodson’s 
playing of the Delius piano concerto, which had not been 
heard since three years ago, when she first played it with 
the Royal Philharmonic. It was originally composed in 
1897; in other words, when the composer was still free from 
the debilitating influences of “impressionism.” Here he still 
relies on the “grand” style of Liszt:( with a sideward glance 
satished. Appalachia apostrophises America, or a phase of t 1 achadkcowsky and Cesar Franck) ; on broad cantilenas 
America; it tries to do in another way what Dvorak suc- and big contrasts and dynamic force. The harmonic lan- 
ceeded in doing with the New World Symphony It takesa Stage 1S that of Nordic romanticism (there are A nea 
simple negro melody (certified to be “genuine”) and through that our Edward MacDowell might have written) anc oe 
an introduction and fourteen variations makes it paint the 15 4 fresh and vigorous musicality which saves the wor 
landscape of the Mississippi by means of a full Tschaikow from sounding too demode in modern ears. - 
skian and Wagnerian orchestral battery, with chorus and Miss Goodson’s performance had all the requisite brill- 
soloist thrown in iance and dash, and just the touch of romance that the 

This is not only like painting the lily but encrusting it piece requires. Had she not been submerged now and again 
with gold plate and artificial stones. When the chorus sings in a sea of too heavily scored and insufficiently toned-down 
a-( appella in the midst of this melange it is with an effect orchestration it would have been perfect. “As it is, she 
f false naturalness, like dried flowers pasted into a still-life emerged triumphant from the struggle in the end and was 
The inherent weakness of the co mpositic n, aside from its accorded a splendid ovation, with four or five recalls and 
purely aesthetic faults, is its sentimentality. Tone-painting resounding shouts. It was an all-English triumph, more 
may not be in itself objectionable, but why must all tonal genuine that any that have been witnessed in this hall for 
landscapes be of a melancholy sweetness, and all folk inter- some time. Mat 
pretation plaintive ? Another British composition played at this concert was 
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Nr. 171. Franz Schubert, Erlkonig. 
(Verkleinert). 


ERL KING MS. SELLS FOR $5,000. 
Abovwe is the first page of the original MS. of Schubert’s Erl King, reduced to about half its original size. This MS. 


j 


was sold at auction by Leo Liepmannsohn, Berlin, on March 8, and the price paid is reported to have been $5,000. 
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Dame Ethel Smyth’s ptelude to The Wreckers, which is the 
English equivalent to the Flying Dutchman overture, but 
slightly less inspired. It was on the whole the most inter- 
esting if not the most enjoyable concert of the past fort- 
night. It was conducted by Albert Wolff, at one time of 
the New York Metropolitan, now of Paris, Nice and vari- 
ous other places, who brought with him the score of Florent 
Schmitt’s Tragedie de Salomé, said never to have been 
heard in a London concert hall before. 

Two SALOMES 

I vaguely remember reading somewhere a French com- 
parison of the two Salomes—Richard Strauss’ and Florent 
Schmitt’s—as exemplifying the heavy hand of the Teuton 
and the subtle esprit of the Frenchman handling the same 
theme—much to the detriment of the former. 1 could not 
help feeling at this concert that the heavy hand was the 
Frenchman’s, and if I had never admired Strauss’s deftness 
and brilliance before 1 would have become his partisan on 
the spot. With one marvelously sinister chord and one 
weirdly ominous three-note cry of the oboe Strauss conjures 
up a picture which it takes Schmitt pages of slow-footed 
plodding to describe. The means, in a material sense, are 
essentially the same, but what a difference in the power of 
imagery ! 

However, Schmitt's Salomé, thanks to its overpowering 
Cz acophonies, had a noisy success, and that was very largely 
due to the effective performance of Mr. Wolff, who also 
served up a number of red-hot Spanish tid-bits by de Falla 
and Albeniz, but fell somewhat short of perfection in a too 
blatant reading of the Oberon overture. 


More Frencu Music 


Schmitt’s symphonic poem has by no means been the 
only French music heard here of late. At the seventh 
Philharmonic concert, conducted by Beecham, Alfred Cor- 
tot pleaded with the best of his powers for two French 
works, the ballade in F sharp major for piano and orches- 
tra by Gabriel Fauré, and the Cesar Franck Symphonic 
Variations. Even Cortot could not rescue Fauré from his 
pedestrian mediocrity, though there may be much to be 
said for his musicianship and the aptness of his keyboard 
style. Sentimentalism—of the peculiarly French syrupy 
variety—is Fauré’s besetting sin, and that is why he will 
probably never be appreciated outside France, for some- 
how the nations cannot forgive each other their particular 
sentimentalities, much as they may appreciate real pathos 
or real charm, irrespective of race. 

The Cesar Franck work was played, I should think, as 
well as it can be played; and except for the trivial finale, 
where Franck takes off his cassock and exhibits the jaunty 
trousers of a Boulevardier, the piece was truly enjoyable. 
The ovation which the pianist received was overpowering 
and was stopped only by his playing—in memory of Mar- 
shal Foch—ot a piano arrangement of Schubert’s Litany. 
It was a privileged occasion, hence criticism is out of place. 

French chamber music, too, has had rather good innings 
recently. Alfred Cortot, with the International String 
Quartet, played Gabriel Fauré’s piano quartet and Cesar 
Franck’s quintet at a recent concert of the Music Society; 
two young Englishwomen, of the Guild of Singers and 
Players, played a violin and piano sonata by Gabriel Pierné; 
and two others a sonata for two violins by Arthur Honegger. 


AND THE MOoDERNS 

Contemporary French and Belgian composers also fur- 
nished the meat of the sixth concert of the London branch 
of the I. S. C. M. Two movements by Vincent d’Indy 
for flute, oboe, clarinet and bassoon were rather perversely 
entitled Chansons et Danses (since there was neither sing- 
ing nor dancing), but they were remarkably vivid and live, 
and despite a rather homophonic style effectively written 
for the instruments. A Divertimento by Albert Roussel 
(for the same instruments, plus piano) was, however, more 
satisfactory in that it was really diverting, in the best sense 
of the word. It showed, too, that French music moves 
with the time, for while d’Indy had sweet reminiscences of 
the Siegfried Idyll, Roussel did not shy from frank quo- 
tations from Petrouchka. The latter’s piece showed, more- 
over, real mastery in voice leading and a \ fine sense of or- 
chestration in original combinations and a highly idiomatic 
use of the instruments. The “modernity” was mild in both 
cases. 

Still another piece, a Rhapsodie by Joseph Jongen, was 
clumsy and vulgar by comparison. The Societé Taffanel, 
from Paris, with Erwin Schulhoff at the piano, gave excel- 
lent performances of the works. 

A BacH AND SCHUBERT EASTER 

Easter is upon us and the choruses (“choirs,” in Anglo- 
English) are putting forth the usual activity. The Bach 
choir now conducted by Dr. Adrian Boult, has made an un- 
usual effort in a concert devoted to Schubert, in which the 
beautiful and rarely heard A flat Mass was the chief item. 
The mass rivals its companion work in E flat with its 
richly expressive harmonies and the boldness of its modu- 
lations. Two of the movements, the Et incarnatus and the 
Crucifixus are marvels of tone color, the Agnus Dei is, as 
usual with Schubert, a beautiful lyrical inspiration, and the 
Credo has a beauteous splendor that was perhaps most 
nearly realized in the performance of which we _ speak. 
The other interesting works on the program were the 
Tantum Ergo for vocal quartet and orchestra, and the Fu- 
neral March for Czar Alexander I, which Schubert wrote 
in 1825, and which was effectively orchestrated for this 
occasion by Gordon Jacobs. 

Another Schubert Mass, the earlier one in G major, was 
the chief item on the Easter program of the Philharmonic 
Choir, which also included in its program Schubert’s setting 

f Psalm 23. 

Bach’s St. Matthew Passion has had its usual perform- 
ance at Westminster Abbey and at Southwark Cathedral. 
Of the two the latter was the more impressive, not only by 
reason of the magnificent and ancient environment, but. be- 
cause of a greater purity of style. The purity, in fact, was 
overdone, for the chorales, instead of being sung as con- 
gregational airy with organ, were turned into a- cappella 
part-songs, sung by the choir, which was wholly inappropri- 
ate. In both performances, of course, a good half of the 
Passion was cut, reducing the duration to about two hours. 

On Good Friday the St. John Passion, too, had a per- 
formance at St. Anne’s, Soho, a London church famous for 
its faithful cultivation of Bach; while Handel’s Messiah 
was sung both at the Albert Hall and the still larger Peo- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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IN HOLLAND AND VIENNA 


W nper the great Leschetizky, JOHN POWELL completed his 


studies and at his first appearances in Vienna, he was greeted as a new 


talent of importance and great promise. 


On his recent European tour, 


the critics repeated and emphasized these same favorable appraisals. 
The criticisms from Holland are of particular interest, because they 
especially recognize the poetry and delicacy of mood which especially 


characterize Mr. Powell’s art. 


As Olin Downes of the New York Times 


stated, “John Powell is past and out of the class of pianists whose inter- 
pretations are limited by physical problems of the keyboard, and he is 
too good a musician to be distracted by the mere attainment of virtuoso 
effects,” so that there was immediate recognition of the beauty and power 
of his interpretation of the great Beethoven Sonata, Opus 111, one of the 
towering master works for the pianoforte. 


Het Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam 
“Powell showed himself to be a magnificent 
artist and a splendid pianist.” 

De Telegraaf, Amsterdam.—“John Powell 
had the honor to open the season here. He 
did it with a sense of responsibility and 
earnestly, with a devotion which through its 
sincerity delighted and enthralled.” 

Het Volk, Amsterdam.— Powell is a mag 
nificent pianist, with a large, faultless tech- 
nique and individual conceptions.” 

Het Vaterland, The Hague.—‘In Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and Liszt, John Powell 
showed himself, with his sensitive nature and 
eminent pianism, to be a serious thinker. Ex- 
quisite musicality, of genuine originality, 
spoke from everything he played. A techni 
cal perfection of virtuoso content enables 
him fully to utter his inborn gifts. He dedi 
cates everything to this object-—his magnifi- 
cent plasticity of sonority and his penetrating, 
refined pianistic personality—that it live.” 

De Nieuwe Courant, The Hague—‘With 
Beethoven’s Opus 111 he made a towering 
impression. He conceived this beautiful work 
with the self-dedication of the true Bee- 
thoven scholar. A successful performance 
before which one can feel reverence.” 

Der Maasbode, Rotterdam.—‘This Ameri 
can pianist is such a sensitive and responsive 
poet that we greet his appearance here with 
much joy. It is, before all, his earnestness 
and restraint that make his playing so won- 
derful and sympathetic, the exact weighing 
out of tonal proportions, the just balance be- 
tween the psychological content and its tonal 
material, the conscious and voluntary service 


of the latter to the former. He illumined 
the subjectivity of the Beethoven Sonata 
Opus 111; he made the long sustained 
Adagio sing movingly with its expression of 
melancholy and that sad aloofness of one 
who knows wider horizons and _ spiritual 
heights. Truly, Powell is a great and mighty 
artist. 

“The pianist played a Nocturne and a 
Scherzo of Chopin with magnificent tempera- 
nent, with a stormy splendor of tone, with a 
beauty of style and poetically.” 

Wiener Neueste Nachrichten, Vienna.— 
“The American pianist, John Powell, for- 
merly pupil of Leschetizky, returned again 
to Vienna. A thoroughly musical artist, with 
the best pianistic foundation, he interpreted 
an unusual programme.” 

Der Tag, Vienna.—“In John Powell one 
recognizes immediately the sovereign techni- 
cian. A profound, because creative, artist. 
His interpretation of the last Beethoven 
Sonata was filled with a glowing spirit of 
fire, which finally attained to an etherealized 
clarity. Chopin’s Scherzo was thrilling, but 
also in the little American genre pictures of 
MacDowell and Mason, Powell gave proof 
of the most delicate artistic sensibility.” 

Neue Freie Presse, Vienna.—‘John Powell 
must be acclaimed for his superiority in con 
trol and spiritual penetration.” 

Wiener Journal, Vienna. 
numerable piano concerts, 
John Powell, be emphasized. Technician of 
unusual quality, musician of culture, inter- 
preter of refined artistic and spiritual reso- 
nance! In other words, one who can, with 
good conscience, dare to give piano recitals.” 


“Among the in 
let one, that of 
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ON HIS RETURN TO AMERICA— 
AT CARNEGIE HALL, FEBRUARY 23rd, 1929 
“JOHN POWELL GIVES BRILLIANT PROGRAM AT CARNEGIE 





HALL—PIANIST IS IN RARE FORM AND IS 


LAVISHLY APPLAUDED 


John Powell, eminent as a pianist as well as a composer, gave yesterday in 
Carnegie Hall the first recital here in several seasons. Mr. Powell is a musi- 
cian of attainments and authority. His technique, interpretation and general 
presentation are along conventional and sturdy lines, often brilliant and 
always satisfying. His playing of the Liszt B-minor yesterday was strik- 
ingly colored, dynamically contrived and phrased with a sensitive regard for 
values and nuance. The Vivaldi Concerto Grosso was equally well published, 
and the two final groups of shorter pieces by Schumann, Chopin, Beethoven, 
Guion and Mr. Powell himself, were performed with clarity of style, balance 
and distinction. The audience was large and insistently recalled the artist 
after each group.”—New York Herald Tribune. 

‘Before a thrilled and delighted audience Saturday, John Powell played 
his first recital after several years. The nobility of Vivaldi was regally pre- 
sented in the Concerto Grosso and the virtuosity of Liszt, in the B minor 
Sonata was never more clearly disclosed.”—Chas. D. Isaacson, N. Y. Tele- 
graph. 
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New Y ork’s Enthusiastic “W elcome 


JOHN McCORMACK made his first appearance in 
fifteen months before a New York audience 
at Carnegie Hall, Sunday night, April 7th. 
The following reviews tell the story: 


V. Y. American—Leonard Liebling 
“His Voice in Excellent 
Condition” 


“Home from a recent triumphal tour 
in Great Britain, JOHN McCOR- 
MACK made his belated seasonal ap- 
pearance here last evening at Carnegie 
Hall and faced a packed auditorium and 
such a fervent reception as can be won 
solely by an artist whom his listeners 
not only admire, but also love. 

“The McCormack popularity is based 
partly on the man’s lovable personal 
traits, but principally on his abilities as 
a singer of songs. He has long ago put 
behind him the easy conquests of the 
operatic repertoire and it is to his en- 
during credit as an artist that he now 
insists upon making up the bulk of his 
recital programmes of examples from 
the best composers of the concert stage. 
Of course, there would be no typical 
McCormack occasion without some Irish 
songs, as there would be no typical 
Kreisler recital without some of his 
groups of light pieces transcribed for 
violin. 

“The lesser music aside last night, Mc- 
Cormack showed his really admirable 
art chiefly in numbers by Handel, Vinci, 
Wagner (‘Dreams’) and Ford’s ‘Since 
First I Saw Your Face’ (Old English). 
Penetrative musical understanding, au- 
thority and finish of style, perfect bal- 
ance of tone and text, and phrasing un- 
varyingly tasteful marked the perform- 
ance of the accomplished _ singing 
interpreter. His voice, by the way, is 
in excellent condition and responded 
splendidly to all demands of color and 
dynamics. 

“Let no one imagine that McCor- 
mack’s singing of Irish songs lacks high 
art. He lavishes upon them the same 
technical care, emotional sincerity and 
chiselled diction which distinguish his 
presentation of the classics. 

“Enthusiasm ran constant and high. 
Encores were ‘So Many, and So Many,’ 
and ‘Such Glee.’ 

“Tauri Kennedy contributed ‘cello 
solos and Edwin Schneider played the 
piano accompaniments.” 


V. Y. Herald Tribune—F. D. Perkins 
“Sang With Usual Artistry and 
Style” 
“JOHN McCORMACK, back from 


a tour of Great Britain and Ireland, 
gave a recital last night in Carnegie 
Hall which, according to the custom of 
McCormack recitals, was sold out, mid- 
summer weather notwithstanding. 

“Mr. McCormack sang with his usual 
artistry and finish of style and excel- 
lence of diction. He began with Han- 
del’s ‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?P’, and the sprightly ‘Sentirsi il petto 
accendre’ from Vinci’s‘Artaserse’ (1730), 


with an early German Minnelied as en- 
core. After two numbers played by 
Lauri Kennedy, assisting cellist of the 
evening, the tenor reappeared for Wag- 
ner’s ‘Traume’ expressively sung; ‘Since 
First I Saw Your Face’, a seventeenth 
century song by Thomas Ford; Sarti’s 
‘Lungi dal caro bene’, and ‘Praise Ye the 
Lord’, an arioso from an _ unfamiliar 
Handel cantata. This effective number, 
it was noted, had been sent to Mr. Mc- 
Cormack by the late German conductor, 
Siegfried Ochs, and was sung in an Eng- 
lish translation made by the tenor’s ac- 
companist.” 


N.Y. Eve. Journal—Irving Weil 
“Sincerity of His Art Never 
Served by Finer Vocal Skill 
Than Today” 

“How much JOHN McCORMACK 


holds not only the admiration, but also 
the affection of his New York audiences 
had a more than ordinarily striking illus- 
tration last night in Carnegie Hall. He 
had just returned from a long concert 
tour abroad, and the crowd that packed 
every available bit of space on the stage 
as well as in the auditorium seemed bent 
on showing him how glad it was to see 
him back. 

“Ovation is a badly battered word but 
it is the only one fit to describe the way 
this audience expressed itself toward the 
Irish tenor. The thing had a little addi- 
tional touch, moreover, that indicated 
how personal was the crowd’s feeling. 
After he had sung his first group of 
songs and his assisting artist, Lauri 
Kennedy, had played a couple of airs on 
his cello, former Governor Al Smith 
walked into one the first-tier boxes. 
There was immediately as loud a burst 
of applause as we have ever heard in 
Carnegie Hall, louder than had greeted 
Mr. McCormack. But when he re- 
turned to the stage to sing again, the 
crowd significantly repeated the outburst 
in its full strength. 

“But aside from such evidence of his 
popularity, it was a trimuphant evening 
for the tenor as a singer. His perform- 
ance last night was of a sort to make him 
as one of the great artists of his time. 
And the essential simplicity and sin- 
cerity of his art were never served by 
any finer vocal skill than they are today. 
Mr. McCormack’s great popularity is 
due to a number of things not too com- 
mon among singers. There is, first, his 
beautiful lyric voice, deeper and slightly 
darker in color now than it used to be, 
but still rich and varied in its resources. 
Again, there is the engaging but earnest 
personality of the man. And otherwise, 
there is his faultless enunciation, his in- 
stinctive feelings for the right emotional 
emphasis, the wooing smoothness of his 
tone and his amazing breath support in 
every lengthily sinuous phrase. 

“Besides all these things, Mr. McCor- 
mack almost never sings trash. Such a 


programme as that of last night, for ex- 
ample, held some of the noblest music 
of Handel, representative eighteenth 
century airs of the Italians, Leonardo 
Vinci and Giuseppe Sarti, and one of 
the few songs of Wagner, in addition to 
the usual excellently chosen Irish folk 
songs, modern and old English songs, 
and of course, a wide variety of encores. 

“The tenor thus sang in Italian and 
German as well as in English, and the 
foreign tongues were as clear cut as the 
other, the bit of brogue that touched 
them only increasing their charm. Any- 
one would go a long way before hearing 
any finer singing of a song that Mr. Mc- 
Cormack put into Wagner’s ‘Dreams’. 
It is one of the several studies for ‘Tris- 
tan’ and it holds some of the intense 
quality of the opera. Mr. McCormack 
sang it, especially its moving conclusion, 
with the kind of beauty that has an 
authentic thrill.” 


N. Y. Times—W. B. Chase 
“A Pianissimo to be Remembered” 
“JOHN McCORMACK, still an 


American citizen as he returned from a 
year’s singing abroad, received a wel- 
come in Carnegie Hall last night that 
was only matched by his audience’s out- 
burst of applause when former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith appeared in a box after 
the singer’s opening Handel aria. 

“More persons than could get within 
sight or sound of the tenor besieged the 
hall, many lingering outside the doors 
that were swung wide to admit a warm 
spring breeze. Singing as of old, with 
the high, even tones and crystal clear 
diction of his debut here with Tetraz- 
zini, McCormack showed the power of 
his mature years to move great throngs 
and to kindle the response of humble 
faith and simple emotion. 

“To his first foreign airs he added an 
old German ‘Minnelied’, and to a second 
group the ‘Panis Angelicus’ of Cesar 
Franck, following Handel’s ‘Praise Ye 
the Lord’, with piano and ’cello accom- 
paniment by Edwin Schneider and Lauri 
Kennedy, companions of his tours for 
many seasons. The Irish ballads brought 
on repeated recalls the ‘Sweet Vale of 
Avoca’ sung to those on the stage, when 
McCormack turned his back on more 
ee than had Toscanini in the same 

all. 

“The applause greeted the first note 
and again the last of such recognized en- 
cores as Blanche Seaver’s prayer, ‘Just 
for Today’ and Bartlett’s love song, ‘A 
Dream’, in which McCormack’s last 
pianissimo phrase was a thing to remem- 
ber. When the concert closed with Mr. 
Schneider’s composition, ‘Thine Eyes’, 
the audience refused to move till Mce- 
Cormack again added more. It was 
announced that he would sing another 
recital on May 5th, just arranged by 
courtesy of Morris Gest, to be held at 
the Hippodrome.” 
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Home” to a Favorite Adopted Son 


N.Y. Morn. Telegraph—Chas. D. Isaacson 


“A Voice No Man of His Time 
Can Boast” 


“A moment before JOHN McCOR- 
MACK had been standing there in a 
mob of people on the stage at Carnegie 
Hall and in front of and facins another 
whole army of them generaled by Al 
Smith, singing away with the voice that 
never another man of this time and age 
could boast. Suddenly, for the space of 
a second or so, it seemed to every last 
man and woman as if somebody else had 
stepped into his place and was crooning, 
*The Bard of Armagh’. It was an ancient 
minstrel singing—harp in hand—telling 
the story of the fight and the chase, the 
secrecy of the love-match and the honor 
of the gallant and the warrior. No doors 
and walls enclosed the picture, but a 
whole clan of the people were on the 
ground, taking in every note and sighing 
with the beauty of it. 

“Now could there ever be a doubt, as 
an Irishman listens to John, that he is a 
straight descendant of the sweet singers 
of Erin? Could there ever be any musi- 
cian who could fail to realize that Mc- 
Cormack belongs to a spot all his own 
in the world of song? No usual concert 
artist is McCormack, bred and trained 
in the studio and given the spirit of 
opera or recital hall or theatre. No mat- 
ter what he does, whether he turns to the 
works of Wagner or Handel, to opera, 
oratorio or lieder, a quality is there 
which is the soul of Ireland. And when, 
finally, out of the true love of his soul 
and the craving of his own and his racial 
desires, he comes back to the simple, 
lilting, delicate melodies of his own 
people, then in such a fling of music he 
stands alone. He is garbed in the cloak 
of his ancestors, he is one of the min- 
strels themselves, the last of them. Sun- 
day night John McCormack returned to 
America, the land which discovered him. 
It must have seemed a bit strange to 
John to stand on the stage of Carnegie 
Hall. For McCormack even the Hippo- 
drome was never sufficiently large to 
hold the crowds. 

“The best work of the evening was the 
first song, ‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?’ of Handel. The tone was 
flawless, it was delicately spun and 
woven into the most graceful of curves 
and turns. 

“Lieder? How John sang the Wagner 
| ‘Traume’!—and it came just after Al 
Smith entered, a German text and a 
theme of a dream. The old English 
| ‘Since First I Saw Your Face’ was per- 
fectly conceived. Sarti’s ‘Lungi dal caro 
bene’ was so truly adapted to McCor- 
mack’s voice that it might have been 
written for him if he had been Italian 
| and had lived 200 years before. The 
arioso from the Handel Cantata, ‘Praise 
- Ye the Lord’ in which John was pioneer 
as well as singer (it was a first American 
performance) did not rate so high. Nev- 
ertheless, perfect as was the first song 
and sweet as was the Wagner ‘Traume’ 
it was when John turned to his Irish 
group that he was himself and the singer 
' we love because he is utterly distinctive. 


It was then that the audience thought 
John had disappeared and an ancient 
minstrel was in his place. 

“Lauri Kennedy played interesting 
‘cello interludes and Edwin Schneider 
the perennial McCormack accompanist, 
was represented as a composer as well 
as shadow to John’s voice.” 


New York Sun 


“Listeners Spellbound by Magic of 
His Art” 
“JOHN McCORMACK, famous Irish 


tenor, who sang here early last season, 
reappeared last night at Carnegie Hall 
in a song recital. A very warm greet- 
ing was given the singer by the audience 
crowding the house including all the 
available space on the stage and the 
standing room. 

“Mr. McCormack again held his throng 
of listeners spellbound by the magic 
power of his art. His remarkable clarity 
of diction, beautifully sustained legato 
and wide range of nuance were in full 
evidence and so was the depth of genu- 
ine sentiment which springs from the 
heart and enables him to fully convey to 
his hearers the content of every song he 
sang.” 


N. Y. World—Samuel Chotzinoff 
“A Touch of Warm Poetic 


Humanity” 


“As vast an audience as Carnegie Hall 
could hold sweltered uncomplainingly in 
last night’s midsummer heat for the 
privilege of listening to John McCor- 
mack, who was making his first appear- 
ance of the season about the time when 
his colleagues consder it wise to lay off. 
Rapturous and intense applause greeted 
the celebrated tenor when he appeared 
on the stage, and when after the first 
group of songs, the audience spotted Al 
Smith entering a box the scene took on 
the vociferous aspect of the late Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

“Mr. McCormack, whose policy it is 
to render unto Caesar as well as unto 
his own adoring countrymen, kept the 
latter waiting until he had presented to 
the more knowing of his customers Han- 
del’s ‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?’ from ‘Semele’ and an aria from 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘Artaserse’, two ex- 
amples of sustained lyricism which re- 
quire a deal of courage on the part of 
the singer to offer at the beginning of a 
recital. The Handel aria received a 
noble exposition, with the text enunci- 
ated to the last drop of its restrained 
pathos, while toward the end there came 
a stunning exhibition of breath control 
when Mr. McCormack took a long, ser- 
pentine phrase which most singers 
would have been forced to chop into 
convenient fragments without audible 
pause. 

“Wagner’s ‘Traume’ began the second 
group, and its delivery confirmed one’s 
heretical belief that the German master 
fares better at the hands of musicians of 
all nationalities but his own. Mr. Mc- 


Cormack sings Wagner as he does any 
other music, with simplicity—a treat- 
ment which most singers deem inade- 
quate to the supposed cosmic and philo- 
sophic implications of the melodies of 
the Bayreuth pope. The ‘Traume’ was 
as earnestly beautiful and passionate as 
the old English song, ‘Since First I Saw 
Your Face’ or Sarti’s ‘Lungi dal caro 
bene’, or the four Irish Folk songs, or 
even the popular concoctions that Mr. 
McCormack tendered at the finish to his 
hungry audience. 

“It is this simplicity and earnestness, 
coupled, of course, with a matchless art, 
that keep the most sophisticated and im- 
patient music lover in his seat while the 
Irish tenor ensnares his senses with 
music that on investigation is found to 
be nearly worthless. While applied to 
masterpieces of vocal art, Mr. McCor- 
mack’s attitude adds the touch of a 
warm, poetic humanity, a touch too often 
absent from the art of even the greatest 
vocalists.” 


N. Y. Eve. World—Richard L. Stokes 


“McCormack’s Delivery Magnifi- 
cence Itself” 


“Former Gov. and Mrs. Smith, whose 
unexpected appearance in a box at Car- 
negie Hall last night electrified the 
thronging audience, vied in applause 
with a new and superb arioso by Han- 
del, which John McCormack sang for 
the first time in this country. It is en- 
titled, ‘Praise Ye the Lord’ and is from 
a cantata unnamed on the program. It 
was unearthed by a Berlin savant and 
sent by him to the Irish tenor. No lus- 
tier encomium upon the Deity has ever 
been penned. Its opening phrase alone 
is as a flourish of trumpets, and its pas- 
sionate melodies swing aloft on the pin- 
ions of cherubim. Mr. McCormack’s 
delivery of the hymn was magnificence 
itself. Classic purity of line and incan- 
descent emotion—these were combined 
according to a secret alchemy of the 
troubadour’s own. As an extra Mr. Me- 
Cormack becomingly turned to Franck’s 
‘Panis Angelicus.’ Both numbers were 
equipped with violoncello obbligati, 
played by Lauri Kennedy. 

“The shapely contours of Handel’s ‘O 
Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’ and 
the fiery rhythms of Vinci’s ‘Sentirsi il 
petto accendere’ felicitously opened a 
program which at its best was an exam- 
ple of bel canto which few living singers 
might emulate. Mr. McCormack’s Attic 
art is remote from such a number as 
Wagner’s ‘Traume,’ but he is unequalled 
in old Italian music, such as Sarti’s 
‘Lungi dal caro bene,’ also a novelty on 
his schedules. Later he turned to the 
usual assortment of Hibernian airs, fol- 
lowed by Scotch and Hungarian folk 
songs and ditties in English. McCor- 
mack was in decisively bettered voice. 
Appealing tone, illimitable steady 
breath, style of utmost polish, impecca- 
ble diction—all these proclaimed the 
artist. But the tenor is something far 
more. He is by nature a song bird, like 
his brother the lark.” 








Mr. McCormack returns to the scene of his earliest triumphs in New York, The 
Hippodrome, for a return engagement Sunday night, May Sth. 








Concert Direction: D. F. McSweeney, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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(Continued from 


ple’s Palace in the East End, and Verdi's Requiem at the 
Queen's Hall, which last was broadcast to the British Isles. 

The Albert Hall Messiah had the 
advantage of a group of star headed by Flora 
Woodman, who is a great with oratorio 
audiences, also included Stevens, the 
we ll ki OW 
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Horace 
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which 


ANOTHER FALSTAFF OPERA 


The week before FE saw the 
opera——an occasion sufficiently rare to demand comment. 
One wishes that one’s enthusiasm could be kindled, if only 
to confound those who claim that opera belongs to a certain 
or t But when a composer like Vaughan 
comparison with Verdi by choosing 
enthusiasm is stifled at the outset. 
Williams gives us mere 
our emotions Williams 
workmanship; where 
our taste with 
English, as it 
3oito and 
genius of 
and local 


aster birth of a new English 


ract a certain age 
Williams challenges 
Falstz aff for his hero the 
Where Verdi gives us 
mummery; where Verdi rouses 
tickles our fancy for neat musical 
Verdi makes us laugh, Williams offends 
ordinary buffonery. No doubt it is all very 
is supposed to be, but when all is said and done 
Verdi, those arch-Italians, came nearer to the 
Shakespeare, which is above mere nationality 
color 

Williams calls his opera Sir John in Love. It is virtually 
Gustav Holst’s At the Boar’s Head, which also 
knight for its hero. Both Holst and Williams 
straight to Shakespeare for their text, attempt- 
Elizabethan quaintness with their music. 
They both have used folksongs and old English dance tunes 
to add a “flavor” which the bookish modern mind per 
i in Elizabethan drama. But the creative force of 


drama, 


a sequel to 
has the fat 
have 
ing to match it 


gone 


ceives 
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Shakespeare can be matched only by another great creative 
force; its wit and wisdom are timeless as its beauty is 
eternal. Shakespeare’s lyrics have been successfully set 
only by Schubert, the very antithesis of an Elizabethan, 
and Shakespeare’s drama has been successfully matched in 
music only by Verdi, who never saw the English country- 
side. 

Sir John in Love was given a very respectable perform- 
ance by the students of the Royal College of Music, with 
an excellent orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent and a 
staging that had all the finish of a full- fledged professional 
performance. Whatever may be said of English opera, the 
materials for its performance will be ready whenever it 
arrives. 

Mozart 
which ministers to the 


SMETERLIN PLays 

The New English Music Society, 
alleged musical cravings of Mayfair, had the privilege of 
Jan Smeterlin’s collaboration in a Mozart concerto (A 
major). It was, as everything at these concerts, a perform- 
ance to which the adjective delectable should be applied—im- 
maculate pianism, plus the ministrations of a chamber or- 
chestra consisting of crack players under the elegant guid- 
ance of Anthony Bernard, who also performed the Old Airs 
and Dances which Respighi has refurbished for modern 
use; an intriguingly titled overture, The Ephesian Matron, 
by Charles Dibdin, a gallant of the eighteenth century ; 
Delius’ timnely First Cuckoo in Spring; and a safe and sane 
Haydn symphony. 

William Busch, the young English pianist, made his debut 
as a composer, playing his own Variations and Fugue on 
an Original Theme for piano at a joint recital with Dorothy 
Darlington, violinist. Busch is a pupil of John Ireland, the 
English composer, and at the outset his work shows the 
master’s influence in its harmonic texture, but in the process 
of emancipation the young composer approaches the regions 
of Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. There is a refreshing free- 
dom from the chordy platitudes of the average contemporary 
English product and a healthy effort for freedom by way 
of linear polyphony.: Coming after Miss Darlington’s fairly 
successful performance of Stravinsky’s Pulcinella suite, his 
most daring harmonies still sounded decorous by compari- 
son. The work had an encouraging reception, the more 
so as it displayed Busch’s maturing powers as a pianist, 
which were also evident in his playing of Beethoven’s rarely 
heard Variations on a Russian Dance, and in violin and 
piano sonatas by Mozart and Brahms, played with Miss Dar- 
lington, a very promising addition to the younger genera- 
tion of violinists. 

MAAZEL AGAIN 

Marvin Maazel made his seventh London appearance 
(a record for such a youngster, I believe) at the huge 
Albert Hall in a series which has lately included Paderewski, 
Kreisler and John McCormack. His program, including 
the Chopin B minor sonata and Beethoven’s Thirty-two 
Variations, may be regarded as ambitious for an Albert Hall 
Sunday audience, though it did taper off by a finely calcu- 
lated thinning-out process to Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice. 
That he “got away with it” is a compliment to the young 
artist’s magnetic powers. When he had reached MacDowell’s 
March Wind and the Rachmaninoff G minor prelude the 
public lost the last vestiges of English reserve; when he 
got down to Moszkowski they were deliriously happy, and 
if the inevitable tea hour hadn't been overdue they would 
no doubt have kept him playing encores indefinitely. But 
the ritual must be upheld. 

Maazel was succeeded, on the 
other young virtuoso known to American audiences, namely 
Shura Cherkassky. He, captured the Albert Hall audi 
ence by his brilliance, though he rather offended the purists 
by his boisterous tackling of the Chopin B flat minor sonata 
He also plaved a composition of his own, a Prelude Pathe- 
tique, composed at the age of eleven. 

Another American pianist Rock Ferris, has 
made his London is 
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waiting for another appearance before definitely making up 
its mind about his standing. 
Two VIOLINISTS 

Gerald Cooper’s chamber music series was 
a recital by Joseph Szigeti and his new accompanist, Boris 
Golschmann, recently returned from their American tour. 
It was Szigeti’s first appearance since he took a Philhar- 
monic audience by storm with his playing of the Beethoven 
violin concerto, and Beethoven inevitably figured on the 
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program, with his A major sonata, opus 30, No. 1. Had 
Golschmann been less conscious of his role as “accompanist” 
the performance might have been perfect; as it was, the 
violin part monopolized the expressive elements rather too 
much. In Bach’s E major partita for violin alone Szigeti 
did the composer full justice, which is high praise; but all 
the same he earned his biggest applause with some piquant 
Hispano-Parisian confections by Filip Lazar and Manuel 
de Falla. Such is taste. 

4 Vivaldi concerto, Coreili’s Folia and Schumann’s A 
minor sonata, played with Max Pirani, attested the earnest 
purpose behind the Queen’s Hall concert of Samuel Dushkin, 
the American violinist. This young artist appears to have 
reached a new stage of maturity, both technically and musi- 
cally, for his playing of the exacting Corelli work be- 
tokened both taste and a sense of proportion. Schumann's 
sonata, while not overburdened with romantic feeling, had 
plenty of that cooler vitality which nowadays passes for 
temperament. I could not stay for the modern part of 
the program, in which all the fireworks, I understand, went 
off as per schedule and with considerable éclat. Ravel's 
Tzigane, especially, is reported to have been astounding. 
Dushkin has obviously entered the lists for first-line honors 
in his art. 

The Lener 
profitable grazing 
popular program 


Quartet said good-bye to London, its most 
ground during the past five years, in a 
comprising the Tschaikowsky D major, 
the Beethoven F major (Rasumowsky) and Mozczart’s Kleine 
Nachtmusik. They gave one of those immaculate and tone- 
rich performances for which they have become known at 
their best, and a large and enthusiastic audience bade them 
farewell until April, 1930. In the interim the quartet hopes 
to conquer America, sailing in the wake of the retiring 
Flonzaleys. Comparisons in such circumstances are particu- 
larly so one may only say that there are few quartets 
in the world so worthy of the successorship. Still, the 
American public will have the last word. 

Two EncitsH SINGERS 


odious, 


Dale Smith, a young English baritone with ample vocal 
equipment, is travelling the hard road toward perfection in 
German Lieder singing. At his last recital he was able to 
report progress, with songs by Brahms, Reger and Strauss, 
sandwiched between minor by British contemporaries and 
lilting bits of traditional and early English music, in which 
he is still more at home. His joint recitalist, Stephen Wear- 
ing, pianist, failed to arouse any interest in what he was 
doing. : 

An exceptionally intelligent singer, Dorothy Robson, was 
vocally at best in her last recital. The most interesting group 
on her program consisted of six Goethe poems set by Hugo 
Wolf. 3eautiful songs they were, and beautifully sung. 
The audience left Miss Robson in no doubt as to its en- 
thusiasm. CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
The fifth and final concert in the series of musicales at 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City, under the di- 
rection of Adrian Phillips. took place on March 30, with 
Richard Crooks, Carolina Segrera and Walter Gieseking as 
soloists 
Mr. Crooks’ powerful, rich tenor voice was at its best in 
operatic arias, ballads and miscellaneous songs. As usual 
the beauty and appeal of his singing delighted his audience. 
Miss Segrera sang a varied program with skill and a fine 
sense of interpretation which revealed the lovely quality of 
her soprano voice. The piano offerings of Mr. Gieseking 
were rendered with perfection of technic and depth and 
understanding. His interpretations were intensely dramatic 
and forceful, or, if need be, delicate and gentle, and soul- 
stirring. All of the artists were recalled numerous times. 
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MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 


Celebrated Polish Pianist 





Also 


Mieczyslaw Munz 





endorses and uses exclusively the 


Baldwin 


Let me take this opportunity to 
express my pleasure in the knowl- 
edge that in my future concerts I 
shall have as my companion the 
Baldwin piano. 


I have known the Baldwin for 
years, ever since in fact the time of 
my first coming to America and 
my admiration of its superlative 
qualities is of long standing. 











In action and in tone I find the 
| Baldwin first among contemporary 
| pianos. In playing on the Baldwin 
I feel I can at last reveal to the 
| fullest extent my musical desires. 
| 
| 
| 


Mieczyslaw Minz. 
(Signed) 
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foronto, Can. 
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Minneapolis 
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and 


Toronto 


(reengaged ) 


Symphony Ochestras. 


Mr. Munz will tour Europe May to November 1929 
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New York Concerts 








April 8 
Sigurd Nilssen 

The beautiful concert hall of the Pythian Temple in West 
Seventieth Street held a large audience, come to hear the 
recital of Sigurd Nilssen, Norwegian basso. The 
singer is rememered as a former member of the De Reszke 
Singers 

Possessed of a sonorous and ample ranged bass and inter- 
esting interpretative powers, Mr. Nilssen gave genuine 
pleasure in a program that contained, in addition to a 
number of Norwegian folk songs, numbers by Handel, 
Carissimi, Mozart, Schubert, Brahms, Grieg, Sjoberg, Plud- 
derman and English songs. Two South African melodies by 
Theo phile Wendt, accompanied by the composer, were well 
competent accompanist of the evening was 


song 


received. Th 

Margaret Notz. 
Anita Tully 
Much interest attached to the Carnegie Hall song recital 
of Anita Tully, who after six years’ service as technician 
in the pathological laboratories of Bellevue Hospital emerged 
a singer last season in an open-air Wagner production 
Yankee Stadium. The singer’s dramatic soprano 
shows the result of much intelligent application since 
eason’s debut, and in an exacting program in four 
ges the details of diction, nuance and styleful char- 
received due attention. With her natural 
diligence Miss Tully seems headed for 
much success. The proceeds of the well attended concert 
went first surgical division of Bellevue. 


acterization all 
endowments and 


+ th 
to the 


Fania Bossak 


mezzo 
good 


At Town Hall, Fania Bossak, soprano, acquitted 
herself admirably before a sized audience who 
thoroughly appreciated her artistic singing. She gave a pro- 
gram of much variety, which constituted an ample test of 
capabilities. In her program, consisting of 
French, English, and Russian songs, Miss 
led a rich voice, sympathetic and _ brilliant, 
which she uses with intelligence. Her interpretations were 
artistic and her enunciation in the various languages was 
good. Throughout the program encores were demanded, to 
which the singer responded. Giuseppe Bambo- 
an addition to a recital, and 


the singer’s 
Italian, 
Bossak 


German, 


reveal 


graciously 
schek at the piano is always 
this was no exception. 


Annette Royak 
\f artistic effect was that given by Annette 
Royak, Russian soprano at Steinway Hall on April 8, her 
nsisting of songs by Haydn (in English), Schu- 
bert (in German), and Debussy (in French). Three Respighi 
ngs in Italian, and five songs and arias by Russian com- 
posers completed an interesting program. Excepting after 
the first gre up the soprano sang encores, repeating some of 
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the songs. Of musical intelligence, with a temperament em- 
bracing all moods, Miss Royak pleased her hearers, Arie 
Abileah aiding this success through her piano accompani 
ments. 


April 9 
Oratorio Society 


The oldest existing New York choral society concluded 
its fifty-fifth season at Carnegie Hall in the evening with 
a presentation of the rarely heard Judas Maccabaeus of 
Handel. The last performance of the work in this city 
took place more than twenty years ago, a remarkable fact 
in view of its grandiose qualities as music and the ready ap- 
peal it makes to every class of listener. In Handel's day 
this oratorio enjoyed great popularity—much more than 
even the Messiah. The composer himself conducted it thirty- 
eight times. 

Under the direction of that gifted and versatile young 
musician, Albert Stoessel, the performance was a completely 
satisfactory one. The well drilled chorus, keenly alive to 
the demands of the score, and sensitively responsive to the 
dictates of the conductor, gave an admirable account of it- 
self. There was precision of attack and release, proper 
tonal balance among the choirs, energy and delicacy where 
respectively needed. 

The soloists were Ethel Hayden, soprano; Nevada Van 
Der Veer, contralto; Tudor Davies, tenor, and Freder:c 
Baer, bass. All four are well known as accomplished ora- 
torio singers, and under the inspiring Stoessel leadership 
they gave of their very best. 

At the organ was Hugh Porter, 
field supplied the cembalo obligatos. 


New York Opera Club 

The New York Opera Club’s musicale and ball at Chalif’s 

1 Tuesday evening, April 9, was attended by many promi- 
nent in musical personalities. When the last dance had been 
played by Louis Krompier and his Society Orchestra every- 
one voted the affair a huge success, all due to the untiring 
efforts of the club’s founder and president, Charlotte Lund 
and her committee, who shared in the honors of the evening. 

The program opened with two Chopin numbers by Daniel 
Wolf, talented young artist and composer, who also played 
later in the evening and was warmly applauded. Ley Curtis 
was amusing in several character sketches and H. Welling 
ton Smith’s rich voice pleased in the Vision Fugitive from 
Massenet’s Herodiade. Miss Lund selected the ever popular 
Depuis le Jour from Charpentier’s Louise, which showed she 
was in good voice. Her singing brought rounds of applause. 
A novelty came with the Aleta Dore ballet in the Offenbach 
barcarolle, well sung by Miss Lund and Virginia Fickling, a 
rich contralto. The combination of voice and dancing proved 
delightful. As a closing number Misses Lund and Fickling 
and Messrs. Smith and Learned were heard in the quartet 
from Rigoletto, an added feature being Don Blanding read- 
ing some of his poems. 

The work done by Miss Lund and the New York Opera 
Club this season has been remarkable, especially as this is 
only their second year. 


and Alfred M. Green- 


Aurelio Giorni 


well known as a member of the 
Steinway Hall, not only in the 
pianist but composer. This was the first of two 
concerts presenting the works of Mr. Giorni, and covered 
the period between 1916-26. The recitalist has always im- 
pressed as being an enthusiastic and vital person, entirely 
serious and completely devoted to his art. These impres- 
i were renewed at this concert and supplemented by 
the conviction that the pianist is gifted with original ideas 
In Composition. 

The program contained four groups chronologically ar- 
ranged, the first of which contained four songs in English 
and German, well interpreted by Mrs. Carl Deis, contralto. 
The compositions = a wealth of melodic content in 
the accompaniments. Mr. Giorni next performed six original 
piano etudes which proved to be most exacting test pieces. 
The pianist played them with vitalizing verve and fine 
virtuosity. 

For the violin there 
which were played by William Kroll, violinist of the trio. 
This is delightful, colorful music, extremely pictorial and 
eulogizing, as it were, the beauties of the Swiss lake of 
Thun, the Sicilian Monreale, the Leyden dunes and Lower 
Manhattan. 

The closing number was a quartet for piano, violin, viola 
and cello, played by Mr. Giorni, Mr. Kroll, Conrad Held 
and Phyllis Kraeuter. Here Mr. Giorni displayed a wide 
and intricate technical knowledge, many intriguing chro- 
matic uses of a more modernistic character than displayed 
in any other of the listed works. 

It was a representative and very friendly audience which as- 
sisted at this concert, and one which showed decided en- 


joy ment. 
Hans Barth 


Hans Barth gave a recital at the Hotel Plaza on April 9 
with his new quarter-tone piano. This piano, which was 
especially manufactured for Mr. Barth on his own design, 
is really two pianos in one, having two keyboards and two 
sets of strings tuned a quarter tone apart. It will be re- 
called that several years ago Mr. Barth assisted in a two- 
piano recital at Aeolian Hall in which the two pianos used 
were tuned a quarter tone apart. The result was interesting, 
as was also the result attained by Mr. Barth at this exhibi- 
tion of his new piano, Whether or not the piano has musical 

value it is at this writing impossible to say. That is a 
matter which posterity must decide, as it must decide upon 
the life of all modernistic experiments. The late Ferruccio 
Busoni was interested in the idea of quarter tones, and 
Alois Haba has written string quartets and even vocal 
music for this new scale, and New York music lovers will 
recall the appearances of Julian Carrillo, Mexican com- 
poser-pianist, who presented here his various instruments 
utilizing very small sub-divisions of the whole tone. 
_ Mr. Barth was assisted by Harriet Ayer Seymour, 
founder of the Seymour School of Musical Re- education, 
who spoke at length on the subject of the twelve-tone scale 
and atonal music. Mr. Barth played a series of his own 
compositions and a largo by Charles E. Ives. 

The music critic finds himself entirely at a loss when con- 
fronted with such an exhibition. There being nothing with 
which to compare this music, and no traditional angle from 
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was a series of Travel Impressions, 


LILA ROBESON, 
who was contralto soloist recently with the Lutheran 
Chorus of Cleveland in the first performance in that city 
of the Bach John Passion. “A warm and pliant 
voice,” “affectingly beautiful,” “an example of beautiful 
phrasing,’—thus did the press speak of Miss Robeson’s 
singing, which, they declared, was heard to splendid ad- 
vantage in all her solo numbers. (Photo by Ben Strauss, 
Cleveland) 





which te approach it, it is practically impossible either to 
describe it or to comment intelligently upon it. It appears 
to be a thing not of the present or of the past, but of the 
future, and seems to depend upon what the composers are 
able to do with it, and also to a great extent upon how 
quickly the public can become accustomed to it. For the 
present, the general idea seems to be that the result of Mr. 
3arth’s playing was largely discord. It is, however, the 
visionary like Mr. Barth who takes the world forward, and 
the progress of his dream will be watched with interest. 


George Rasely 

The National Music League again was sponsor to a suc- 
cessful artist when George Kasely, tenor, gave a song 
recital at Town Hall in the evening. Wiracr of the 
Naumburg Foundation prize and former soloist at the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, Mr. Rasely also has to his credit 
appearances with the New York Philharmonic and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony orchestras. His program at Town Hall 
was made up of five groups of songs, Early English, me- 
dieval French, four Brahms numbers, several Italian songs, 
and six works of modern American composers. In all of 
these he revealed a voice distinguished first of all by purity 
of tone and a certain flexibility of expression, which made 
his singing very enjoyable. His best medium was undoubt- 
edly found in the Brahms numbers, although The Moon 
(George Bagby), one of the numbers of his last group, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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National Opera Company 
Returns to Boston 


Beethoven's First and Ninth Symphonies Impressively 
Given by Symphony Orchestra—Well Known 
Soloists Heard in Recital—The Mason & 
Hamlin Competition 


Boston.—The Ninth Symphony and the St. Matthew 
Passion, heard on successive days, imparted a choral color 
to the complexion of the week at Boston. Solo concert 
singers and pianists further enlivened things for the chronic 
music-goer. 

MiscHa LEVITZKI 

Easter Sunday was a beautiful day outdoors; indoors it 
was made more beautiful for those who attended the piano 
recital of Mischa Levitzki. 

Mr. Levitzki, though still relatively young, is a mature 
performer; a seer in his own right on the interpretative 
side, and in expression a master of his instrument. In the 
latter regard the whole afternoon testified to his efficiency ; 
the way he played Beethoven’s Appasionata was the clue to 
the inspiration of his vision. It was more an infant sym- 
phony than a sonata, and the full gamut of human emotion 
was run. In like vein was his Chopin, the faery lands less 
far removed than ever before; less glorious then than heard 
in dream, perhaps, but full and sweet with morning lights 
and colors. 

Of Debussy, Ravel, Rubinstein, Liszt, he made much. 
Jeux d’Eaux fragile, onomatopoeic, he followed with a 
brilliant Stacato Etude. Then a beautiful lyric quality to 
the Etude de Concert—he almost sang it. Before the artist 
was allowed to depart many encores were exacted by the 
music-hungry enthusiasts. 

BEETHOVEN, First AND NINTH 

Taking a leaf from a fellow-conductor’s notebook, Mr. 
Koussevitzky offered for merits and contrasts, the Choral 
Ninth of Beethoven’s symphonies, and his first, least tinged 
with destiny. He played the latter with his customary ex- 
aggerations of tempo, anomalous, but not objectionable; on 
the whole, more interesting. With the Ninth, though ably 
assisted by his soloists, he was not uniformly so successful 
as a few months ago. It was chiefly the first movement 
which was prosaic, with the strings time and again sub- 
ordinated to an effect of a misplaced spiritual emphasis. 
The orchestral introduction flowed smoothly and meaning- 
fully when Charles Stratton rose for the baritone recitative, 
one waited in vain for an entrance strained and involved. 
The passage came off splendidly, and the standard then set 
was maintained to the end by himself, Ethyl Hayden, so- 
prano, Devora Nadworney, contralto, and of course Fraser 
Gange, who sang the bass part with the orchestra last 
November. The Harvard Glee Club, Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, conductor, and the Radcliffe Choral Society, con- 
ducted by G. Wallace Woodworth, again supplied the 
Chorus; and supplied again in increasing measure of love- 
liness that sheer liquid quality of human tone (and how 
utilized, it goes without saying by now) which no instru- 
ment can reproduce, except the phonograph. 

Nina KosHetz AND ALEXANDRE GRETCHANINOFF 

Pellucid singing graced song of intrinsic charm as Nina 
Koshetz intoned Alexandre Gretchaninoff’s pieces with him- 
self at the piano, on March 30, at Jordan Hall. Over the 
Steppe, Dew Drops, Snowflakes, Snowdrop, the music is of 
the flavor of early 19th century Romanticism, but into each 
song has entered a little Slavic temperament, its own melan- 
choly, and its own haunting soul-harmonies. And _ the 
Children’s Songs, naive, quaint, but penetrating in an un- 
mistakable fashion; Miss Koshetz, with peerless intuition 
and voice, proved qualified to interpret them all. In the 
first part of the program she sang also other songs, by 
Mozart, Bach, Georges Migot ,and Deems Taylor, in which 
she was accompanied well by Pierre Luboshutz. Two 17th 
century Spanish songs arranged by Joaquin Nin found their 
first reception in Boston a very appreciative one. Migot’s 
Les Baladins and Gretchaninoff’s Speckled Hen were also 
given much approved first hearings on this occasion; the 
former, as well as Gretchaninoff’s Folk Song arrangement, 

“Ti Go, I’ll Come,” being dedicated to the talented singer. 

ExizaBetH TRAVIS 

In a pianoforte recital at Jordan Hall on April 1, 

Elizabeth Travis attacked no simple ett of numbers with 
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“His earlier numbers were operatic, full of 
thrill and power.” 
—El Paso Herald. 
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the impetuosity of youth which knows itself to be among 
friends. The Sonata quasi una Fantasia, Chopin’s Waltz in 
A flat major, and his trying Scherzo in B minor—they were 
filled with that buoyancy of the ingenuous which never 
seems to come when masters give of their mellowed art. 
Miss Travis is a good pianist, too; her present technic is 
authentic. 
HARRINGTON VAN HOokESEN 


Harrington van Hoesen sang with intelligence and sin- 
cerity a program at Jordan Hall on April 2, which gave 
opportunity to display his well trained baritone ‘voice. Mak- 
ing the most of the quality and volume at his disposal, 
he added to them a clear enunciation in many tongues, and 
an evident understanding of the context. These things 
endeared him to a demonstrative audience. Handel, Scar- 
latti, Strauss, Grieg, Respighi were represented; also Into 
the Light, by La Forge. Mr. Frank La Forge was accom- 
panist. 

NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY 

Popular request calied the National Opera Company back 
to the Boston Opera House on April 8, their last appear- 
ance here having been early in January. A large audience 
was on hand for the opening performance, La Gioconda. Ad- 
mirable as the aggregation was then in its adherence to the 
ideal of popularizing grand opera by setting low price and 
furnishing acceptable singing, its merited success last night 
spoke for an accomplishment which must be regarded as 
putting the enterprise soundly on its own feet in the matter 
of quality. The singers we heard before, gainers in the 
experience of each other’s company, displayed such vocal 
luxuries as are no longer of mere relative excellence. 

In the title-role Clara Jacobo, displaying an operatic so- 
prano of ingratiating sweetness, made her initial bow here 
with the company. When one has so described her voice 
one has said nearly as much as may be said, for it is of that 
sort to which words are not capable of doing justice. The 
splendor of the duet with Hoeppel in the second act will 
remain one of the most perfect episodes heard upon the 
operatic stage by the listeners. Florilla Shaw, as La Cieca, 
will be long remembered for her part in the scene of thanks 
in the opening act. As Alvise, Isepo, and Zuane, were wel- 
comed back the voices respectively of Santacana, Sorvino, 
and Prosperoni. 

Mario Valle, as Barnaba, in the power of his voice, his 
flexible command of it, and histrionic efficacy, fairly outdis- 
tanced his reputation on this occasion. Elizabeth Hoeppel’s 
naturally dramatic timbre is now fraught with enhanced 
subtleties in fine control, and enriched with an increased 
volume; her part last night was that of Laura. As Enzo, 
Bertini had opportunity once more to sound with unexcelled 
effect the exceptionally well-modulated tones one has become 
accustomed to form him. The degree of improvement 
achieved under the stimulus of the last few months, even 
over what was expected, is remarkable. That it was per- 
ceived by those who were present was evidenced by applause 
which requires the characterization tremendous, from begin- 
ning to end of a performance as long as a Wagner Ring 
drama. 

A delightful feature of the presentations is the nightly 
appearance of a Braggiotti-Denishawn Ballet, which must 
be considered an advantage to all parties concerned. To the 
audience at least as much as any, for such grace, and some- 
times originality, are not very often seen on stages in Bos- 
ton. Lillian Duncan, Premiere Danseuse, assisted on Mon- 
day night, and lent of her spirit in rondo-de-jambe and 
scarf-dance effect with equal felicity. 


Mason & HAMLIN GRAND PIANO COMPETITION 


Playing before a jury of award to consist of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, Harold Bauer and Myra Hess, several young men 
and young women, students at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, are competing in Jordan Hall on April 24, at 
3:30, at the twentieth annual Mason & Hamlin contest for 
a grand piano. The public is invited. 

The Mason & Hamlin competition, initiated in 1910, has 
become one of the most picturesque and inspiring of Ameri- 
can prize contests. Each year it gives a great audience a 
chance to hear carefully trained candidates for ownership 
of a very valuable instrument play “on edge” before three 
famous artists who are themselves on the alert to detect 
excellences and defects of musical craftsmanship. Some 
auditors are proud of having followed every competition 
since the first one, when Julius Chaloff, now pianist, com- 
poser and teacher in Boston, his native city, won the prize. 

The careers of the winners of the Mason & Hamlin prize 
are proving that the juries of award, which have consisted 
each year of the conductor of the Boston Symphony and 
two other noted musicians such as the ones secured this year 
or, in other years, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Er- 
nest Hutchinson, and Charles Martin Loeffler, have chosen 
wisely among the contestants. Several of the winners have 
themselves become celebrated pianists and all so far as 
known, are a credit to their musical education. 

Charles L. Shepherd, the successful contestant in the 
third contest, has been conductor of the Salt Lake Symphony 
Orchestra and one of the ablest and most active musicians 
of the Rocky Mountain states. 

Howard Goding, ’15, pianist and member of the New 
England Conservatory faculty, has become one of the out- 
standing concert performers, with a record of appearance 
in many cities with orchestra and in recital. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, winner in 1920, was chosen, while 
still a very young man, to be pianist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. He has lately made foreign appearances as solo- 
ist and, returning to this country, has been heard with the 
Boston Symphony in its Boston, Cambridge and New York 
concerts and in recital at a agp cities. 

Sue Kyle Southwick, ’18, is one of the foremost concert 
pianists of the South, holtlivg a teaching position at the 
Greensboro, N. C., College for Women and giving programs 
frequently throughout Dixie. 

Naomi Bevard, °19, was, until her marriage two years 
ago, assistant professor of music at Smith College and a 
pianist of many public appearances. 

So on, through the list, the latest winner, Leon Vartanian, 
28, having appeared last December with the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra and scored a fine success. B. M. F. 


Lillian Benisch in St. Louis 
Lillian Benisch, contralto, has done the unusual thing by 
going to St. Louis, to continue her work there with Vitto- 
rio Verse. 























Acclaimed 


as Soloist in Mozart Concerto 
at Friends of Music 
March 24th, 19292 
NEW YORK TIMES: 

A program of Mozart and Brahms was given by 
the Friends of Music, Artur Bodanzky, conduc 
ae: Mozart’s piano concerto in C major, 
with Miss ‘Lonny Epstein as soloist. a 
fluent, admirably phrased performance ‘of the C 
major concerto by Miss Epstein. . She 
played with admirable sense of the traditions and 
style of Mozart. . . The finale had the true 
Mozart sparkle and vivacity, all of which qualities 
in the performance occasioned long and _ hearty 
applause for the player. Olin Downes. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Miss Lonny Epstein, soloist, gave a very com- 
petent performance, displaying a deft, agile and 
polished technique, musicianly in style and phras- 
ing. Francis D. Perkins. 
NEW YORK EVENING WORLD: 

Miss Epstein took her place at the instrument 
with as much poise as if substituting for a world- 
famous pianist, at a few hours’ notice and with 
only one rehearsal, were the most usual thing in 
the world. with utter sangfroid, she ripped 
off its intricate passage-work and conveyed not a 
little of the celestial beauty of the Andante. From 
the large audience she received an ovation of nota- 
ble proportions. Richard L. Stokes. 


Evokes Applause at 
Town Hall Recital 
April Ist, 1929 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
PIANIST STIRS HER AUDIENCE WITH A 
DELIGHTFUL PROGRAM 
Lonny Epstein . played with distinction 
of style, admirable phrasing and thoughtful musi- 
cianship which have already revealed her as a true 
artist. Her tone is unforced and musical. 
. She gave the Brahms work a sympathetic 
and scholarly reading that evoked spontaneous ap- 
plause from a cordial audience. The Schubert 
Sonata, notably in the second andante movement, 
had a crystal clarity and refinement of phrase 
which were in the true vein, and the artist's playing 
of the two brief pieces by Toch were delightfully 
pointed to reveal their pungent wit and flavor. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: 
UNUSUAL TALENTS AT PIANO SHOWN 
BY LONNY EPSTEIN 

Lonny Epstein distinguished herself at a recent 
concert here substituting for an indisposed pianist 
at almost the last moment and, if you please, not 
only playing a Mozart concerto with orchestra 
(under Arturo Bodanzky), but also scoring a de- 
cided artistic success with her impromptu per- 
formance. 

The feat proved Miss Epstein to be an unusually 
well equipped and capable performer, and last 
evening she turnished further evidence to that 
effect at her own piano recital in Town Hall. 

Her Mozart presentation on the previous occa- 
sion was marked primarily by highly refined musi- 
cianship, and again last evening the same quality 
colored her conceptions and delivery. She gave a 
truly admirable r2ading of the Schubert Sonata. 

In Brahms’ sonata in F-sharp minor, opus 
2, Miss Epstein’s stylistic sense stood her in good 
stead and she voiced its more passionate romanti- 
cism and larger dramatic sweep with rare under- 
standing and eloquent feeling. 

A finished and musically applied technic, ingra- 
tiating tone and subtle handling of the pedal were 
noted in everything Miss Epstein played, and in 
addition she exhibited also many delicate tonal, 
rhythmic and other nuances. ‘ 

A deeply appreciative audience bestowed much 
warm applause upon this uncommonly serious and 
gifted young pianist. —Leonard Liebling. 
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Scionti to Teach at American Conservatory, 
Chicago 
After a year’s leave of absence, Silvio Scionti, well known 
concert pianist and pedagogue, again will give private in- 
struction and conduct special repertory and technic classes 
at the American Conservatory in Chicago this summer. For 
many years Mr. Scionti has appeared with success as soloist 


SII VIO SCIONTI 

with leading symphony orchestras of this country, and in 
hundreds of recitals in all parts of the United States. Fol- 
lowing his New York recital at Town Hall in February he 
was highly acclaimed by the critics of that metropolis. In 
his tour this season he has received the highest and most 
enthusiastic praise from both public and press. 

Many of Mr. Scionti’s former pupils will return to him 
this summer for further study, and other young artists are 
embracing this opportunity to place themselves under his 
guidance. 

Muriel Kerr “Scores Triumph” in Philadelphia 

Muriel Kerr made her Philadelphia debut recently when 
she appeared as soloist in the Stanley Series in that city, 
with Sokoloff as conductor, playing the Liszt concerto in 
E flat major. Her success on this occasion was such that 
any older and more experienced pianist might well be proud 
of, and yet Miss Kerr has reaped similar praise everywhere 
she has played on tour following her New York appearances 
as soloist with the Schubert Memorial and in recital. 

“Muriel Kerr Scores Triumph” was the headline in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, the critic of which further de- 
clared that she showed an amazingly finished technic and 
a generally excellent interpretation, while her tone was one 
of great beauty. The Evening Bulletin noted that Miss 
Kerr played this di ficult concerto with “sureness, brilliance 
and be sth,” adding that she negotiated the composition 
perfectly, and the applause given her amounted to an ovation. 
In fact, so great was the enthusiasm of the audience, that 
this young pianist was called to the stage no than 
eight times. “Genius of fire and steel and melting moods,” 
was the verdict of the Inquirer. “Miss Kerr could scarcely 
have made a more impressive bow to a Philadelphia audi- 
ence. It was a splendid concerto, played most brilliantly 
and with a thrilling refinement of tone and interpretation.” 


less 


First Mozarteum Concert a Success 


The introductory concert of the Mozarteum, which was 
held in New York on March 29, was an undisputable suc- 
cess, and promises exceedingly well for the aim of this new 
which is, to advance the love for to cultivate 
NUSIC 

This first concert was made an 
and presented Schubert in all the 
composing abilities 
on the program 

Two 
Dr. G Polonsky, 


society, and 
classic 
All-Schubert program, 
different phases of his 
Musicians of the first order were heard 
and were responsible for its unusual suc- 
uctory talks, by J. W. T. Mason and 
opened the program, which was followed 
by the trio, composed of Naoum Blinder, Emanuel Bay 
and E. Beloussoff. Anna Meitschik, contralto, formerly of 
the Metropolit an Opera, ) omered four Then came 


cess introd 


songs. 
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Arie Abileah, pianist, who was followed by R. Malavista, 
soprano. The Mozarteum Vocal Ensemble, composed of 
R. Malavista, M. Rudinow, R. Starkman, M. Machnes, 
R. Starkman and Mme. Meitschik, presented a scene from 
Faust, Coronach and Psalm 23. 

A large audience filled the auditorium and many 
members were added to the roster of the Mozarteum. 


new 


Jose Iturbi Coming to America 

Jose Iturbi, called “Spain’s greatest pianist,” will be in 
America next season from October to January. Mr. Iturbi 
is heralded as a great artist. The Figaro, Paris, calls him 
a “Spanish temperament plus rare musicianship.” De Tijd 
of Amsterdam claims that he is “a great showman, a great 
artist.” Le Monde Musicale of: Paris says the following 
of him; “Iturbi was ‘ravissant,’ perfect. . . . His sangfroid, 
his impeccability, cast a spell over the great audience. He 
played everything, from the classics to his compatriot, De 
Falla, who could not have found a better interpreter.” 

The London Daily Telegraph waxed enthusiastic as fol- 
lows: “We wonder whether he is not destined to be the 
successor to the great art of a Liszt or a Rubinstein.... 
Yesterday he impressed us as ever with his marvelous com- 
mand of tone color, with a technic practically flawless, with 
his energy, his brilliance.” 

During the season 1928-29, Mr. Iturbi filled an itinerary 
which is } enough to tax the Strength of any "gre. at pianist: 
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Outaer 1-15, ten concerts in 
Lausanne; 18-31, tour of Portugal; 
10, London; 12, Edinburg (soloist 
Glasgow (soloist with orchestra); 15, Brussels; 17, Lon- 
don (Pianoforte Society) ; 23, London; 27, Paris; December 
1-10, six concerts in Russia; 14, The Hague (soloist with 
orchestra) ; 20, Amsterdam (soloist with Concertgebouw ) ; 
January 2, Sebastian, Spain; 4, Coruna, Spain; 5, Vigo, 
Spain; 7, Gijou, Spain; 9, Malaga, Spain; 11, Valencia, 
Spain; 13, Paris; 20, Cairo; 22, Constantinople; 24, Con- 
stantinople ; 31, Alexandria; February 2, Alexandria; 3-10. 
Grecian tour; 15, Pao; 16, Bazone; 19, Nice; 20, Toulon; 
21, Mentone; 22, Cannes; 23, Nice; 24, Marseilles; 25, Saint- 
Raphael; 26, Beaulieu; 27, Cannes; 28, Paris; March 1, 
Leiden (soloist with Concertgebouw) ; 6, Groningen (soloist 
with Concertgebouw) ; 8, Groningen; 10, Amsterdam (solo- 
ist with Concertgebouw ) ; Hl, The Hague; 12, Liverpool; 
17, Lyons; 20, Florence; 22, Rome; 24, Naples; April 1-20, 
fifteen concerts in — and Czecho-Slovakia. Future 
bookings include: May to September, in South America ; 
October to January 1, 1930, United States and Canada. 

Following his season in America and Canada, Mr. Iturbi 
will go to the Orient for another extensive tour. 
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Scandinavia; 15, Geneva; 16, 
November 5, London; 
with orchestra); 13, 


Boyle Pupil Wins Ovation in Reading 


At the recent concert of the Reading Symphony Orches- 
tra at the Rajah Theater in Reading, Pa., the audience was 
treated to a remarkable display of courage and poise as 
well as artistry, when Marion Rapp appeared as soloist 
with the orchestra in the Schumann piano concerto. Not 
more than two pages of the concerto had been played when 
a mishap to the electric lighting system plunged the entire 
auditorium, including the stage, into Stygian darkness. The 
orchestral accompaniment, of course, stopped abruptly, but 
the young pianist continued playing until the first orchestral 
tutti, when, realizing the impossibility of continuing a con- 
certo without accompaniment, she played the Liszt E major 
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Liebestraum. At its conclusion, with the hall still in abso- 
lute darkness, she gave a dazzling performance of the 
Schulz-Evler concert transcription of the Blue Danube, the 
lights coming on just as she reached the final measures. 
The large audience gave the plucky and resourceful young 
artist a real ovation, which was renewed after her bril- 
liant performance of the Schumann concerto. 

Miss Rapp formerly studied with Mrs. George Boyle and 
is now continuing her studies with Mr. Boyle in Phila- 
delphia. 


Corleen Wells as an Oratorio Singer 


Corleen Wells is rapidly becoming one of the best known 
oratorio sopranos in the East, as witnessed by her success 
in this field since her arrival here from the Pacific Coast 
a year and a half ago. During that time Miss Wells has 
sung twenty-six oratorios, and has been praised for her 
ability to enter into the realms of the dramatic, lyric and 
coloratura with equal artistry, and for her merits as a 


CORLEEN WELLS 


musician, having studied the and violin as well as 
voice. 

Following an appearance in Rossini’s Stabat Mater in New 
London, Conn., the Day stated that only soloists with God- 
given voices can do justice to this difficult work, and that 
Miss Wells carried her listeners to great heights in the 
Inflammatus with her superb musicianship. From So. Man- 
chester, where she sang the soprano part of Parker’s Hora 
Novissima, came the following comment from the Evening 
Herald: “Corleen Wells sang O Country Bright and Fair, 
a delightful setting, every feature of which the singer de- 
veloped in a cultured and charming manner. She showed 
depth of feeling and expression of an unusual artist, and 
one who with fine skill subordinated her own personality 


to the interpretation of the composer's thought.” 
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Grainger Breaks Ice 


During the recent cold spell which gripped Northern 
Europe, Percy Grainger crossed the frozen Baltic, from 
Sweden to Finland, on an ice-breaker. The temperature was 
24 below zero and the ice was two feet thick right across 
the sea from Stockholm to Abo. In a letter to his manager 
he writes: “We arrived here (Helsingfors) last night at 
midnight after a jolly trip, crashing noisily through the ice,” 
and, later on, “We have just got back to Stockholm from 
Finland and though it is cold here it feels like warmth after 
the terrific cold of Helsingfors.” 


Althouse Well Received in Toronto 
When Paul Althouse sang in Toronto, 
17, he made an excellent impression. Said Augustus Bridle 
in the Star: “Paul Althouse rose to fine heights of bril- 
liance, a voice of unlimited vibrancy, purely tone. He gave 
an exquisitely lilting picture of the Andalusian folk dance, 
The Silversmith, and a virtuoso performance of O Paradiso, 
in which he created a splendidly furious finale that brought 
down the house.” The Mail said he sang “brilliantly.” This 
engagement was with the Eaton Choral Society. 


Can., on March 
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Mannes Wins Ovation 


Ovations for conductor and orchestra marked the end of 
the season’s concerts under David Mannes at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. An audience of over 9,000 stopped the 
conclusion of the program by prolonged applause and shouts 
after the conductor had taken part, with a violin under his 
chin, in the Strauss waltz, Tales from the Vienna Woods; 


DAVID MANNES 


and it was only after the Tschaikowsky 1812 Overture was 
under way that the applause subsided. 

Following this work, which ended the eighth program of 
the year, the audience again manifested its delight in the 
concerts offered now for the eleventh season. A brilliant 
program concluded the March series, with Schumann’s 
Spring Symphony, and Mozart’s third concerto in E flat for 
French horn and orchestra as the two principal works of 
the evening. The French horn concerto was played by 
Wendell Hoss, a young American who has been in the 
museum orchestra this year, and who formerly played in 
orchestras in Los Angeles, Chicago, Cleveland, and Roches- 
ter, and who teaches his instrument at the Eastman School 
in Rochester. Mr. Hoss, to an orchestral accompaniment 
fresh and joyous, played this work with great beauty. Other 
compositions offered at the final program were the Prize 
Song from The Mastersinger, Chabrier’s Rhapsodie Espag- 
nole, the Danse Macabre of Saint-Saéns, and Rossini’s 
Semiramide Overture. 

For the eight concerts, the total attendance approached 
68,000, with the four January concerts heard by 36,000 
people, and the March attendance approximately 32,000. 
Symphonies given on other programs of this year were the 
fourth and sixth of Tschaikowsky, the first of Brahms, fifth 
and seventh of Beethoven, and the D minor of Cesar Franck. 


Arthur Wilson’s Artist-Pupils in Concert-Opera 


An innovation which proved a success has been offered the 
public in Boston by Theophil Wendt, new conductor of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, in collaboration with Arthur 
Wilson, eminent teacher of singing. 

Mr. Wilson being interested in presenting some of his 
professional voices in music from the operas found coopera- 
tion with his idea of an orchestra program shared with fifty 
minutes of vocal excerpts from Carmen. The first presenta- 
tion of Mr. Wilson’s idea took place on March 17 at the 
first of the orchestra’s two special concerts at the Repertory 
Theatre. The singers were: Dorothy George (Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson), mezzo-soprano; Maria Conde, soprano; Joseph 
Lautner, tenor and John Percival, baritone. 

Mr. Lautner, who went from Mr. Wilson’s studio, season 
before last, to the Ithaca, N. Y. Conservatory of Music, was 
retained this season with a lengthened teaching schedule and 
increased responsibilities in conducting. This was Mr. Laut- 
ner’s third trip to Boston this season (with two more to 
follow) for professional engagements, the most important 
of which was his appearance with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Carpenter’s ballet, Skyscrapers. 

In reviewing this Carmen event the Boston Transcript 
found it to be the event of the afternoon and that the 
“whole procedure amounted to a fairly representative outline 
of the opera.” The critic continued: “It would be difficult 
to find a more evenly balanced group of singers than these 
four. Each had something significant to do and all sang 
smoothly together in ensemble. Miss George skilfully dark- 
ened her tones for the character and passion of Carmen’s 
Habanera; her voice was of a similar richness and en- 
grossing eloquence in the final scene with Don Jose. Mme. 
Conde gracefully, and in excellent lyrical style, sang the 
melodies of Micaela. The slightly plaintive character of Mr. 
Lautner’s voice was admirably suited to the ardent songs 
of Don Jose; seldom indeed has Mr. Lautner been heard 
to such good advantage in a local concert hall. Mr. Percival 
revealed a well developed baritone voice and a commendable 
forthrightness of expression in the Toreador song.” In 
conclusion he states: “Altogether this concert opera was a 
thoroughly satisfying innovation....the enthusiastic and pro- 
longed applause for these excerpts should point the way to 
a really popular feature.” : 


Elsa Foerster to Work with Dossert in Paris 


Elsa Foerster, an American artist-pupil of Mme. Deane 
Dossert who is now teaching in Paris, will go to the French 
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capital, on a short leave of absence, to brush up for the 
Cologne Festival. Of fourteen performances she is booked 
for seven. This season Miss Foerster has sung the daugh- 
ter in Cardillas of Hindemith and the Princess in Marouf, 
given for the first time in Germany. She is also booked for 
Louise, which she plans to study with Mme. Dossert. Miss 
Foerster has been singing in all parts of Germany with ex- 
cellent success. She, like Aroldo Lindi, tenor, whose oper- 
atic triumphs are well known, is indeed a great credit to the 
teaching of this distinguished woman. 


Brahms Chorus Gives Bach Passion 


The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia, N. Lindsay Norden, 
conductor, presented as its second offering during this, its 
third season, the Bach Passion According to St. John, which 
was given at the First Presbyterian Church on March 28. 

Before the performance of The Passion music, Rollo F. 
Maitland played Oh, World, I E’en Must Leave Thee, by 
Brahms, as a tribute to the memory of S. Wesley Sears, 
organist of St. James Episcopal Church, Philadelphia; 
“one of the first subscribers to the Brahms Chorus, he was 
vitally interested in its growth and its success.” 

The St. John Passion received what was said to be its 
first performance in Philadelphia at this time. The chorus 
of one hundred voices was assisted by forty members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with Mr. Maitland as organist and 
Roma E. Angel pianist, and the following soloists : Elizabeth 
Harrison, soprano; Maybelle Marston, contralto; Frank 
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Oglesby, tenor, and Nelson Eddy and Lester R. Paton, 
basses. 

The solo recitatives and arias were sung impressively 
by these artists, while the blending of the voices with the 
orchestra was admirable, with Mr. Maitland’s organ accom- 
paniments adding the proper solemnity and grandeur to the 
performance. 

The Brahms Chorus, by its training and past performances, 
was well able to-handle the difficult music of the St. John 
Passion, and it so proved itself, singing the dramatic and 
stirring music with a simple and yet reverent and subtle 
richness of tone that was highly artistic and satisfactory. 
Mr. Norden’s inspirational directing brought out the pro- 
found and beautiful qualities of the work, which was greatly 
appreciated by the capacity audience gathered in the church. 


Merry Harn Busy 

Merry Harn was recently heard at the Matinee Music 
Club, at the Ambassador Hotel, when she sang a group of 
old English and French songs. 

Miss Harn, who is a mezzo soprano, and specializes in 
costume recitals, was heard at the Middlesex Woman's 
Club on April 1, in Lowell, Mass. On May 22 she will ap- 
pear with the Octave Club in Norristown, N. J., with Mina- 
belle Hunt as her accompanist. In July she will leave for 
Europe with her husband and will attend with him the In- 
ternational Advertising Convention. Mr. Harn is a widely 
known newspaper man. While in Europe Miss Harn will 
study and also obtain new costumes, the latter being a most 
important feature of her program. 


La Force-Bertmen Stupios 
SUMMER SCHOOL 





June 15th —September Ist 





FRANK LA FORGE 


Voice Production, Coaching, Program 
Building, Classes in Accompanying 
and Piano. (Leschetizky) 


MR. LA FORGE AND MR. VAN HOESEN WILL GIVE 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 


Concert Pianist and Pedagogue, 
Piano, Specializing in Technique and 
Interpretation. 


A SERIES OF HISTORICAL RECITALS 


MR. BERUMEN WILL CONDUCT A SERIES OF LECTURE RECITALS IN THE STUDIO— 
AND 
ARTIST SINGERS AND PIANISTS WILL BE HEARD IN WEEKLY RECITALS IN THE STUDIOS 
DURING THIS SUMMER SESSION. 





HARRINGTON VAN HOESEN, PU- 
PIL OF FRANK LA FORGE, 
MEETS WITH GREAT SUC- 
CESS IN BOSTON 


As to voice, Mr. van Hoesen possesses an instru- 
ment of beautiful, darkening, reed-like quality. In the 
frequent mezza voce it takes on smooth, velvety 
texture. This it maintains in the “pianos” of the full 
voice. Rising to the fortes, it loses none of its pleas- 
antness though the tones of velvet give way to more 
positive timbres . . . —Boston Evening Transcript, 
April 3, 1929. 

Perhaps the most dramatic bit of work came in 
Respighi’s “In alto mare” which so pleased his 
listeners that they would have an encore. “Extase” by 
Duparc revealed the artist’s ability to disclose the 
emotional content of a song. Our review would be 
incomplete without mention of Mr. La Forge’s own 
song “Into the Light,” a brilliant number, brilliantly 
sung and enthusiastically received . . . —Christian 
Science Monitor, April 3, 1929. 


. and beyond most young singers he has a flair 
for recital singing. His is the gift of holding his 
listeners’ attention, and of giving each song its ap- 
propriate individuality—Boston Post, April 3, 1929. 


... By talent and temperament he is of the race of 
interpreters. He has a rare power of dramatic em- 
phasis, of expressive diction, and an admirable sense 
of rhythmic movement and phrase, an unusually in- 
telligent appreciation of his songs, their meaning and 
mood . . . —Boston Globe, April 3, 1929. 


. .. This new singer, Mr. van Hoesen, comes richly 
blessed. Of prime importance, he has it in him to 
please the people . . . Distinct enunciation he has de- 
veloped in four or five tongues . . . He sings in tune. 
Boston Herald, April 3, 1929. 


ARTHUR WARWICK, PUPIL OF 


ERNESTO BERUMEN, TRI- 
UMPHS IN RECITAL 


Arthur Warwick’s poetic temperament found utter 
ance in interpretations of definite charm at his piano 
recital at Steinway Hall yesterday evening. His 
modest poise and earnestness of purpose won imme- 
diate favor from a large audience, who were not slow 
to come under the spell of his refined and tasteful 
treatment of the instrument. 


There was an intimate quality about his playing, 
which, with a warm, sympathetic singing touch and 
a fluent technique, combined to make his efforts ex 
tremely pleasing. Mr. Warwick possesses individu- 
ality and a good sense of style. If his work was not 
of the brilliant, flashy variety, it had less common 
merits to make up for that deficiency. 


He was especially at home in numbers calling for 
delicacy and atmosphere, like Zeckwer’s “En Bateau,”’ 
which won a repetition, or the “Vent dans la Plaine” 
and “Voiles” of Debussy. His program also contained 
the “Sonata Eroica” of MacDowell, Liszt’s seldom- 
heard Fourth Rhapsody, and the Liszt Variations on 
a theme by Bach.—Noel Straus, N. Y. Evening World, 
Jan., 1929. 





The following artists have for a number of years done their entire voice 
work with FRANK LA FORGE: Mme. Frances Alda, Mme. Margaret 
Matzenauer, Lawrence Tibbett, Harrington van Hoesen, and many others 


E_iswortH BELL, Secretary 
14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: 
Trafalgar 8993 





Lindsbor?, Festival 


(Continued from page 7) 


GLEE CLUB CONCERT 
Thursday afternoon brought forth the Girls’ Glee Club in 
several groups of songs sufficiently varied with incidental 
solos and a mixed quartet to give a delightful turn to the 
program. Carl Jacobs, Christine Anderson and Clarence 
Sawhill carried solo parts, and the quartet included Alyce 
Arnold, Thelma Jo Fisher, Clarence Sawhill and Carl 
Jacobs. There are many lovely voices in the organization 
and Luther Mott, the director, brought out some fine effects. 
Stanton Fiedler, tenor, and Henry Gibson, pianist, assisted 
with a group of solos each. Their work was excellent. 
DepicatorRY CANTATA 
The Dedicatory Cantata by Carl 
exceeded expectations with 
for preparation had been limited due to 
various delays. It is an ode to the pioneers of this commu- 
nity, their idealism, and the realization of some of these 
ideals. Mr. Busch has preserved the spirit of the text to a 
high degree and produced a work of musical value as well as 
It was rendered by the Oratorio So- 
Stanley Deacon 


Busch, given Friday 
afternoon, regard to perform- 
ance, as the time 


melodic gratefulness 
ciety with Mr. Busch as guest conductor. 
sang the baritone solos beautifully. Preceding the cantata 
Messrs. Arvid, Wallin, Arthur Uhe and Hjalmar Wetter- 
strom played the Arensky Trio, op. 32, with good ensemble 
and mature interpretation. A_ violin (Airs Russes, 
Wieniawski) was brilliantly performed by Mr. Uhe. He 
was warmly applauded and responded with a composition 


for violin alone 


solo 


St. MatrHew Passion 

night the Oratorio Society made history 
Matthew Passion was presented to the public at 
large for the first time in Kansas. Music critics of the big 
dailies had heralded this rendition as an occasion of the 
greatest musical importance in the Middle-West. Ernest 
Davis took the part of the Evangelist, vocally the most diffi- 
oratorio. He has both the voice and the 
this exacting part and scored an immense 
arias, Grief and Pain, Have 
a depth of ex- 
suited to 


Friday when 


3ach’s St 


cult role in any 
temperament tor 
success. Mrs. Havens sang the 
Mercy, Lord, on Me, Ah, Golgotha, with 
pression that moved all hearts; are admirably 
her voice. Stanley Deacon was heard to good advantage in 
the recitatives which constitute the major portion of his 
role. Miss Montana caught the right spirit in the aria, Bleed 
and Break Thou Lov Heart, as well as in other minor 
parts. The rendition, under Hagbard Brase’s able direction, 
made a profound impression. The chorus has even a finer 


they 


ving 





DUDLEY 
BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 


Will lecture and hold Classes 
at 
UNIVERSITY 


York City 


COLUMBIA 


New 
July 8th—August 16th 


ll applications for these classes must 
Columbia University 


be made to 
; Session 


Summer 


Mr. Buck will also give a lim- 
ited number of private lessons 
at his Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue. 
For terms, particulars, etc., address, 
ELSIE T. COWEN, Secretary 


471 West End Ave., New York City 
Telephone Endicott 7449 











FREDERIC WARREN 


June 15—Sept. 15 


Open-air Theatre for Concerts 


Madison, N. H. 


V oice—Coaching 


Swimming—Boating—Climbing—Fishing 


Address to June Ist, 169 E. 78th St., New York 


ORLOFFEF 
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feeling for expression in the St. 
Matthew Passion than in the Mes- 
siah, although not quite so perfect 
technically. Many prominent mu- 
sicians in the Middle-West were 
present for the rendition. 


Mip-West ConrTEST 


For several years, music, expres- 
sion and art contests have been 
held in connection with the annual 
festival embracing Kansas and sur- 
rounding states. This year, Mon- 
and Saturday had been set 
aside for these events. Winners 
were as follows: Violin—(class 
A) Fredda Longfield, Kansas City, 
Mo., first place; Weldon Wilber, 
Wichita, Kans., second; (class B) 
Louise Martin, Hoisington, Kans., 
first place; Edna Russell, Jewell, 
Kans., second; Piano—(class A) 
Carl Neely, Joplin, Mo., first; Vir- 
ginia Flanders, Salina, Kans., sec- 
ond; (class B) Eloise Burt, 
Greensburg, Kans., first; Margaret 
Dobson, Medicine Lodge, Kans., 
second. The following were from 
Kansas: Expression—(class_ A) 
June Vollmer, Great Bend, first; 
Ruth Gregory, Great Bend, sec- 
ond; (class B) Bernice Mosser 
Larned, first; Mary Lawrence, 
Belle Plaine, second; Voice— 
(class A) Fred Ellis, McPherson, 
first; Rachael Knepper, Clay Cen- 


day 


April 20, 1929 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE LINDSBORG, KANS., FESTIVAL, 
which was held from Palm Sunday to Easter Sunday. Left to right: (first row) Jens 
Stensaas, Arthur Uhe, Carl Busch, Ernst Pihlblad, Marie Montana, Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, Stanley Deacon; (second row), Hjalmar Wetterstrom, Hagbard Brase, 
Arvid Wallin, Mrs. John Selby, Luther Mott, Oscar Thorsen, Ellen Strom, Oscar 
Lofgren, Mabelle Leonard, Annie Swensson, Birger Sandzen. 





ter, second; (class B) Evans Ray, ae 
Sterling, first; Arleta Gaston, Beloit, second q Girls’ Glee 
Clubs—Wichita, first; Sterling, second; Art—Sally Brown, 
Colorado Springs, Col., first; Gordon Dunn, Horton, Kans., 
second: Grade Schools—Beloit, Kans., first; Springfield, 
Mo.. second. Judges during the week were: Arthur Uhe, 
Hjalmar Wetterstrom, Laurine Frost, Oscar Thorsen, Arvid 
Wallin, Ellen Strom, Annie Swensson, Thure Jaderborg, 
Luther Mott, Stanton Fiedler, Hagbard Brase, Geneva 
Smith, Vera Wagar, Birger Sandzen, Dolores Gaston. 
StupENTs RECITAL 
A mid-week recital by advanced students from the School 
of Fine Arts revealed some fine talent. The following took 
part: Carl Jacobs, Clarence Sawhill, La Berma Neves, 
Reid Knechtel, Helen Danielson, Edith Anderson, Carl Mel- 
ander, Zona Hoch, Cecelia Senne, Marian Spencer, May- 
belle William Gehrke, Beth Hendrickson. 
Art EXHIBITION 
The art exhibition has become an integral part of the 
festival, this season being the thirty-second annual event. 
The collection represented a valuable display of paintings, 
etchings, lithographs and sculpture by renowned artists from 
several sections of the United States. Birger Sandzen, head 
of the Art Department, was in charge of the exhibition. 
He has achieved fame as an interpreter of the great South- 
west in his paintings and lithographs. 
PINNERA RECITAL 
Expectations were placed high for Gina Pinnera’s recital 
Easter Sunday afternoon. Critics had been lavish in their 
praise, venturing comparison of her vocal gifts with artists 
of world-wide reputation. She has a splendid voice and 
demonstrated this fact during her entire recital, proving 
that what had been prophesied of her is true. She received 
adequate support from her accompanist, Frederick Schau- 


Leonard, 


wecker. 
141st RENDITION 

The closing night brought a thrill in more ways than one. 
In spite of raw, damp weather which had prevailed all day, 
the evening brought a record crowd that packed the large 
hall to capacity and several hundred persons even bought 
standing room. The 141st rendition of the Messiah was a 
stirring performance. Chorus, orchestra and soloists gave 
of their best effort. The festival was a success artistically 
and financially. O. 


Duncan Dancers Here 

The Isadora Duncan Dancers, who, since their engage- 
ments at the Manhattan Opera House and Wallacks Theatre 
last December, have been successfully touring a number of 
the largest cities including Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Detroit, 
Chicago and Montreal, returned to the Manhattan on Thurs- 
day of this week for a series of five performances. Evening 
programs were scheduled for Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day and matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Irma Duncan, 
who heads the Russian group has added many new solo and 
ensemble numbers not seen when the organization was here 
before. Everywhere on tour the dance-disciples of Isadora 
Duncan are reported to have been received with great acclaim. 

S. Hurok, American manager for the Duncans, is in re- 
ceipt of a cablegram from the Moscow Government urging 
him to return the artists to the Russian capital by May 1, 
there to participate in an important festival arranged for that 
date. Previously-arranged bookings for the organization, 
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Golf 


Then “The Majors’ Madison, N. H. 


however, Mr. Hurok reports, will prevent their reaching 
their Russian home by that time. 


Peabody Summer School Announcement 

Otto Ortmann, director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music in Baltimore, announces that the eighteenth session 
of the Summer School will be held from June 24 to August 
3. As usual, it will be conducted in conjunction with the 
summer school of the Johns Hopkins University, thus mak- 
ing it possible for students at either school to take supple- 
mentary studies at the other, and also enabling students in 
the Conservatory to take certain courses which will be ac- 
cepted by the university as electives for the degree of bach- 
elor of science. 

Dr. Edward F. Buchner will conduct the university school 
and Frederick R. Huber the one at the Conservatory, and 
the staff of the latter will consist of members of the winter 
faculty and instructors of the Preparatory Department, in- 
cluding Austin Conradi, Pasquale Tallarico, Virginia Black- 
head, Carlotta Heller, Mabel Thomas and Lubov Breit 
Keefer, in piano; Charles H. Bochau will have charge of 
the vocal department ; J. C. Van Hulsteyn and Frank Gittel- 
son, of violin, and Louis Robert, organ. The summer school 
also will offer courses in harmony and composition by How- 
ard R. Thatcher; one in interpretation by Mr. Conradi, and 
in ear-training and accompanying by the Misses Blackhead 
and Thomas. The former also will conduct a teachers’ 
training course and a course in appreciation of music. 


Grace Divine Again Scores in Cincinnati 


For the fourth time in two years, Grace Divine, Metro- 
politan mezzo soprano, returned to Cincinnati and sang with 
the Big Four Choral Club. Again she won the approval of 
critics as well as audience. The Cincinnati Times-Star said 
in part as follows: “Grace Divine sang with sensational suc- 
cess... Her voice is a mezzo-soprano of contralto breadth 
and coloring, and of noteworthy beauty in the middle and 
lower registers.” The Enquirer stated that “All the groups 
were sung in the style Miss Divine has accustomed Cincin- 
nati audiences ta expect from her and were enthusiastically 
received.” J 

Miss Divine’s busy season extends right through the 
spring months. On April 26 she will give a recital at the 
Briarcliff Manor Lodge at Briarcliff, N. Y. May 8 she will 
appear in The Elijah at Flushing, N. Y., and May 10 will 
find her at the Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., singing in 
the St. Matthew Passion. 


Flora Woodman to Tour Here 


Flora Woodman, young English soprano, who will make 
her first American concert tour next November, has recently 
appeared in some very important concerts. Among them 
she sang with the Scottish Orchestra, conducted by Albert 
Coates, on January 23; at Royal Albert Hall, Annual Burns 
Nicht, January 26, when she received an “uproarious recep- 
tion”; at Queen’s Hall, London, with Arthur de Greef: and 
at the Croydon Super-Concerts, with Cortot, on March 4. 

Miss Woodman has frequently been selected to sing at 
the most important concerts, including the Handel Festival 
the Norwich Festival and the Dramatic performance of 
Hiawatha at Albert Hall last June, Miss Woodman taking 
the part of Minnehaha when the King and Queen were 
present. 


Phyllis Kraeuter an “Outstanding” Cellist 

According to the Marion Star, “Phyllis Kraeuter gave what 
was undoubtedly one of the most interesting programs which 
the Marion, O., Lecture-Recital Club has presented this 
season,” her program revealing fully “her technic, full tones 
dexterous and light bowing, and nimble fingering.” This 
critic then concluded: “Miss Kraeuter holds an unique posi- 
tion, in that few women are masters of the cello, and of 
these few she is one of the most outstanding.” 
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At the Hotel Commodore, on April 1, The Bohemians gave a dinner to Serge Koussevitsky. 
guest of honor made speeches. 


in the musical program. Rubin Goldmark and the 
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WF: 


THE BOHEMIANS DINE KOUSSEVITZKY. 


te Henderson, Olin Downes, 


The only women present were 
Some of those present were Henry Hadley, Clarence and Joseph 
Paolo Gallico, Siegmund Herzog, Hugo Gruenwald, Siegfried Kahn, Jacques Danielson, Felix Salmond, Herman Irion, Gustave L. Becker, Josef Lhevinne, 
Palmer, George Bernard, Alexander Gretchaninoff, Leonard Liebling, W. 


Sigmund Spaeth, W. H. Brennan, Henry Holden Huss, 


Mmes. Koshetz, Luboschiitz, and Lhevinne, who took part 
Adler, Albert Von \Doenhof, 
Berthold Neuer, John 
Louis Persinger, 


Aurelio Giorni, Alexander Russell, Francis Rogers, Willem Willeke, and William Kroll. 





Rochester’s Community Music Festival 


The Community Music Festival that was held in Rochester, 
N. Y., last spring proved such a success that it is being 
repeated this year at Convention Hall, May 1-4, with the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the various groups that took 
part last season and with a number of additions. The 
event is under the auspices of the Council for Better Citi- 
zenship of the Chamber of Commerce, and is being sup- 
ported by the city government and many other groups. 

About fifty different organizations are rehearsing for 
appearance on the programs. The American singing so- 
cieties that are taking part include the combined Episcopal 
choirs, the Baptist choirs, the combined African church 
choirs, the Rochester Festival Chorus, the Catholic Wo- 
men’s Chorus, the Chadwick Chorus and Orchestra, the 
Knights of Columbus Chorus, the Damascus Chanters, the 
Freeman Little Symphony Orchestra, and the University of 
Rochester Glee Club. Both the public and parochial schools 
are being represented by orchestras, bands, choruses and 
dancing, and the Eastman School of Music and the Hoch- 
stein Memorial Music School by orchestras and chorus. 
The Rochester School for the Deaf is also being represented 
by a group of young dancers. 


Central Choral Club Concert 


Lotta Madden conducted the March 27 presentation of 
The Seven Last Words of Christ (Dubois) at Central 
Christian Church, New York, the club having the following 
soloists: Marie De Kyzer, soprano; Cortland Donaldson, 
tenor; Walter Kieselbach, baritone. May Ann List was 
accompanist, and the entire work had been carefully pre- 
pared. A large audience applauded the effective solos, espe- 
cially All Ye Who Travail, gloriously sung by Miss De 
Kyzer. Miss Madden has sung frequently of late at the 
Shepherd residence, when De Luca, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, warmly praised her, and also at a Friday 
recital, American Institute of Applied Music, etc. April 
19 she will give her annual pupils’ recital. 








FIFTH SEASON—1929-1930—NOW BOOKING 


Concerts of Motets, Madrigals 
Folk Songs and Other Music 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 











Musicians’ Club Annual Dinner 


Some 300 interested persons sat down to the annual dinner 
of the New York Musicians’ Club, in the Roof Garden of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, April 10, F oe non 
Arthur Bergh introducing the honor guests about 9:30 p.m. 

It was a notable company of leading lights of the musical 
profession, Sousa starting the oratory with many humorous 
anecdotes relating to his world tours; affectionate applause 
greeted this distinguished American who is so well known 
in foreign lands. Dr. Lee DeForest followed, and spoke of 
the Sound Moving Pictures, radio music generally, and re- 
gretted the fact that some 3,000 orchestra players of New 
York had lost jobs; he believes that radio music, and its 
various manifestations, is in a period of transition. 

Dr. Louis Anspacher gave a splendid talk containing many 
true statements of musical and dramatic matters, even if not 
complimentary to the human race. Will Durant offered a 
truly poetic and eloquent address, likewise chiding humans 
for many wrong things, and Hon. Charles H. Tuttle, U. S. 
District Attorney, got attention with many anecdotes, fol- 
lowed by an able and authoritative address. “Roxy” Rothafel 
gave a modest talk, saying he was “digging in a big pile of 
coal, trying to create and hold interest in worth-while 
music,” and mentioned his symphonic orchestra, chorus of 
eighty voices, production of the Messiah, Ninth Symphony, 
etc., and promised to “dig harder than ever ;” his was the 
truly sincere talk of the evening. Henry Hadley contributed 
brief remarks, and Felix Salmond played cello solos, with 
Dr. Rumschisky at the piano. Anna Case sang a Haydn 
song, Bird of the Wilderness, and Song of India, to accom- 
paniments by Mr. Bergh, and was generously applauded. 

President Bergh was alternately earnest and humorous in 
his introductions of the speakers, and the evening was hugely 
enjoyed, reflecting credit on Chairman W. L. Coghill, of the 
John Church Company, as well as the dinner committee of 
eighty prominent musical people. 


Dimitrie Cuclin Summer Courses 


Dimitrie Cuclin, violinist, teacher and composer, with 
studios in New York, who was formerly professor of musical 
aesthetics at the Conservatory of Music of Bucharest, 
Roumania, will lecture on musical aesthetics during the com- 
ing summer at his New York studios. 

For the first time, American students may avail themselves 
of an opportunity to study musical aesthetics, as conceived 
and taught by Prof. Cuclin. The course is divided into 
three branches, namely, Psychology of the musical elements 
and facts—for students already acquainted with theory, har- 
mony and counterpoint; Philosophy of the musical composi- 
tion—for those already familiar with all the musical forms ; 
Ethics of the musical expression essence—for either special- 
ists or amateurs. Prof. Cuclin will only accept a limited 
number of pupils, as he is anxious to have only those who 
are desirous of going deep into the subjects. He describes 
the type of pupils he wants to work with as follows: “This 
is a warm and generous appeal to all those who, fulfilling 
the conditions above described, now knowing how to use 
properly their knowledge and inspiration, or what way to 
follow in the confusion of many systems professed in the 
present time, need light and the awakening of their faith 
and enthusiasm.” 


Bands Featuring Maduro Compositions 


The United States Army Band, under the direction of 
Captain Stannard, played Charles Maduro’s Welcome Home 
March, which he dedicated to Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System on April 6. 

Captain Prevost, director of the Royal Belgian Symphonic 
Band, which is now giving concerts throughout the United 
States, visited Mr. Maduro after the band’s recent Carnegie 
Hall recital in New York, and upon hearing Mr. Maduro’s 
compositions, decided right there and then that he would 
feature some of them at the band’s next New York appear- 
ance in May. 


Isadore Freed Citstedes Lecture Series 


On March 27 the last of a series of eighteen lecture 
recitals was given in Philadelphia by Isadore Freed, pianist 
and composer. Mr. Freed covered historically the develop 
ment of music through the ages as exemplified by the works 
of the great masters of each period. 

A unique point in the planning of the series was the fact 
that the first lecture was entitled “Why Modern Music?” 
and the last three were devoted to an analysis of the works 
of the chief schools of contemporary composition. It was 
Mr. Freed’s intention to show the inevitability of our con 
temporary idiom, just as the romantic and the classic idioms 
were inevitable in their respective a 3y beginning 
with the music of the moderns, Mr. Freed was able to sh 
the relationship that exists between an music of today and 
the music of past generations, proving that all great music 
adheres to fundamental aesthetic principles that do not 
change with time. 

During the course of his eightéen lectures, Mr. Freed 
played more than 160 compositions by classic and modern 
masters. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Edward Johnson Discusses Fra Gherardo 


Pizzetti’s opera, Fra Gherardo, still continues to be dis- 
cussed. No work that has been given in the Metropolitan 
in recent years has aroused such vigorous differences of 
opinion, and it seems to us that the work has been very 
generally misunderstood by critics and musicians. 

It occurred to us that it might not be altogether a bad 
plan to ask Edward Johnson, who was the Fra, what he 
thought about it all. His thoughts are those of a man who 
knows Pizzetti, who has created one of Pizzetti’s earlier 
operas in Italy, and who has his doubts about the possi- 
bility of further progress in the development of lyric opera. 

Mr. Johnson finds Fra Gherardo misunderstood in this 
country because few people apparently have taken the 
trouble to enter deeply into the meaning and the psychology 
of the libretto. The idea conveyed by the opening scene 
between Gherardo and Mariola seems to Johnson to have 
been generally overlooked—judging by the comments he 
has heard. This idea is conveyed in the words of Mariola: 
“I remember now : Yes, yonder, in Tolosa, in 
San Marta, under the altar there is a painting of a fair 
man placing his hands upon a young woman who is kneel- 
ing to him. Her hair falls loosely around her shoulders 
and she seems to be worshipping him. You are so very 
much like him . ’ and in the reply of Gherardo: “Jesus 

: One day Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, 
and behold a woman of the street, called Mary Magdalene, 
came in, . 

Mr. Johnson 
make-up—that it 


heard that there was comment upon his 
was too Christlike. But he says he did 
not dress the part as a correct imitation of what the 
Middle Ages priest may actually have looked but rather 
as Gherardo evidently appeared to Mariola, judging by her 
own words. She got her idea from a picture and from 
Gherardo’s resemblance to a picture, just as we all of us 
get our idea of the Founder of the Christian religion from 
a picture, that is, from the concept of the artists of the 
Middle Ages. 

Just so, says Mr. 
part of the clown in 
fact would be dirty 


conceives the 
traveling player in 
his clothes soiled and al 
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Pagliacci. The 
and ragged, 
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ordinary in song literature 
management 


bernece kazounoff 
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together unattractive, instead of which Mr. Johnson ideal- 
izes the part, wears a great ruff around his neck which 
he puts on fresh and clean at every performance, and makes 
an ideal Pierrot instead of a wandering player. 

As to Pizzetti’s ideas and ideals, first of all Mr. John- 
son points out that the technical feat displayed by the 
composer in setting the words at the very speed at which 
they would be spoken, and with the exact accent which 


Edwards 


EDWARD JOHNSON 


would be natural in speaking them, is worthy of the high- 
est praise. At first, says Mr. Johnson, when he began 
studying the part he found difficulty in getting into this new 
idiom, but as he progressed through the acts toward the 
end, he gradually came to understand the idiom and then 
when he went back again to the first act he found it simple 
enough. At the same time, the mere task of memorizing 
this tremendously long libretto, and the infinitely intricate 
rhythms of the voice parts, proved to be colossal. The 
slightest rhythmic mistake, he says, would throw the 
singers off, and it might not be by any means simple to 
get back into the part again. It is not a matter of sing- 
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ing extended, sustained notes with melodic line, but of 
reciting almost as rapidly as one can speak long, almost 
non-melodic phrases. 

Psychologically, Mr. Johnson finds the two chief roles, 
and especially that of Gherardo, extremely interesting. 
Typical of the Middle Ages was this conflict between the 
man and the saint. Typical also this instability of char- 
acter which causes Gherardo to do almost invariably, un- 
der impulse, the wrong thing, and suddenly to discover 
himself in hot water as a result. His love for Mariola is 
impulsive, and he hardly falls into sin before realization 
comes to him. When he is called upon by the mob to lead 
them in their revolt, and places himself at their head as 
their leader, he instantly realizes that he has done some- 
thing which is against his natural feeling and opposed to 
what he considers morally right. 

Gherardo is not so much a weak character as a char- 
acter which naturally must have arisen with extreme fre- 
quency during hysterical monastic times when it was felt 
by many that a man could only be righteous by turning 
his back absolutely upon the world and its wickedness. 

As to the Pizzetti theory of opera, Mr. Johnson won- 
ders if there is any other possible for the future. The 
music drama, as conceived by Wagner, Debussy and others, 
but never fully accepted by any composer until Pizzetti 
constructed this work, appears, at least theoretically, to be 
an ideal opera. Mr. Johnson points out that in Italy peo- 
ple do not go to opera for the music alone, but for an 
evening’s entertainment; the whole thing, music, drama, 
words, scenery, costuming, the whole pageantry, means 
something to them that opera will never mean to Ameri- 
cans until they hear it in their own language. It is possible 
for an Italian to understand every word, or certainly nearly 
every word, of Fra Gherardo. To the Italian this work 
could well be criticised from the point of view of the spoken 
drama. If the force of the spoken drama is heightened, as 
it undoubtedly is, by its musical investiture, then there is 
a definite cause for congratulation. It is not a question 
whether the music is good music or not good music; the 
question is, whether the ensemble is, to those who can fully 
understand all of the features of the ensemble, not more 
impressive than the drama would be if merely spoken. 

Mr. Johnson is convinced that this is the case. He has 
faith in Pizzetti as a man of sincere convictions, and he 
believes that he has really arrived at an idiom that is 
worth while and will be, in time recognized as such. 

The singer of today, as Mr. Johnson points out, is di- 
vided between various styles of operatic music which have 
very little in common. From the florid style of early days, 
through the gradual approach of more or less dramatic 
song, to the modernisms which demand a dramatic recita- 
tive, there has been a gradual progression or retrogression, 
whichever one may consider it to be. The question which 
now arises is not a return to the early types of operatic 
song. The florid aria with its meaningless display has cer- 
tainly disappeared and is unlikely ever to return; the 
question is, therefore, whether music as such is to dis- 
appear entirely from opera, or, on the other hand, whether 
music can be written to the music drama which will do 
complete justice to the drama and at the same time com- 
plete justice to the music. 

In such a work as Fra Gherardo, it is perfectly evident 
that music is sacrificed. There is nothing here which is 
likely to furnish an addition to the literature of concert 
music; nothing that amateur instrumentalists are ever to be 
likely to amuse themselves with at the piano; no arias 
that are ever likely to be used apart from the drama. 

It is just as evident that all of the successful operas of 
the past, with the exception of Pelleas and, perhaps, of 
the Love of Three Kings, have offered material that could 
be used apart from the drama. It is a fully recognized 
fact that Wagner did not, in the Pizzetti sense, write music 
drama, for the simple reason that the Wagner operas, 
from the first to the last, are simply chains of separate 
musical numbers, united indeed by common thematic ma- 
terial and uniformity of idiom, but nevertheless quite suit- 
able to concert performance. 

Mr. Johnson points out that there is strong and obvious 
thematic material in Fra Gherardo, although one might not 
recognize it in one or two hearings. The same is evidently 
true in the King’s Henchman, which is also to a large 
extent a music drama, but it was remarked by the inter- 
viewer that certain distinctions must be observed. In 
operas like those of Wagner and, for instance, Pelleas, 
the music at every moment possesses a charm that has 
nothing to do with its thematic material. Wagner and 
Debussy and other great composers whose names have be- 
come household words, have attained this eminence be- 
cause of some characteristic color in their idiom which in- 
stantly arouses pleasurable emotion. It is that which is 
lacking in the music of Pizzetti, at least in Fra Gherardo, 
and it is possibly that also which makes of this work 
more definitely a music drama than Pelleas. One does not 
find pieces in Pelleas that may be lifted bodily for concert 
use. This, however, is certainly due to the form, not to 
the musical content. One need hear only a bar or two of 
any part of the Debussy score to be delighted with the 
music itself, quite apart from the meaning, entirely apart 
from the drama which is obviously not true of the music 
of Fra Gherardo. Pizzetti has apparently intentionally 
avoided that sort of writing. 

But which sort of opera is the world of the future likely 
to accept? That is a question Mr. Johnson acknowledges 
himself unable to answer any more than any of wus can 
answer it. At the same time Mr. Johnson feels that no one 
can become intimately acquainted with the Fra Gherardo 
score and not appreciate the greatness of the achievement. 
Pizzetti has done what he set out to do. In some other 
music dramas this fact is not so evident. It often hap- 
pens that the composer obviously intends to write an aria or 
a duet, love music or something of the sort, and fails be- 
cause he lacks melodic invention. Pizzetti never shows any 
stich attempt and failure. He clearly, in the love passages 
as in all other passages in Fra Gherardo, avoids any at- 
tempt to write set musical numbers. 

It is from this point of view that the opera should be 
judged, and from the success of its drama—thus Mr. 
Tohnson, and he is obviously right. 


Shaffner and Christian for Arion Glee Club 

Ruth Shaffner, soprano, and Harrison Christian, baritone, 
will appear with the Arion Glee Club in Trenton, N. J., on 
May 21. William Woodhouse, Jr., is the conductor. 
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EMIL COOPER 


Former Musical Director of the Imperial Opera, Petrograd 


ACCLAIMED AS GUEST CONDUCTOR THROUGHOUT EUROPE 
(Seasons 1927-1929) 


PARIS: 


He not only possesses authority, erudition, ex- 
perience, common sense—he also is a most sensitive 
musician and is endowed with much refinement. 
Intransigeant. 
Mr. Cooper is always a bright, vigilant and ex- 
tremely expressive interpreter. Ranking among the 
most eminent conductors of the world . . . his 
gesture is eloquent and precise; he always chooses 
the right expression and his movements, though 
sometimes imperceptible, touch the very souls of 
his musicians. He is both ardent and self-con- 
trolled. But when he loosens the reins of his or- 
chestra, what a flood of sonorities, what a magical 
and striking precision! And all that with such 
wonderful simplicity! It makes one shout with de- 
light !—Vient de Paraitre. 
Mr. Emil Cooper, the experienced conductor, 
who has been long before appreciated by the 
Parisian public for his high qualities as animator 
and artist, conducted the orchestra of the Concerts 
Philharmoniques. Under his eloquent and firm 
baton the compositions of Liadoff, Prokofieff and 
Borodine had a real success.—Il‘igaro. 
The last Philharmonic concert was conducted by 
Mr. Emil Cooper, who was highly appreciated for 
the precision and firm elegance of his baton.— 
Comedia. 
As to Mr. Emil Cooper, he certainly is a great 
conductor. Sensibility, comprehension, tact and 
firm control are his virtues, which make irresistibly 
attractive the refinement of the details as well as 
the value of the whole composition.—Le Soir. 
It was a pleasure for us to note Mr. Emil 
Cooper’s control at the conductor’s desk. The or- 
chestra was conducted masterfully and with abso- 
lute control.—Le Matin. 
What can we say of Mr. Emil Cooper, who 
never belies the praise we have bestowed on him? This conductor, with his supple 
and precise gesture is one of the greatest musicians I have ever known. A re 
markable protagonist of French music abroad, Mr. Emil C ooper is now propagating 
the masterpieces of Slavonic music with a fervent and pious respect. . . . The 
orchestra was magical in its pe rfection. One can well imagine all the enchantment 
which the marvellous magician Emil Cooper produced.—Paris Soir. 


The orchestral magician, Mr. Emil Cooper, animated all the singers, the chorus 
and the orchestra with his fervent and poetic inspiration—Le Gaulois. 


These performances cover with glory the great conductor, Mr. Emil Cooper, who 
has always been highly appreciated. He throws a glittering light over the com- 
positions of Rimsky-Koraskoff; his orchestra is sumptuous, compact, precise, 
vibrant, radiant, poetic, refined, deep, delicious. His playing is a delightful per- 
fection always true and always touching.—La Volonta. 


The exquisite half tones of the chorus conducted by Mr. Emil Cooper drew 
such a radiancy from the score that every musician ought to be satisfied.—J aris 
Midi. 


The orchestra was worthy of all praise and Mr. Emil Cooper led it as a great 
conductor.—Presse. 


We must speak particularly of Mr. Emil Cooper, the conductor. In Czar Saltan 
and especially in Kitesh he showed himself as a first rate musician, neither lacking 
fire nor any quality of a great conductor. He certainly fully deserved the ovation 
which was bestowed upon him after the introduction interpreting the battle between 
the Russians and the Tartars.—Neue Pariser Zeitung. 


GERMANY: 
Emil Cooper is a conductor of great style; a leader and an interpreter of ex- 
ceptionally high rank.—Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 


In spite of Chaliapin’s success, Mr. Emil Cooper produced a deep and lasting 
impression; it proved him to be a conductor possessing unusually high qualities. 
He interpreted the wonderful and profound Moussorgsky music with such clever 
shading and delicacy that its impression will remain engraved on our memories 
for a long time.— Acht Uhr Abendblatt. 


Mr. Emil Cooper was remarkable. He is a wel! known conductor, has a power- 
ful, typically Russian and very cultivated manner of conducting ; a clear and refined 
understanding of the peculiar character of every composition as well as of the 
soloist’s style. His conducting was full of stirring movement; it was a great and 
beautiful design with definite outlines and much sincerity. —Berliner Borsenkurier. 


He is a distinguished conductor of pure Russian style and revealed to us all the 
power, simplicity and vividness of the score he was conducting.—B.Z. am Mittag. 


The musical leadership and even more was in the hands of Emil Cooper. The 
orchestra of the Staatsoper (Berlin) under his direction followed him willingly in 
the powerful crescendi which he loves to accentuate after the style of Moussorgsky’s 
music. The dynamic power and rhythm were given an entirely original interpre- 
tation. Here the Russian spirit was revealed in its full power.—Hamburger I’rem- 
denblatt. 

We owe a great deal of the success of this wonderful performance to the out- 
standing Russian conductor, Emil Cooper.—Hannoverscher Kurier. 


The orchestral playing resounded but never covered the voices of the singers 
We must give credit for that to the widely known Russian conductor, Mr. Emil 
Cooper. It is only now, and thanks to him, that we clearly understand how trans- 
parent and sonorous Rimsky- Korsakoff’s instrumentations really are.—Schlesische 
Zeitung, Breslau. 


LONDON: 


Memories of a glorious pre-war season of Rus- 
sian Opera were revived at the Queen’s Hall last 
night, when Mr. Emil Cooper appeared to conduct 
the concert of the London Symphony Orchestra. 
In the modern works Mr. Cooper’s enthusiasm so 
infected the orchestra that they gave us in L’OjSeau 
du Feu something like first-class playing. Not for 
months have they played so well as they did im the 
Stravinsky work, and the audience showed its ap- 
preciation of the fact in the usual way. It is a 
work even more than the Scriabin’s Poéme, to put 
our players on their mettle, and they rose tothe 
occasion with a will. Mr. Cooper is to be con 
gratulated, the orchestra is to be congratulated, and 
there seems to be no great harm in congratulating 
ourselves—for once.—Daily Telegraph. 

The conductor of the first concert of the London 
Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall last night 
was Mr. Emil Cooper, the Russian mysician).who 
was the first to conduct Russian Ballet. and Russian 
Opera in London before the war. A good—more 
than good—conductor he certainly js. He segubed 
from the London Symphony Orchestfa..farbetter 
playing in every way than we have heard in-London 
from a London orchestra for a long time... . It 
was, however, the second part which really struck 
sparks from Mr. Cooper. He conducted first a 
Suite from Stravinsky’s Fire Bird. He got a won- 
derful tone from the orchestra—just the right 
mixture of sweetness and acid. He extracted a 
great deal of charm from the Princesses’ Dance, 
and in the orgy of the magicians following, the 
orchestra played like a hundred men bedevilled.— 
Daily News. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable thing in the evening’s 
music was the playing of the Bach transcriptions— 
a choral prelude and a Fugue (one of the Clavier 

works, in A minor). These were finely done. Excellent too was the performance 
the conductor obtained of the Haydn E flat Symphony, and of the Mozart C minor 
piano concerto, with Myra Hess as soloist. The performance of Scriabin’s Poéme 
de l’Extase was a very brilliant piece of orchestral virtuosity—Daily Chronicle. 

Last night’s concert of the London Symphony Orchestra (the first of the season), 
was conducted by Mr. Emil Cooper, who was the first to conduct Russian ballet 
and Russian opera here. A great many people seemed to have forgotten that fact 
and were asking each other who and what he was. To judge by the really tre- 
mendous enthusiasm he created, everybody will soon know the answer to those 
questions. On the whole, Mr. Cooper made the L.S.O. play better than it has 
played for a long time. I hope to hear him again.—Star. 

The London Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Emil Cooper, the Russian con- 
ductor, ranged from Haydn, with his demure smiles and sound sense, to the delirium 
of Scriabin, at Queen’s Hall last night. Mr. Cooper, who has been long away 
from London, proved his ripe musicianship and a bent for well-rounded, soigné 


readings.—Daily Mail. 
BARCELONA: 


Mr. Cooper gave a new exhibition of his artistic flexibility and of. his mastery 
(he is doubtless a magnificent conductor), and the orchestra of the Liceo per- 
formed the concert with great dignity, which says much in its favor if you take 
into account the great difficulty which presents itself in the works given. The 
victory was fully ome te and we attribute honor and glory to the manner in 
which it was conducted.—Noticiero Universal. 

The enthusiastic applause obtained by Mr. Emil Cooper constituted a worthy 
reward for his splendid interpretation. He always conducts the orchestra re- 
markably well. We cannot but recognize his high authority in unde rstanding the 
style, and his clear and masterly exposition of the works which he performs.—V ia 
Grafiko. 

Mr. Cooper conducted the orchestra remarkably well. His incomparable. inter- 
pretation of the Tannhauser Overture revealed all the worth of his composition! 
The orchestra was kept under absolute control—La Veu de Catalunua. 

ROME: 

Emil Cooper’s undisputed and great experience, as well as the precision and 
significance of his gesture have been appreciated from the very beginning. An 
ardent youthfulness seems to increase the vibration, rhythm, power and move- 
ment of the compositions directed by his wonderful baton. He is a fervent and 
enthusiastic inspirer and often allows himself to be carried away by the music, 
reaching incomparable sonorities. He can be satisfied and proud of the success 
which the public bestowed upon him last night.—JI Giornale d'Italia. 

It is in the second part of the program that Emil Cooper obtained the greatest 
success, as he was conducting Tschaikowsky’s F minor.Symphony. His wonderful 
interpretation gained the warmest applause —Corriere d'Italia. 

Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, though very homogeneous in itself, was given 
caamauie thanks to Maestro Emil Cooper, seconded by the orchestra. The per- 
formance of the sumptuous, brilliant and elegant Scherzo was splendid to per- 
fection.—/1 Meridiano. 

Last night Emil Cooper, the Russian Maestro, obtained from the public crowd- 
ing the Augusteo a well deserved ovation.—// Picolo. 

Emil Cooper conducted the concert with simplicity and spirit, showing excellent 
qualities as a leader. It is especially in the Tschaikowsky Symphony that he re- 
vealed to us his profound and great talent. He obtained from the public inter- 
minable, enthusiastic and sincere applause.—L’/mpero. 

Maestro Emil Cooper has obtained a great reputation in different European cen- 
ters. Last night he gained the sympathetic acclamations of the Augusteo public for 
his talent as an energetic and brilliant conductor —// Lavoro d'Italia. 
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SUSAN 
METCALFE 
CASALS 


After an Absence of Several Seasons 
Reappears in New York and 
Boston Recitals 


And is Hailed as Mistress of Vocal 
Art— Wins Ovations from 
Discriminating Audiences 


New York Times: 

The music presented, was delivered with the 
brilliancy and skill for which the singer has long been 
noted. 


New York Herald Tribune: 
. Her singing gives an impression of sureness and 
unusual interpretative talent. 


New York Sun: 

... A highly intelligent singer with a fastidious sense 
of melodic line and an artistic grasp of the style of 
each lyric on her program. 


Brooklyn Eagle: 

It is with a feeling of gratitude and thanksgiving 
that we wend our homeward way after listening to such 
an artist as Susan Metcalfe Casals. . This artist 
has a style, a distinction and a marked individuality 
in her work which lifts it as far above the average as 
could be well imagined ... evoked a storm of applause 
from an unusually discriminating audience. 


New York Telegram: 
. . Her diction is masterly . Subtlety, finesse, 
innuendo are of the very essence of her delivery 


New York Evening Post: 
. Sang to the enjoyment of the audience songs with 
artistry and in fine voice. 


New York Evening World: 

Intelligence, dignity and discernment is a rare 
experience nowadays ... Capable of holding her own 
in interpretations ennobled by sumptuousness of outline 
and breadth of style. 


Brooklyn Times: 
. . Gave a demonstration of competent musicianship 
a voice warm and full. 


Boston Transcript: 

. . . From her beginning intelligence was Mme. Casals 
precious musical possession. . . . Her singing of Bee- 
thoven’s “In questa tomba” was a masterpiece 


Boston Herald: 

Sang with ver 
register of remarkable richness . . 
planned with exquisite taste . sings great music 
in a great manner. Musicianliness, taste, imagination, 
power—all these virtues she possesses. 


beautiful tones . . . a medium 
. pianissimo effects 


Boston Post: 
Mme. Casals musicianship, her skill in interpreta- 
tion, her ability sharply to differentiate were present. 


Boston Globe: 

Mme. Casals used her voice like a fine violinist 
playing on an instrument ... Her sense of style and 
imaginative insight distinguish her singing. Mme. 
Casals should sing here more often. Hers are qualities 
too seldom found in our concert halls these days. 


Boston Evening Transcript: 

The program was one such as only a true musician 
would make. . . ere were notes round and full, 
perfectly formed, of an intensity and volume to com- 
mand respect; here was a mind that knew musical 
values, poise—loads of it—sensitive understanding .. . 
One was there to await the unfolding of beauties. 


Boston Globe: 

: er voice seemed of naturally brilliant timbre 
and fine quality. s at her admirable best in 
conveying the ardent romanticism of Schumann . . 
Excellence of rhythm, of phrasing and tempo, she added 
dramatic fervor, and a warmth of sentiment. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
was both sung and received exceptionally well. Mr. Rasely 
was applauded by a large and very friendly audience. 


April 10 
The Banks Glee Club 


The Golden Jubilee Concert of the New York Banks Glee 
Club, Bruno Huhn conductor, was given at Carnegie Hall 
on April 10 and was a gala occasion. This organization of 
male voices was founded in 1879 with a small membership. 
Today there are about seventy men in the chorus, and un- 
der Mr. Huhn’s direction it has attained a degree of excel- 
lence worthy of sincere praise and congratulation. In the 
first half of the program for the Jubilee Concert the club 
sang numbers by Gounod, Victor Harris, Elgar, Chad- 
wick and Percy Fletcher, following which the offerings in- 
cluded compositions by C. R. Smith, Cecil Forsythe, War- 
lock and Bruno Huhn. Throughout the program the chorus 
sang with assurance, a unanimity of intention, and fine re- 
gard for details which won the approval of the audience. 

The assisting artists were May Barron, contralto; Mabel 
Deegan, violinist; William J. Falk, accompanist, and Frank 
Chatterton, organist. Miss Barron sang with rich tones 
and fine feeling songs by Burleigh, Horsman, Hageman 
and Rachmaninoff. Miss Deegan played numbers by Saint- 
Saéns, Dvorak-Kreisler and Sarasate, and revealed herself 
a violinist who is well equipped technically and with an indi- 
viduality of style. 


Ruth Lorraine Close and Marjorie Truelove 


At Steinway Hall, Ruth Lorraine Close, harpist, of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, gave an interesting and 
artistic recital assisted by Marjorie Truelove, pianist. Miss 
Close’s program was of enough variety to show the capa- 
bilities of the harp as a solo instrument. A brilliant tone. 
accurate technic and finesse were features of her playing. 
This young and talented harpist also has a charming stple. 
Marjorie Truelove contributed a group by well known com- 
posers, in which she upheld the fine impression she had 
made at her concert which took place last month at the 
same auditorium. Her playing is brilliant; her technic 
and interpretations artisti Both artists earned deserved 
ovations from their ears. 


April 11 
Barbara Chalmers and Louise Honsinger 


At Guild Hall, Barbara Chalmers, lyric soprano and 
Louise Honsinger, pianist, gave an interesting program 
before a good sized audience which seemingly enjoyed every 
moment of their performances. Miss Chalmers gave a 
group by various composers, operatic arias, and concluded 
with four songs of her own composition. Her voice is sweet 
and sympathetic and her legato smooth and velvety. Her 
enunciation was distinct and the interpretations showed 
careful preparation and real musical intelligence. She was 
enthusiastically received and graciously responded to en- 
cores. Louise Honsinger gave a group of three short num- 
bers, two pieces by Chopin and the eighth Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie by Liszt, in which she revealed a fine tone combined 
with a fluent technic, style and grace. Both artists have 
personality and attractive stage presence, and there is 
hardly a doubt they will be heard from in the near future. 
Miss Honsinger also accompanied Miss Chalmers. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

Haydn’s C major symphony, Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, 
No’s 10, 3, and 1, and Strauss’ Heldenleben, comprised the 
program of the Thursday Carnegie Hall concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Clemens Krauss. 

That leader was in spirited mood and gave interesting 
and stimulative readings. The Haydn work enjoyed bright- 
ness and clarity of performance. Temperamental impetus 
alternating with languour gave the Brahms dances their true 
Hungarian atmosphere and flavor. 

Heldenleben, a great composition, and a great test for any 
conductor and orchestra, found Krauss and the Philharmonic 
in fine accord and brilliantly equal to the occasion, and an 
eloquent, graphic, and appropriately, full voiced interpreta- 
tion delighted the listeners, who gave the conductor and 
players a rousing final thunder of applause. 

Krauss ended his American season last Saturday evening. 
He will not return here next year, owing to his newly 
assumed duties as head of the Vienna Opera. 


Ninth Symphony 

At the Thursday evening concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the ninth symphony of Beethoven was given, with 
the chorus of the Schola Cantorum and Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; and Fraser Gange, baritone. Both chorus and solo- 
ists gave excellent account of themselves in Beethoven’s 
not too idiomatic vocal passages. 


Debussy Club 


An audience of gocd size listened to the Debussy Club 
Musicale at Pythian Temple, April 11, when vocal and in- 
strumental music, with recitations, made up a varied pro- 
gram. Hermine Hudon is president of the club, and was 
doubtless responsible for the music, performed by arists of 
standing. Edythe May Clover began with piano solos by 
Schumann and Rubinstein, later playing Chopin and Liszt 
pieces; she was warmly encored. Miriam Medsig sang songs 
by Nevin, Woodman and Burleigh, winning applause, and 
Rudolph Bochko, violinist, distinguished himself in his play- 
ing of a study (Scriabine); Cortege (Boulanger); Spin- 
ning Song (Popper), and a group by Tschaikowsky, 
Debussy and DeFalla. Lucile Telly recited six Proses 
Lyriques by Pillois, the composer at the piano, and an un- 
usual number on the program was a group of piano pieces 
especially composed for and dedicated to the Debussy Club 
by the Chevigny Boucher. Jirina Braunova was the ac- 
companist, and the Hon. Maxime Mongendre, consul general 
of France, was the distinguished patron of the affair. 


April 12 
Palmer Christian 


In the Wanamaker 
Christian, 


ani Auditorium in the afternoon Palmer 
distinguished organist of the Middle West and 
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teacher of his instrument at the University of Michigan, 
was heard in his annual recital by a large and eager audi- 
ence. Starting with classics by Hanff and Bach, Mr. 
Christian led his hearers through engrossing numbers of 
more modern character, ending with the Liszt arrangement 
of the Prelude and Fugue on the name B-A-C-H. Drifting 
Clouds by D’Antalffy was an attractive splash of color, 
Rousseau’s Scherzo a sample of facile and delicate tech- 
nical mastery not too common among organists. The E 
flat fugue of Bach was notable for the clarity of exposi- 
tion and scholarly interpretation. In this, as well as all 
through the recital the soloist displayed a pedal technic that 
suggested hands instead of feet. Mr. Christian was fol- 
lowed with rapt attention by his audience, which showed 
its appreciation by enthusiatic applause. 


Louise Arnoux 


Louise Arnoux gave a charming recital of old French, 
Canadian and American folk songs at Town Hall before an 
obviously appreciative audience. Garbed in the quaiat cos- 
tume of the French peasant, Miss Arnoux offered sketcnes 
by Duhamel, Weckerlin, Morin, Hure and others. She has 
an excellent manner of delivery, enploying the means of 
the diseuse and the mimic as well as those of the singer. 
She has mastered a subtle and unique comic sense which is 
paramount in whatever she does, and which she elucidates 
not merely by her inflections but by her mannerism. Her 
voice is of a dark color, of a much larger volume and scale 
than one usually hears in this type of work and because 
of this fact she gives much broader coloring to her interpre- 
tations. She gives a little verbal outline of each song be- 
fore singing it and these little bits are said in a most alluring 
English, tinged with the French accent. 

Her diction is of the purest and her French a delight. 
One realizes what a truly beautiful and musical language it 
can be when in the mouth of someone as meticulous of its 
pronunciation as Miss Arnoux. 

The assisting artist was Leo Pol Morin, pianist, who not 
only played Miss Arnoux’ accompaniments but gave a 
group of solos by the Canadian, James Calihou. R. Meredith 
Wilson played flute obbligatos, which several of these old 
Gallic sketches call for. 

Among the most delightful of the artist’s choice of songs 
was a group of Bayou songs by Kurt Schindler which she 
interpreted with contagious sprightliness. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Charlotte Lund Educatin3, Children in Opera 


“Realizing that the love and appreciation of music begins 
with the child, the consummation of a worthy ideal, which 
I have had for the last five years, took place last year, 
during Christmas week, at Town Hall, when I gave a 
single performance of Haensel and Gretel for the children.” 
So stated Charlotte Lund, well known soprano, who is doing 
so much for opera appreciation through her opera recitals 
for older people and now her performances for children. 

“While this performance was a huge success, and the 
children seemed to enjoy it—(that was measured by their 
quietness ; and it was perfectly quiet, bless their little hearts) 
| realized that something more was necessary than just that 
kind of a recital. Scenery, dramatic acting and a ballet were 
needed to give the full meaning of enjoyment. This year, 
therefore, during Christmas at Town Hall I gave two per- 
formances of Haensel and Gretel to capacity and sold-out 
houses. There was no scrap of paper except that for the 
critics. It is easy enough to fill a hall if you know how. 
I owe much in this respect to the gracious cooperation of 
our own splendid New York Opera Club‘ and good. friends 
outside of the club through the aid of their check books. 
They made it possible for most of the balcony to be occupied 
by orphans and blind and settlement house childrén. — It is 
more often than not that the real talent is found in these little 
ones than in the more pampered child. With me no per- 
formance would be complete without a quota of such chil- 
dren. The cooperation of George Gartlan and the special 
teachers of music in the public schools was also a big help, 
also the leaders of various camps and some social workers. 
It is always a joy for me to fill an order from twenty to a 
hundred tickets from these sources.” 

Miss Lund continued: “The general public which knew 
the advantage of having their children attend these per- 
formances proved by a large box office sale that they wanted 
them. Our prices are low. There are a few hundred seats 
at one dollar, the balance at fifty cents, and the entire 
balcony at twenty-five, so that opera is brought within 
the range of all. 

“It is a marvelous experience to appear before an audience 
of 1500 children. It puts you on your metal because it is 
sowing seeds of musical understanding and creating love 
of good music. Naturally opera as we present it is con- 
densed, but we give enough to tell the story, with parts 
sung and played, and a ballet in each act, which is apropos 
of the scene. Aleta Doré and her ballet of children, and 
splendidly trained children they are, have been a great ac- 
quisition to the Charlotte Lund Opera Company, as well as 
having an opportunity for the ballet’s public appearance. 
All the children and their proud mothers love it. 

“We hold the attention of the children through the eye 
and expose them to good music at the same time. We are 
sure it ‘takes’ because of the numerous letters from the 
children and the appreciation of the mothers. These 
make us feel we are on the right track. I spend most of 
my time back stage, but I have been told by those ‘in front’ 
that the remarks of the children are most refreshing. All 
love it and wonder when the next performance is to take 
place, and ape their elders in asking how the tenor or soprano 
was liked. One boy went so far as to say that the only 
trouble was that the performance was not long enough for 
fifty cents. 

“In the cast we employ a number of fine young American 
artists who love the work, are being paid for it, and find 
it a place to try their wings. Of course I tell the story 
and tell it clearly, and that helps the understanding of the 
audience. Not just wishing the accompaniment of the piano, 
which, to me, 1s too thin, an orchestra of five or six pieces 
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whe is doing admirable work in-the early education of children in opera. his 


is employed. The one we use is Allan Robbins Ensemble 
Orchestra, which has given us great satisfaction. 

“Well,” she went on, “following the success of the two 
performances of Haensel and Gretel, two Tales of Hoffman 
were given, and now, April 20 will bring the third of the 
series, Marta. Many operas can be given for children. Next 
season a series of six will be produced, including Haensel 
and Gretel, Tales of Hoffman, Marta, I] Trovatore, Mignon, 
Lohengrin, and possibly for an extra one, Le Coq d’Or. The 
combination of ballet and singing has answered the question 
of making opera interesting to the children. This is no 
longer an, experiment. It has become a musical reality be- 
cause of the enthusiasm and appreciation of this work for 
the little folks. Last but not least, the responsive box office 
receipts prove it.” 

Mme. Lund’s New York Opera Club is now in its second 
season and the membership has been doubled. The organi- 
zation is composed of music lovers of a fine type, who want 
to know about the revivals and novelties each season at the 
Metropolitan Opera before seeing them. 

“They get a review of the opera, hear some excerpts 
sung and played, and are able to sit, and without recourse 
to the libretto, enjoy the opera,” said Mme. Lund. “I also 
give scenes from various operas not frequently given. The 
atmosphere is thoroughly operatic and, after all, opera is the 
most human form of music. The music comes first; the 
story is incidental. As long as one goes to the opera, why 
not do it with some understanding.” 

This they get at the New York Opera Club, and through 
the very commendable work of Mme. Lund, who is in ex- 
cellent voice this season; H. Wellington Smith, with a fine 


- baritone voice that has pleased so much this year, and the 


pianist, Daniel Wolf, who needs no introduction. 


Powell’s Negro Musee Rusdived by Conrad 


John Powell has recently told the story of how he hap- 
pened to write his Negro Rhapsody, which he played not 
long ago at a concert of the American Orchestral Society 
for the fiftieth time, and will play for the fifty-first time, 
under the direction of Henry Hadley, at a concert of the 
American Academy of Arts to be given at Carnegie Hall 
on April 24. The work was performed for the first time at 
Carnegie Hall in 1918 with the Russian Symphony Or 
chestra. 

It was in 1910 that Mr. Powell first read Conrad's story, 
Heart of Darkness, from the volume, Youth. Shortly after- 
wards he met Conrad, who invited him to spend several days 
at his home in Kent. During this visit he suggested to Con- 
rad that the story might make a good libretto for a one-act 
opera, and invited Conrad to write him a libretto. Conrad, 
however, thought that it would be almost impossible to put 
the material tito dramatic form and suggested that it 
would be better for a symphonic poem. 

In 1917, Modest Altschuler asked Powell to write him 
a piece for piano and orchestra to be produced in New York 
the next season. Whereupon Mr. Powell decided to use 
the Heart of Darkness material, and the result was the 
Negro Rhapsody, which was dedicated to Conrad with his 
permission. 


National Music League Report 


The National Music League recently submitted a report 
to Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, its president, on her return from 
Europe. The report outlines the problem which confronts 
young musicians who are ready for their career. It is 
the purpose of the League to make the contact between these 

artists and the great potential music 
loving public throughout the United 
States. The League is ged 
non-profit-making, and is to be 
garded in the same class with oul 
versities, civic orchestras, opera 
seasons, art museums and other 
similar enterprises for public bet 
terment. The membership fee is 
very moderate. Artists presented 
by the National Music League are 
selected by noted musicians and 
educators from a great number of 
candidates in very rigidly competi- 
tive auditions. During its four 
years of existence, the League has 
secured over 1,500 engagements for 
the artists under its management 
in more than 175 cities. The offi- 
cers of the League are: Harry 
Harkness Flagler, Clarence H. 
Mackay and Felix M. Warburg, 
honorary vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Christian R. Holmes, Mrs. Charles 
S. Guggenheimer, Willard V. King 
and Countess Mercati, vice-presi- 
dents; William N. Fulkerson, 
treasurer, and Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligan, secretary. 


David Mannes Plays 


David Mannes’ only appearance 
this winter as a violinist was with 
his son, Leopold Mannes, pianist, 
and Wendell Hoss, French horn 
player, at the last of the season’s 
artist faculty concerts of The 
David Mannes School on April 8. 
Mr. Mannes and his son gave 
Lekeu’s violin and piano sonata, 
followed by the Brahms horn trio. 
This noted artist who, with his 
wife, Clara Damrosch Mannes, was 
heard throughout the country in 
-arlier days in sonata recitals, gave 
with his son a distinguished read- 
ing of the Lekeu sonata, bringing 
to it the wealth of poetic feeling, 
sensitive coloring, and imaginative 
strength which have always marked 
performances as and 
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conductor. <A brilliant rendition of the Brahms work fol- 
lowed, in which Mr. Hoss, who is a teacher at the Eastman 
School in Rochester and was heard in March as soloist in a 
Mozart concerto with the symphony orchestra under Mr. 
Mannes at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, again revealed 
himself as a French horn player of great abilities. 


McCurdy in Series of Organ Recitals 


Alexander McCurdy, Jr., organist of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, presented a series of Satur- 
day afternoon organ recitals at the church during March 

At the first recital Mr. McCurdy played works by modern 


French composers—Mulet, Jacob, Dupre, Massenet, Rossini 
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and Vierne, in which he effectively brought out the spirit of 
the French and displayed faultless technic. At his second 
recital, he presented a well-balanced program of contrasting 
numbers, by Franck, Schumann, Guilmant, Dvorak, Brahms 
and Widor, giving, according to the press, “some of the 
finest organ playing yet heard in Fe 

Of no less beauty was the third program, in which Mr. 
McCurdy revealed the moods of each testes by careful 
attention to details of phrasing and pedaling, as well as 
by his ability to enter into the spirit of the music. The 
following week Mr. McCurdy again demonstrated his mas- 
tery of the organ in an all-Bach program, while at the 
final recital his fluent technic and interpretative a ability were 
again apparent in numbers by Guilmant, Wagner, Boell- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Franck and de Maleingereau. 

In addition to this Philadelphia series, Mr. McCurdy gave 
during January, an organ recital at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
with such success that it resulted in another appearance 
there on April 9. 


Tibbett at the White House 


On the invitation of the President and Mrs. Hoover 
Lawrence Tibbett sang the first concert of the present ad 
ministration at the White House on April 19. An incident 
of interest is linked with the event. A long time ago, when 
Mr. Hoover’s name loomed big for the nomination, Tibbett 
was being entertained at the Hoover home. Feeling even 
then assured of results, he said to his hostess, half in jest 
“I want to sing the first concert for you at the White 
House.” In the same gay spirit she accepted his offer, say- 
ing as he left, “Now remember, I shall hold you to your 
promise if Mr. Hoover is elected.” 

During the busy days following her husband’s inaugura- 
tion, Mrs. Hoover wrote to Mr. Tibbett asking him if he 
recalled his promise given so long ago. His bookings, made 
a year in advance, scheduled him to sing in Washington with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in Cavalleria Rusticana 
on April 18, and in Baltimore in Faust on April 20, immedi 
ately after which he has to leave to sing recitals en route to 
\tlanta, where he rejoins the company for the balance of its 
tour. This entailed his singing three nights in succession, 
which is seldom if ever in order to fulfill his promise 
to Mrs. Hoover and appear in the White House on April 19 


done, 


Ljungberg to Create Goossens’ Judith 


Bertin.—According to the B. Z. am Mittag, 
Ljungberg, the Swedish soprano of the Berlin Opera, has 
been invited to sing the title part in the London production 
of Eugene Goossens’ opera, Judith, Mme. Ljungberg is 
noted not only for her magnificent voice and fine vocal art, 
but also for her personal beauty, and would therefore make 
a very suitable heroine. She has sung at Covent Garden for 
two and has especially distinguished herself as 
Salome in Strauss’ opera. 5 


Mme. Gota 


seasons 


Barre Hill Re-engaged for Chicago Opera 

Barre Hill has been re-engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera 
a for the season 1929-30. He will 

North Shore and Ann Arbor Festivals, the Cornell College 
Festival, Hollywood Bowl and Redlands Bowl before his 
season closes, and in August will sing in the Promenade 
Concerts, Queens Hall, London, and will coach again with 
Coini in Paris. 


sing at the 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ConCERNING STRAVINSKY’S Les Noces 
By Leopold Stokowski 


written for the occasion 
America of Les Noces, 
Metropolitan Opera House on 
Composers, Stokowski conduct- 


[This inf article 
of the first stage performance m 
which is to l yiven at the 

> by the League of 
prToR. 


was 


pantomime, singing and instrumental 

music, of the primitive Russian peasant wedding cere- 
monies. Although there are references in the text to Chris- 
tian ideas—the Madonna, the Apostles, the Angels—these 
are fused and set in a pagan background of pre-Christian 
ritualistic ceremony. 

The characters are the bride and her parents; the bride- 
groom and his group of friends; a group of 
invited guests; Svacha, the woman who arranges all the 
marriage contract and ceremony—she was 
always regarded as cruel, envious and heartless; Swat, the 
man arranges the marriage, depicted here as jovial 
and brusque ; chorus of girls, a chorus of boys, a 
chorus of women, and a chorus of men. 

The action is continuous—but divides 
tableaux : 

1. The combing of the 
left side o the 


ol damn ing, 


Sti AVINSKY’S Les Noces is an expression, by means 


parents; a 
details of the 


who 
also a 
itself into four 
bride’s hair. The light is on the 
girls are grouped around the 
her hair; Svacha enters and 


stage; the 


bride combing and braiding 





JOSEPH WOLFE 


Baritone 
Triumphs in New York Recital 
at TOWN HALL, April 2 


“Mr. Wolfe has a high 
ample power.’’-—T7imes. 

“Mr. Wolfe’s voice has its merits, good size and carrying 
Interpretatively he was earnest and emotional. 
received and offered encores. 


Herald Tribune. 


with im- 


baritone voice of good quality and 


power 


Mr. Wolfe 


was well 
could have endured 
Wolfe subjected an extraor- 


Town Hall recital yesterday 
Temple Israel, throughout an 


“Only a phenomenal organ 
punity the test to which Joseph 
dinary baritone voice at this 
evening. The young cantor of 
interminable program given mainly to compositions of a 
sombre and lugubriows nature, made demands on his vocal 
apparatus that would have wrecked most singers in short 
order. He issued unscotched from the fray. That Mr. Wolfe’s 
voice tolerated this merciless strain was doubtless due to the 
possession of a thorax as capacious as Caruso’s. The singer's 
stocky build was strikingly like that of the great tenor. With 
limitless support, he poured out lusty tones of extraordinary 
purity and vibrancy, that never deviated from pitch. 
scale and surprisingly extensive range might well 
inspire envy in many a famous baritone’s heart, and the dra- 
matic intensity with which he infused his selections was 
equally out of the common Evening World. 


“The auditorium was completely filled and Mr. Wolfe's 
efforts in a program of secular compositions gave evident pleas- 
admirers. Like others of his guild, Mr. 
Wolfe possesses a voice of rarely sympathetic quality and re- 
merkable flexibility. It is of baritone register, rather dark in 
color and, as a rule, generously revealed.""—American. 


over 


richness, 
His even 


ure to his many 


baritone. It is unusually vital and 
endear it to an increasing 
Frank E. Ward's ‘Forsaken 
episode of the sea. 
The music 


‘His voice is a high 
strong, and is of a quality to 
public. The program ended with 
Merman,’ described as a symphonic 
Written in 1919, this was its first performance. 
is important, much more important than several works heard 
this season with accredited organizations. Mr. Wolfe has 
done a piece of musical benefaction in introducing, even in 
abridged form, the interesting composition.” 

Morning Telegraph. 


dramatic style and with a 
sombre, impassioned color 
songs he offered. His 


sonorous, and is easily 


Mr. Wolfe sang in a highly 
coloring of mood well adapted in 
to the content of the most of the 
voice is a fine one, powerful and 
produced. Sun 


Joseph Wolfe's fine baritone voice was heard to advantage 
in Town Hall in a group of arias by Bloch, the Monologue 
from Boris Godounoff, and German, Russian and English songs.” 

-Evening Post. 
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treats the bride harshly; chorus of girls consoles the bride ; 
father of the bride s speaks gently to her; the father of the 
bridegroom tells her she will be loved as their own child; 
he drinks wine to seal the contract with Svacha; and they 
pray before the Ikon. 

The bridegroom preparing for the marriage-ritual. 
The light is on the right side of the stage. The groom and 
his parents, Svacha, and the friends of the groom pray 
before the Ikon; a chorus of boys enters; the mother and 
father of the groom lament the loss of their son; first 
the mother, later Svacha, and finally the father comb the 
hair of the groom; the chorus of men and boys dances 
around the groom teas sing him; the groom joins the dance; 
again all pray ; the groom sings a liturgic chant asking the 
blessing of the father and mother; he kneels before them 
asking benediction. Svat enters with a barrel filled with 
wheat as a symbol of prosperity; Drushki (friend of the 
groom) put him on the barrel as a symbol of receiving 
the blessing coupled with prosperity, the father and mother 
give their blessing. 

3. The blessing and departure of the bride. 
the left side of the stage. Drushki take the Ikon; the 
bride makes reverance before the Ikon; the mother and 
father of the bride take the Ikon and bless the bride with 
bread and salt; they put the veil on the bride and all de- 
part; the light becomes dim; the mother of the bride enters 
lamenting; later the mother of the groom enters also la- 
menting; the light shines through the window on the two 
mothers. 

4. The “red table” 


Lights on 


or nuptial feast given by the parents 
of the bridegroom. The whole stage is suddenly in bril- 
liant light as every one boisterously enters; Svat invites 
the groom to meet the bride; the best friend of the groom 
hides the bride with a veil; the groom crosses the stage 
towards his friend and throws money to him (ancient cere- 
mony of buying the place next to the bride); the best 
friend takes the money and cedes his place to the groom; 
Svacha takes off the bridal veil and replaces it with kika 
(the headdress of married women); the father of the 
bride “gives away” his daughter; the mother of the bride 
leads her daughter to the groom’s parents; the father of 
the bride strikes the bride with a whip (ancient ritual 
symbol of submission) and then passes the whip to the 
groom. Svat invites Svacha to drink with him; Svacha at 
first refuses, then later drinks with the father of the groom 
to seal the marriage contract; girls and bride dance to 
ancient folk song; the whole company becomes increasingly 
intoxicated; the lights begin to flicker so that the shadows 
appear drunk; Svat gives beads and jewels to the bride; 
all dance a ronde (charavot) and sing, while a man and 
his wife from among the guests enter the bed to warm it 
with the heat of their bodies. Drushki and Svacha bring 
dishes of food. The whole company leads the bride and 
groom near to the bed in preparation; the bride takes off 
the shoes of the groom (symbol of submission); the 
guests bring seven sheaves of wheat (symbol of plenitude) ; 
Svacha brings a white sheet for a token of virginity (an 
cient rite); groom strikes bride with whip (symbol of 
possession) ; bride and groom embrace; Drushka brings 
a stall, with calves and lambs painted on it, and chickens in 
wood on top. Svat takes out couple who were warming 
bed; Drushka puts stall as screen before bed; bride and 
groom enter bed; erotic exaltation of all company; the 
shadows grow darker; the whole company is immobile as 
if transfixed; the father of the bride sings the final mag 
nificently eloquent phrase, interrupted at irregular inter- 
vals by bell-like crashes from the orchestra. 

This music of the twentieth century springs from the 
soil of ancient Russian peasant lore. Subtly interwoven 
with the tissue of the music are threads of traditional folk 
song. _The rhythm is irregular, supple, asymmetric. The 
seed of the melodic line expands and develops organically, 
just as in plant life. From this seed grow small stems 
which bud sideways and lengthways, so that the melodic 
development is, at every moment, fresh and varied and yet 
has underlying unity. The texture of the harmony is poly- 
phonic, always the result of interplay of the melodic lines, 
never superimposed like the massed chords of an organ. 

Rhythm is the foundation and inner life of this work and 
divides itself into rhythm for the eye [motion of the figures 
on the stage—grouping of these figures—the poetry of 
rhythmic motion (dance), the prose of rhythmic motion 
(pantomime) and rhythm for the ear (the music of the 
solo voices, chorus, group of four pianos, group of per- 
cussion instruments)]. It has been our aim to make a syn- 
chronization of these two aspects of the one rhythm. 

The stage-set is in the feeling of the primitive wood 
sculpture that almost every Russian peasant can do with an 
axe. The costumes also are in this feeling, except those 
of the bride and groom which reflect the ancient Russian 
Eros-cult. The colors of the costumes and stage-set repre- 
sent slavic peasant life—the color of wood, wheat, clay, 
flax, beer, honey, and the old Ikons of Novgorod. 


Lawrence, Kan., Music Week Festival 

The plans for the sixth annual Music Week Festival at 
the University of Kansas, at Lawrence, have been completed 
according to an announcement from Dean D. M. Swarthout 
of the University Fine Arts School. 

The Festival opens on April 28 with a union service of 
all churches in the auditorium of the University, seating 
4,000. At this service the Choral Union of 450 voices, with 
the University Symphony Orchestra, will present several 
choral numbers, among them selections from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, and Handel’s Messiah. Nathaniel Dett’s 
O Holy Lord, in eight parts, will be sung unaccompanied 
by the great body of singers. 

A new feature of Festival Week this year is the inclusion 
of a Young American Artist’s program which it is hoped 
can be continued as an annual affair, featuring certain of 
the young American musicians who have already made 
themselves felt on the concert stage of the country. This 
year the young artists chosen are Beatrice Belkin, colora- 
tura soprano with Roxy and His Gang, a Lawrence girl 
who graduated in 1924 from the University Fine Arts 
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School, assisted by the young American violinist, Henry 


This recital is scheduled for Thurs- 


Farbman of Chicago. 
day evening. 

The Lawrence Music Week Festival is sponsored by a 
committee from the local Chamber of Commerce which co- 
operates untiringly with Dean Swarthout and the faculty of 
the School of Fine Arts of the University of Kansas. L. 


Los Angeles Has an Orchestral Treat 


Schneevoigt, Krueger and Rodzinski, Guest Conductors 
Henry Eichheim Directs Own Work— 
Spalding Soloist 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—The first of the 
symphony concerts proved a gala night. It marked the re- 
turn of Conductor Schneevoigt, after his Detroit visit, 
where he conducted the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and 
also the appearance of Henry Eichheim, of Santa Barbara, 
composer and conductor, conducting his own work, Burma, 
and Albert Spalding, soloist. Mr. Schneevoigt’s return was 
greeted by prolonged applause. Albert Spalding is a favorite 
here and the applause on his appearance was prolonged; he 
offered a scholarly performance of the Brahms Concerto, 
which requires the highest virtuosity. 

Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra, at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, in one of the regular “extra” con- 
certs. Before each number he spoke briefly concerning it. 
The program opened with the Strauss overture to The Bat, 
followed by Fetes (Debussy), Symphonic Poem (Tasso), 
Coriolan (Beethoven), two movements from Brahms’ First 
Symphony, closing with Chabrier’s colorful Espana. His 
readings were received with enthusiasm. 

‘he eleventh popular concert was of particular interest, 
having Dr. Arthur Rodzinski as guest conductor. He im- 
pressed with his increasing grasp and power. The soloist 
was Varuhi Flmassian, soprano, who sang a group of 
Armenian songs pleasingly. The orchestra opened with 
Wagner’s Prelude to Die Meistersinger, followed by Cesar 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor, closing with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Overture to Le Grande Paque Russe. ; 


eleventh pair of 


H. 
Macwe¥s Schedule 


Thirty-six concerts 
six of them in 


were 


given by Maazel in Germany, 
ier 
serlin. He 


also played twenty-three times 
in Holland, seven of which were in Amsterdam: and three 
times in Prague, four in Belgium, ten in Italy, nine in 
Vienna, thirteen in Paris, and seven in London, following his 
debut last October. Quite a schedule for the young Russian 
pit anist, who fulfilled all of these eng agements meritoriously. 


MARY LEWIS 


SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


VICTOR RECORDS 


Pacific Coast Management 


BEHYMER, 705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PIAMO MUSIC 
AVAILABLE FOR 


NSEMBLE 
ECITALS -. 


2 Pianos, 4 Hands 
BACH-HUGHES. 
Concerto in D-Minor 
BRAHMS-HUGHES. 
Waltzes, Opus 39 
MOUSSORGSKY-PATTISON. 
“Boris God- 


Coronation Scene from 
ounofft” 


SCHUBERT-BAUER. 
Andantino Varie, Op. 84, No 1.. 
Fantasia in F-Minor, Op. 103..... 
Rondo Brilliante, Op. 84, No. 2... 

2 Pianos, 12 Hands 


POWELL, JOHN. 


3 Pianos 


BACH-BAUER. 


Concerto in C-Major 
(With accompaniment of stringed 
orchestra. ) 


G. SCHIRMER, Ine. 
3 East 43d St.,. New York 
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New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 22) 
April 13 
Max Tartasky 


The program leaflets at Town Hall Saturday evening 
announced “Raphael Bronstein presents Max Tartasky, vio- 
linist,” and this young artist made his debut in a manner that 
reflected no small degree of credit on both himself and his 
teacher. Mr. Tartasky, despite his very apparent youth, 
shows exceptional command of the violin technic. He pro- 
duces a firm, mellow tone, which, along with an evident 
temperamental instinct for the proper dynamics, gives his 
playing a pleasing smoothness and suavity. He began with 
Franck’s sonata in A major, followed by the Bach Chaconne, 
in which his skill in double-stopping was displayed to great 
advantage. Concerto in E minor (Conus) was the third 
number, and in conclusion, he played a group of short 
pieces, including two Debussy works, and Puck by Grieg- 
Achron, which had to be repeated. Gregory Ashman was 
the capable accompanist, and shared in the applause of a 
genuinely enthusiastic audience. 


Bruce Simonds 


The capable pianism and all-round musicianship of Bruce 
Simonds made his Town recital on Saturday afternoon 
thoroughly enjoyable to a good sized audience. His pro- 
gram was of substantial interest, offsetting Schumann and 
Chopin pieces with the classicism of a Bach concerto, and 
representing the modern with Bax’s second sonata. The 
temperament of this artist adapted itself admirably to the 
demands of all of these diversified schools, although he 
was perhaps at his best in the Schumann music, which he 
played with delicacy of shading and the sensitive under- 
standing of mood that seems characteristic of his art. The 
applause left no doubt as to the genuine pleasure the listeners 
derived from the efforts of the recitalist. 


Angel del Busto 


It was with genuine interest and enthusiasm that a large 
audience followed the recital of Angel del Busto, bassoonist, 
who with the assistance of Henry Bove, flutist, and Carroll 
Hollister, pianist, created a novelty when he gave the 
bassoon a chance to be heard as a solo instrument at Stein- 
way Hall. To say that this was an innovation seems super- 
fluous, for Mr. Del Busto has carefully gone into the history 
of recitals in New York and he is certain of his statement 
that this was the first of its kind in this locality. 

What was even more intriguing was to note the beauty 
which the artist is able to infuse in the usually gloomy 
quality of the bassoon tone. He has an excellent technic 
and an exceptional gift of artistic interpretation. 

lis program dealt chiefly with the classics, which was 
another surprise as it is not generally known that Mozart 
and Beethoven had found the instrument a means of ex- 
pression. Mozart did no less than write a concerto in B 
flat for bassoon, which Mr. Del Busto played with an 
innate artistic and classic sense. 

Shorter pieces by Gardner, Valderama and Kraeuter had 
a dash and brilliance to them which found a real climax in 
the last named composer’s Appasionato. 

The closing trio for piano, flute and bassoon by Beethoven, 
was truly delightful and evoked spontaneous appreciation 
from the large audience. Mr. Del Busto is to be congratu- 
lated on his achievements, especially on that of having in- 
jected a real note of interest into the concert field, and for 
definitely proving that the bassoon is as interesting a musical 
instrument as those that receive more attention. 


April 14 
Patricia MacDonald 


An unusual program, presented by an unusual woman in 
an unusual manner gave unmixed pleasure to the audience 
of Patricia MacDonald at the Forty-ninth Street Theater 
on Sunday evening. 

Miss MacDonald has spent much time and effort in the 
collection of Central European folk songs, which she pre- 
sents in costume and with a style and spirit that betoken 
an intimate knowledge of her subject. Endowed with a 
pleasing voice that is susceptible of manifold inflection, and 
exceptional powers of characterization, the singer is emi- 
nently fitted for her metier. 

Introducing herself with a little speech, in which she 
recounted with charm and whimsical humor her experiences 
during her research in the villages of Moravia, Poland, 
Hungary and Roumania, Miss MacDonald launched into a 
six-song cycle entitled A Mountain Girl from Moravia, ar- 
ranged by Alois Jiranek, V. J. Novotny and J. Malat, native 
composers. Pathos, humor and local color abounded, and 
all were projected by the singer in vivid and engaging 
fashion. There followed similar cycles, entitled The Polish 
Bride, A Roumanian Goose-Girl and Csikos—a Horse Herd 
of the Great Hungarian Plain. 

Everett Futchings introduced the program with Hun- 
garian melodies on the piano (harmonized by Arthur Hart- 


mann), and played excellent accompaniments for Miss Mac- 
Donald. Further instrumental relief was offered by Willy 
Meier-Pauselius in two groups of solos for guitar. 


MacDowell Club Annual Bach Evening 

On April 14, the MacDowell Club of New York City gave 
another of its unique Bach evenings. These Bach concerts 
are an annual event with the club, and always draw a dis- 
tinguished and enthusiastic audience. ‘The program pre- 
sented a variety of compositions of the great master, and a 
veritable galaxy of assisting artists. It included the English 
Suite, Sonata No. 3 for klavier and violin, concerto for 
four pianos and orchestra, and a number of arias. The con- 
certo which concluded the program was perhaps the most 
impressive number, although a high standard was maintained 
throughout. Edwin Hughes conducted with imagination and 
power. Mr. Hughes also collaborated with Max Polikoff, 
violinist, in the Sonata number 3, Mr. Hughes taking the 
piano part. Other assisting artists included J. S. Barozzi, 
violin; John Crouch, piano; Marvine Green, piano; Stephen 
Gulbransen, flute; Jewel Bethany Hughes, piano; Philip 
James, piano; Alton Jones, cortinuo; Alix Young Mar- 
uchess, viole d’amore; Anca Seidlova, piano; Annette Simp- 
son, soprano; Earle Spicer, baritone; Martha Thompson, 
piano; Alfred Troemel, violin, and Martha Whittemore, 
cello. 

Philharmonic-Symphony 


Brahms’ first symphony, considered by many as beginning 
where Beethoven left off, began the 2411th concert of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, the last of this season. 

Under Clemens Krauss the work received an impressive 
performance, full of nobility and breadth. It elicited warm 
approval from the audience, the conductor generously deflect- 
ing the applause to the orchestra, which stood in response. 
Three Richard Strauss works completed the program, the 
first being the melodious love-scene from Feursnot, with its 
mystical beginning, its jubilant finale, and gorgeous orches- 
tration, all brought to the fore. Don Juan, published when 
Strauss was but twenty-three years old, remains fresh to 
the ear; no modernistic dissonance can displace the straight- 
forward melodiousness, echoing the hero’s amatory adven- 
tures, or the incandescent brilliancy of the work. The bar- 
baric splendor of Salome’s dance, produced in Strauss’ full 
manhood (he was forty-one), with the all-important seven 
men constituting the battery of percussion instruments, gave 
conductor Krauss opportunity for effective display, and re- 
sulted in numerous recalls for him and his men 


Orloff Sails for European Tours 


Nikolai Orloff recently returned from a second tour of 
California and the Pacific Coast, having enjoyed excellent 
success in San Francisco and Long Beach. Said Redfern 
Mason in the San Francisco Examiner: “He played the 


NIKOLAI ORLOFF 


Schumann Papillons just as one fancies its composer would 
have rejoiced to hear it—he has a way of making old things 
sound new, and that, if you please, is an attribute of genius.” 

Mr. Orloff has had five New York appearances and was 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. April 16 he 
sailed for Europe on the §.S. Berlin. In May he will con- 


ASSOCIATION OF HAR 
Association of Hanpists, which was held, with fifty-eight members attending, on March 
customary gilt being absent and light wo 
director of the Lawrence Harp Quintet. 
Association of Harpists, and to his right is Marietta Bitter, member of the 


FISTS: 


20 at Cincinnati Music Hall. In 
1d taking its place. Next 
To the 


Salzedo Harp Ensemble 


certize in Germany and Poland; in June, he gives concerts 
in Paris and London; September, summer concerts in Hol- 
land and London and his fifth cons ecutive tour of Norway, 
appearing also with the Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra; Oct 
ober, Finland, the Baltic states and Germany; November, 
Holland, Great Britain (tenth consecutive tour), and in 
December, Great Britain, Germany and France. From Janu- 
ary 1 to April 15, 1930, he will make his fourth tour of the 
United States. 
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fame by her appearances with the German Opera Company 
° a few years back. 

Music Notes From Richard Goodman, young Baltimore pianist, made his first 

public appearance in Baltimore since he was awarded a 

7 | diploma at the Peabody in 1927. Although the recitalist is 

Coast to Coast | just eighteen years of age, his playing indicated a much 


riper experience. Possessed of a fine technic, the soloist 








never for a momert stooped to anything that smacked of 


Baltimore, Md. Baltimore had the distinction of be- the least deviation from the best traditions of his art. 


ing host to a series of concerts by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, 
tion to the usual series by its own municipally endowed 
orchestral organization. Noted artists appeared from time 
to time and the short season by the German Opera Company 
was most successful. Great interest is centered now in the 
performances to be given here by the Metropolitan Opera. 


The 
were 


delphia, 


only 


tor Strube and his more Orchestra gave a very satis- 


made 


| ‘ 
KOSa 


that « 
She 


immense audience which was loath to leave the hall after 


the ce 
The 


admire n Baltimore where 1e gained considerable early 
‘ mistakable 


‘licited the greatest enthusiasm from beginning to end 


n mrt 


Mr. Goodman will shortly sail for Europe to continue his 
study and recital work. 

Muriel Kerr made her debut in Baltimore at a concert 
under the auspices of the Baltimore Committee of the Schu- 
bert Memorial. This young pianist showed tremendous 
power and understanding and made a most profound im- 
pression. The Cesar Franck prelude, chorale and fugue, 
closing concerts by the visiting orchestral bodies which occupied the greater part of her program, received 

, Phila- 2 distinctly noteworthy rendition at her hands. Her technic 
was fluent yet forceful, and she revealed an imaginative 
and sensitive feeling for the music that gave a mature ex- 
pression to the work. Numbers by Bach-Busoni, Scriabin, 
Stravinsky, Rachmaninoff, Medtner and Schumann were 
played with like skill by Miss Kerr. She will be thrice 
welcome any time she elects to return. E. D. 


the Boston and the Philadelphia orchestras, in addi- 


attracti\ ugene Goosens conducted the 
K oussevits the Boston, while Toscanini made his 
uppearance « f 1 year with Philharmonic. Direc- 


tht en Parlow as soloist. Miss Par 
with a complete understanding that 
‘ 1e at he really 1s 
Ponselie, Metropolitan Opera soprano, gave a recital Detroit, Mich. For the March 10 concert, conducted 
y Alfred Hertz, the program opened with the Tschaikow- 
sky Pathetique, other numbers being the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream, two composi- 
ot ae Oe ee ee ae ee ee (Liebestod and Caprice Viennois) by Kreisler, and 
cresting COnce! y Elen Als lan ee’ es Aba ine the Overture to Rienzi (W agner ). The program was a 
4 = . delight and the audience showed its appreciation in an un 
manner. 


extremely gracious to the insistent demands of the 


mecert 


The program of March 17 opened quite appropriately 








with four compositions by Percy Grainger: Colonial Song, 

= CONSERVATORY Molly on the Shore, Irish Tune from County Derry, and 

the Shepherd’s Hey, and closed with Skyscrapers by John 

BALTIMORE, MD. Alden Carpenter, an attempt to portray modern American 

life, noisy, confused and cacophonous. The numbers were 

conducted by Victor Kolar in his usual spirited fashion. 

OTTO ORTMANN, Director The rest of the program was given over to the Central High 

School Singing Club, directed by Harry Seitz. The girls’ 

S club sang two numbers and the boys, one. The entire club 

ummer ession sang a group of three numbers: Judge Me, O God (Men- 

delssohn), Alleluia, Lord God (Palestrina) and Beautiful 

June 24 to August 3 Saviour (Christiansen). Ruth Wilson was the soloist, 

Hulda Martin organist and Lillian Corbett accompanist. 

Staff of eminent European and The work of the club reflected great credit upon the 
imerican Masters, including: director 

oe eo oe i. ©; Vee Eiditevn The program of March 24 was conducted by Mr. Schnee- 

Virginia Blackhead Lubov Breit Keefer voigt and devoted to the evolution of the waltz The fol- 

— inwced gg ~ SO lowing numbers were played: Dance Waltzes—Lenzbluthen 

Carlotta Heller aged th Stakes (Gung'l), On the Beautiful Blue Danube (Strauss) ; waltz 

Mabel Thomas from the romantic operas—Dance of the Apprentices from 

Teliiens QB to O26, acceding to study. The Meistersingers; Symphonic Poem waltz, Danse Macabre 

: (Saint-Saens) ; waltz from the modern drama—Valse Triste 

: ; ( Sibelius ) ; symphony waltzes—At the Ball, from Fantas- 

Arrangements for classes now mack tique Symphony (Berlioz) ; waltz from the Fifth Symphony 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, a (Tschaikowsky) ; waltz from the modern opera, Der Rosen- 


ly 
Circulars Mated 








kavalier (Strauss), and ultra modern waltz, choreographic 
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‘She is certainly an artist to whom it is a pleasure 
to listen.”—London Westminster Gazette. 
“An outstandingly brilliant pianist.” 

Veues Wiener Journal. 
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poem, La Valse. (Ravel). It was an interesting program 
which elicited much approval. 

The concert of March 31 brought Victor Kolar back to 
his accustomed place. The orchestral numbers were the 
Festival Overture (Lassen), Suite L’Arlesienne (Bizet) and 
five compositions by Victor Herbert. The Symphony choir 
sang numbers with the orchestra; D’Avignon Morel was 
at the organ. The entire program was given with a zest 
that apparently delighted the audience. The work of the 
choir is above reproach in all that pertains to good choral 
singing, Mr. Kolar being evidently an excellent drill master. 

S. M. S. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Of late this city has had a 
feast of good things musical. Paul Kochanski, violinist, 
gave the fourth in the series of Philharmonic concerts in the 
Armory. Seldom has a local audience displayed its en- 
thusiasm as strongly as it did after each number he played. 
His facile technic, his poise, his artistic appreciation and 
interpretation of an unusual program which did not cater 
to sugar-water tastes, left an impression long to be remem- 
bered. A worthy second at the piano was Pierre Luboshutz. 

At Fountain St. Baptist Church the English Singers of- 
fered a noteworthy concert, the program consisting of motets, 
madrigals, ballets, canzonets, folksongs, and street cries from 
English, French and Italian sources, largely from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century, which they interpreted with 
charm and a fine feeling for balance and tone-color. 

At the St. Cecilia Society a fine program was presented 
by several active members, the arrangements being in charge 
of Mrs. William F. Drueke. Those participating were Mrs. 
Leo J. Schloss, soprano; Kathryn Strong Gutekunst, con- 
tralto; Dorothy Pelck McGraw, pianist and accompanist ; 
Mrs. Roland A. Dorman, accompanist, and the St. Cecilia 
Quintet, which consists of Mrs. Maurice Quick, first violin; 
Mrs. C. B. Newcomb, second violin; Mrs. V. I. Calkin, 
viola; Lois Richards, cello, and Mrs. Frederick Royce, piano. 

An artist recital was given by Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 
Marguerite Colwell being chairman of the day. 

March 1 was the annual Flower Day when all members 
bring plants and flowers to be distributed after the program 
to the various hospitals of the city. This custom was origin- 
ated many years ago by Mrs. F. M. Davis, then president 
of the society, and who is always in charge of the arrange- 
ments on this day. The program was given by the Hart 
House String Quartet. H. B. R. 


Sebastian Delights War Hero 


Following Rita Sebastian’s introduction of Lieut. Daniel 
H. Morgan’s new song on April 4 over station WOR, the 
young contralto received this letter from the war veteran: 

“Words cannot express my gratitude to you for making 
me the happy recipient of listening to your rendition of the 

3ard’s Birthday over the radio. Your sweet, soft and vel- 
vety voice with its wonderful and inspiring intonation really 
charmed me as though by magic. I can assure you that the 
momentous event will live in my memory as the happiest 
occasion of my life. I shall regard it not only as an inspira- 
tion but as an ambition truly gratified. 

“I am quite sure that the formal introduction of The 
Bard’s Birthday, which you gave so graciously, will assure 
success to the song as a natural echo of the efforts of an 
artist of your wonderful and glorious accomplishments, and 
one who electrifies the world.” 

Miss Sebastian, like so many splendid voiced artists, re- 
ceived her entire vocal training from Ada Soder-Hueck, 
with whom she is coaching all her repertory. 


Mabel Deegan’s Engagements 


The recent appearance of Mabel Deegan, violinist, before 
the Claremont (N. H.) Choral Society, was a re-engage- 
ment, and so successful was she, that she was asked to return 
again next year to give an entire recital for the benefit of 
the local hospit il fund. While in Claremont, Miss Deegan 
was requested hy the president of the school ward to play 
for the children, and judging by the whistling, stamping 
and shouts of delight that followed her numbers, she ap- 
pealed as strongly to the children as she had on the previous 
day to the adults. 

Last month Miss Deegan also was heard twice on the 
radio, both times during the recital hour of WOR. And 
this month, too, started auspiciously for the violinist, in- 
cluding an appearance in Waterbury, Conn., on April 
an engagement as soloist with the Banks Glee Club at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on April 10, and a few days 
later with the Ridgewood Orpheus Club of Ridgewood, N. J 

On May 5 Miss Deegan will be soloist with the New 
Haven (Conn.) Symphony Orchestra. 


San Antonio Hears Dubois’ Seven Last Words 


The third annual presentation in San Antonio of Dubois’ 
Seven Last Words was given on Good Friday, in the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, and made possibie by an anonymous donor 
as an Easter gift to the city. The soloists were: Kathryn 
Meisle, mezzo-soprano; Dan Gridley, tenor, and Jerome 
Swinford, baritone. Walter Dunham conducted. 

All of the soloists sang with religious, devout and artistic 
interpretation, each seeming particularly well fitted for this 
beautiful work. Mr. Dunham conducted with authority the 
chorus of 250 and an orchestra of fifty. Estelle Jones was at 
the organ for the closing chorus. During its rendition the 
house was darkened and an illuminated cross was raised, 
making the whole very effective. 

Two performances were necessary to satisfy the many 
who wished to attend 


Ruth Joseph Wins Lauber Prize 


The Carl F. Lauber Music Award for 1929 has been 
awarded to Ruth Joseph of Philadelphia, whose composi- 
tion, The Wissahickon, a short piece for piano, was selected 
by the committee of judges as the best of those submitted, 
with honorable mention to Alexander Capurso for Reverie 
and S. Marguerite Maitland for Sunrise in Emmaus. 

Miss Joseph is a pupil of Clarence K. Bawden, Mr. 
Capurso of Alexander M. Skibinsky, and Miss Maitland 
of the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music. The judges 
were Henry Gordon Thunder (chairman), Nicholas Douty, 
and H. Alexander Matthews. 
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Metropolitan Concludes 
Notable New York Season 


Large Audiences Acclaim Favorite Artists at 
Final Performances 


Apa, Aprit 8 

The usual brilliant and capacity Monday night audience 
heard Aida, on April 8, with Maria Mueller splendid in the 
title role, Branzell and Lauri- Volpi excellent as Amneris 
and Radames respectively, and Basiola exceedingly capable 
as Amonasro. Gustafson was the King and Pinza was Ram- 
fis. Serafin conducted. 

Quite unusual it seemed that practically the entire audience 
should remain until the final curtain; very few left early, 
and the enthusiasm was very evident, both Mueller and 
Lauri-Volpi being the principal recipients. It was a very 
good performance indeed and made one wish again that the 
season here was not so near the end. The incidental dances 
were well done by Rita De Leporte and the Corps de Ballet. 

Butrerr_y, Aprit 10 

Puccini’s Madama Butterfly had its final repetition, 
with Florence Easton, who sang the title role delightfully, 
and Ina Bourskaya (Suzuki) who also shared in the honors 
of the evening. Others in the excellent cast were: Giuseppe 
De Luca (Sharpless); Armand Tokatyan (Pinkerton) ; 
Giordano Pattrinieri (marriage broker) and Pavlo An- 
anian as the priestly uncle. 

Die WALKUuERE, Aprit 11 

A house filled to overflowing was on hand for the last 
performance of the current season of Wagner's Die Wal- 
kuere. The cast was an admirable one in every respect. 
Grete Stueckgold was a gentle Sieglinde, charming in aspect 
and vocally superb. Gertrude Kappel’s Bruennhilde in this 
part of Wagner's trilogy is manifestly one of her finest 
characterizations. Her singing, particularly in the first 
ever-thrilling call, was memorable, and her acting portrayed 
the emotions of the role with telling effect. Karin Branzell, 
as usual, was fully adequate in her representation of Fricka, 
prime bore of Wagnerian legend and first president of the 
League for Making Virtue Odious. But that is a subject 
for another day. To return to music—and there was plenty 
of it at the Metropolitan on Thursday evening—the Wotan 
of Michael Bohnen was a magnificent interpretation, replete 
with the force and dignity becoming a god, yet not lacking 
in tenderness when the occasion called for it, and vocally 
most effective. Rudolph Laubenthal surpassed himself as 
Siegmund, thanks to the fine condition of his voice. Wil- 
liam Gustafson was his customary praiseworthy self as 
Hunding. Artur Bodanzky gave a creditable reading of the 
score and was, moreover, the recipient of hearty and pro- 
longed applause when he returned to the conductor’s stand 
for the opening of the last act. 

Fra GHERARDO, APRIL 12 

Fra Gherardo had a repetition on Friday evening, with 
Maria Mueller and Edward Johnson again heading the cast. 
The performance was excellent with Serafin in charge of the 
orchestral reins. 

TRISTAN AND IsotpE, Aprit 13 

Rudolph Laubenthal saved the day for the Metropolitan 
when Lauritz Melchior fell ill last Saturday afternoon and 
could not appear as the hero of Tristan and Isolde. 

To such an experienced and resourceful tenor as Lauben- 
thal, a famous Tristan, the feat was not difficult. He has 
made the role so thoroughly his own that it seems to be a 
part of himself. 

Whether it was because the appearance marked the end of 
Laubenthal’s present season here, or because he was booked 
to sail two days later for a visit to his native land, the 
fact remains that the singer revealed himself to be in superb 
voice and his tones reflected as much ardent exuberance as 
his acting. He was in every particular the great vocal and 
histrionic lover of Wagner’s most romantic opera. 

Laybenthal made every measure tell, what with his insight 
into music and text, his finely finished phrasing, and his in- 
telligent nuances in delivery. His second act contribution 
represented some of the most fluent and melting Wagner 
singing that any tenor has achieved at the Metropolitan. 
Laubenthal’s admirers gave him a rousing farewell ovation 
after the last curtain. 

Gertrude Kappel was in fine voice also, and her customary 
passionate, tender, and tragic Isolde exhibited full emotional 
effect. Mme. Kappel, too, won warm acclaim. 

Karin Branzell, a rich-toned and heart-winning Bran- 
gaene, Clarence Whitehill, than whom no one does a better 
Kurwenal, Michael Bohnen, commanding and appealing as 
Marke, sang the other leading roles at this matinee. The 
rest of the cast comprised Max Bloch, Arnold Gabor, and 
Louis D'Angelo. 

Artur Bodanzky conducted and the occasion marked the 
end of his connection with the Metropolitan Opera House. 
He-had many rounds of applause meant for him individually, 
and he finally made a short speech, thanking the audience 
for his reception. After the opera, some of the singers 
presented him with an inscribed loving cup. 

Bodanzky sailed for Europe last Monday. Next season 
he will, as heretofore, conduct the concerts of the Society 
of Friends of Music. 


Eugene Onegin at Manhattan Opera House 


The sad story of Eugene Onegin by Pushkin, set to music 
by Tschaikewsky, was produced at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, on April 12 and 13, a company of 
Russian artists uniting under the baton of Mr. Coroshansky 
in singing the work. This opera, first produced when Tschai- 
kowsky was forty years of age, remains comparatively un- 
known for it lacks the gorgeous tints of his otchestral works, 
moves in sombre, dark minor much of the time, with little 
action—in a_word, it is monotonous. Singers, orchestra and 
conductor did their best to awaken interest, and showed 
careful preparation. An audience of good size was at the 
opening performance, and a much larger one at the second, 
the entire Russian colony turning out in force. Mesdames 
Ivanova, Gonitch, Savina and Valentinova showed excellent 
voices, and sang well, the title role being sung by M. Sper- 
ansky. Others concerned were Messrs. Vikinsky, Stechenko, 
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Ardatov, Gorlenko and Bielostotsky, Mr. Roane taking care 
of business and press matters. The Russian-American com- 
pany plans giving Moussorgsky’s Kovantchina, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s The Czar’s Bride, Sadko, and Borodin’s Prince 
Igor. 


Soundproof Sherman Square Studios 
Demonstrated 


On Sunday afternoon a demonstration of the soundproof 
qualities of the Sherman Square Studios, at 160 West 73rd 
Street, was made before a number of specially invited artists, 
city officials, architects and engineers. The result of the 
various tests was entirely satisfactory and Henry I. Cohen, 
president of the Sherman Square Studios Realty Corporation, 
which erected the building was the recipient of many con- 
gratulations. 

Miss Pauline Lawn, who possesses a dramatic soprano 
voice of great carrying power, sang the big Santuzza aria 
from Cavalleria Rusticana in a studio on the sixth floor; 
the listeners (?) in the adjoining studios could not hear a 
single tone either of singer or piano. As their gratification 
was mingled with disappointment they were allowed to go 
into the next room, where Miss Lawn graciously repeated 
the number, much to everybody’s pleasure. 

The sound proof process is the work of the United States 
Gypsum Company, of Chicago, in which city it has been used 
with unquestioned success. One building housed a bowling- 
alley and a shooting-gallery (!), without disturbing any of 
the other tenants. 

It was explained that the U. S. G. System of sound insu- 
lation does not consist in the use of a particular material, 
such as felt or similar fibrous substances. Such materials 
are not fire or vermin-proof and tend to harden in time, thus 
losing their sound- absorbing quality. The system is one in 
which a “shock-absorbing” construction is placed between 
the finishing surfaces of walls, floors or ceilings and the 
structural floor slabs or partitions. The construction takes 
the force of the alternate compressions and rarefactions of 
the atmosphere which constitute sound and this prevents 
their acting upon, vibrating and so transmitting sound 
through the various component parts of a building. 

The studio building is an attractive one, in a most acces- 
sible district, and all the studios are spacious and well 
lighted. They will be sold on the cooperative plan which has 
proven so successful in numerous apartment houses. 

Among the interested witnesses of the demonstration were 
noticed Tenement House Commissioner Dugan; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson; Miss Wagner, Secretary of Mayor 
Walker; Edward Fisher Brown, author; Mr. and Mrs. 
Holley (prominent architect) ; and Philip Killian, architect 
and designer of the studio building. 


George Castelle Activities 


Besides activities at his Baltimore vocal studios, George 
Castelle is a member of the faculty of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music in that city. A number of the students’ recitals 
held at the conservatory this season were given entirely by 
his pupils, one of them being an all-Schubert program. 

Mr. Casteile also is active as conductor of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Glee Club and at a recent recital two of his pupils, 
Helen Stokes and Bernard Kossine, appeared as soloists. 
According to the Evening Sun, the chorus, which numbers 
eighty-five members, revealed ‘‘a responsiveness, a precision 
of attack, a solidity in the unison passages, and capacity for 
interpretation and nuance which made the concert not merely 
enjoyable but artistically satisfying.” As for the soloists, 
the press noted that Mr. Castelle sang “with beautiful dic- 
tion and in fine vocal style;” Miss Stokes showed herself 

“the possessor of a very clear and pleasing quality of voice, 
and she exhibited musicianship in her numbers ;” Mr. Kos- 
sine, “whose voice is of a pleasing natural quality, achieved 
very effective results ;”’ while Virginia Castelle, at the piano, 
“was an excellent assistant to the soloists, with her careful 
and sympathetic aciainasnamennie 


Rapee Conducts Ten Thousandth Performance 


Erno Rapee, musical director of the Roxy Theatre, on 
April 4 celebrated his ten thousandth appearance as con- 
ductor of a motion picture theatre orchestra. In twelve 
years, as musical director of the world’s largest moving 
picture theatres, he estimates that he has wielded the baton 
before a total of more than twenty-five million listeners. 
Added to this is a record of 532 sessions in radio broadcast- 
ing conducted by Rapee for a computed audience of over 
three and one-half billion. 

The theatres whose musical destinies he has guided in- 
clude the Rivoli, Rialto, Capitol and Roxy in New York. 
The Fox Theatre in Philadelphia, and the UFA Theatre 
in Berlin. 


Fay Foster Gives Something New 
Distinctive and charming are Fay Foster's lastest composi- 
tions, song and recitations to music on Chinese themes. 
They are not vet published, but threugh their presentation 
over the radio, WPCH, on March 14, by an artist-pupil 
of Miss Foster, Magdalen Helriegel, they were heard by 
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many. Both Miss Foster and Miss Helriegel have had 
many compliments and requests for their repetition. 

On April 2 Miss Foster and Miss Helriegel appeared on 
the composer’s day program of the Chaminade Women’s 
Club of Yonkers, an account of which will follow later. 

In connection with the presentation of these compositions, 
Miss Foster gives a short but extremely interesting causerie 
on Chinese music in general, dwelling more particulariy on 
the Chinese orchestra and opera. 


Activities of Marie Miller, Harpist 


A recent engagement for Marie Miller was on March 17, 
when she appeared as harp soloist at a concert given by 
the Gaelic Society of America at the Park Central Hotel, 
New York. 

Her future activities include.a concert of sacred music 
which she is to give with Roszi Varady, cellist, in Plainfield, 
N. J., on March 30. On on 9 Miss Miller will give an 
entire harp recital in Bristol, Conn., for the Congregational 
Club of Connecticut. 

In addition to her concert activities, Miss Miller is head 
of the harp department of the Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard Foundation. She announces that she will give 
a special six weeks’ course of harp instruction at her studio 
in the Park Central Hotel, New York, beginning June 15. 


Riesberg-Barkley Silver Wedding Anniversary 


Frederick W. Riesberg, of the Musica. Courter staff, 
and organist of Calvary Baptist Church (Dr. Straton’s), 
and Mrs. Riesberg (Harriet Barkley) have issued several 
hundred invitations to their Silver Wedding Celebration, on 
Sunday afternoon, April 21, four to seven o'clock, at the 
Barnard Club, 221 West 57th street, New York. 
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FREE F‘'RLLOW SHIPS 


Mr. Ganz, Mr. Raab, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Collins, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Fischel, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Kuzdo, Mr. Parks and 
Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to 











possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 
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EACHERS CERTIFICATESs«n DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and 
Master of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge, fulfill required 
number of Summers’ study to meet residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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Ariel Rubstein’s were sung with great success at 
the recent New York recital of Anna Sadina. . 

M. A. Bordieri recently opened an up-town studio in New 
York for instruction mm violin and piano. 

Mildred Emerson, singer and composer, recently was hon- 
ored by having a testimonial dinner given for her by 
the Greenwich Village Historical Society. 

Ignace Hilsberg entertained many distinguished guests at his 
home last Sunday afternoon. 

Ray Porter Miller’s debut song recital in Philadelphia on 
March 25 was unanimously praised by the critics. 
Gennaro Barra, tenor, who sailed on April 6 to fulfill engage- 
ments in Italv, has been reengaged for the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles 1929 opera seasons; he will 

return in September. 

Che Festival Weeks in Vienna and Lower Austria (Johann 
Strauss Weeks) will take place from June 2 to 16. 
Ernst von Dohnanyi’s new comic opera, The Tenor, was a 
complete success at its world premiere in Budapest. 
lhe Springfield Music Festival opens on May 18 with Rich- 

ard Crooks, American tenor, among the soloists. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra starts its fiftieth sea- 
son next November. 

Edith Mason, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, Barre 
Hill, Chicago baritone, and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Frederick Stock will participate in the 
thirty-sixth May Festival in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Gennaro Papi sailed for Europe on the Aquitania on 
17 

Cleveland's drive for a permanent endowment 
fund is expected to be very successful. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon sailed for Europe on 
the Aquitania 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries will leave 

15, sailing for Europe on June 1 

Iturbi, Spanish pianist, will be in 

from October to January. 

Carlos Salzedo conducted the Cleveland Orchestra in 
premiere of his own work, The Enchanted Isle. 

Arthur Hackett will be one of the featured artists in the 
Lindsborg, Kans., Festival, April 24-28. 

H. Augustine Smith was music and pageant director at the 
All-Florida Chautauqua, at Arcadia, Fila. 

Maurice Marechal, French cellist, has returned to France 
after completing his third tour of the United States. 

[he Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company revived Puccini’s 
Il Tabarro at Philadelphia on April 3. 

Marvin Maazel scored another triumph in his seventh Lon- 
don appearance. 

Andre Skalski proved himself a pianist of exceptional at- 
tainment in a recent concert tour of the mid-west. 
Ernesto Bertimen is to give a series of lectures on piano 
technic and interpretation at the La Forge-Rertimen 

studios in New York ar tge July. 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra has just completed 
its eighty-seventh year of concert giving in New York. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra ended its New York season last 

evening 

and the Kimball piano (which he has been 
will end their relations ami- 


songs 


April 


orchestra 


Chicago on May 


José America’ next sea- 
son, 


the 


Tuesday 

George Liebling 
playing for several years) 
cably on May 1. 

Mrs. William Thorner, wife of the vocal teacher now re- 
siding in Los Angeles, is visiting New York for several 
weeks 

Michal Bohnen declares that the sound movies will eventually 
kill grand opera in America 

Cornelius V “! a d liet, cellist, has severed his connection with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 

Lauritz eld, tenor, has learned the 
known as “African golf” or “craps.” 
cost him forty dollars. 

Marie Rappold, soprano, is sc 
her recitals in Europe 
Alexander Lambert, pianist, will give a 

poker party at his home on April 21. 

Giorgio Polacco sailed for Italy on the S. S. Roma on April 
13 

That Lindsborg, Kans., held its forty-eighth annual festival. 

Nikolai Orloff sailed for Europe on the S.S. Berlin on April 
16. 

The Colon lyric season has been announced. 

Marie Miller will give a special course of harp instruction 
at her studio in the Park Central Hotel for six weeks, 
from June 15. 

Henry Lawes included 
his recent Steinway 

Mabel Deegan will be 
phony Orchestra on May 5. 

Rosemary Albert will give a song recital in the 
Music Foyer, Philadelphia, May 2. 

Ernest Davis recently returned from Lindsborg, Kan., where 
he sang the Bach St. Matthew Passion and The Messiah, 
at Bethany College. 

Martinelli scored success as the Bell Caster in 
Bell at the Teatro Reale in Rome. 

Mario Chamlee’s second Paris appearance, his debut at the 
Opera Comique in Manon, was a triumph. 

John Prindle Scott has issued, through Huntzinger, Inc., 
two new anthems 

Margarita Melrose, pianist, scored as soloist with the 
beth, N, J., Symphony Orchestra 

Alberta Olson, pianist, is praised by Manfred Malkin as an 
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The Musicians’ Club dinner was attended by 300 people. 
Pauline Turso, soprano, will sing Avitabile’s song, Vieni, 
at Chalif’s, New York, at her recital, April 23. 
Julia Seargeant Chase is to marry John Decker in 

September. 

John Spencer Camp has presented $100,000 for a Chair of 
Music at Wesleyan University. 

Speke-Seeley pupils were busy in various churches during 
the Easter period. 

Henry F. Seibert was publicly praised by Robert Erskine 
Ely, director of Town Hall, New York, for his organ 
playing. 

Nevada Van der Veer sang Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 
under Koussevitzky in Boston, again in New York April 
11-13, and with the Chicago Orchestra, April 19-20. 

Pierre Monteux, who shares the conducting with Mengel- 
berg at the Concertgebouw concerts in Amsterdam, also 
is first Chef d’Orchestra and Directeur Artistique of 
the Orchestra Symphonique de Paris. 

Anton Maaskoff, at present touring in Central Europe, re- 

cently played in Prague and scored a great success. 

He was immediately engaged to appear with the Prague 

Philharmonic Orchestra next season. 

Dayton Choir, under the direction of Dr. John Finley 

Williamson, created an excellent impression in Eng- 

land. 

Malipiero’s new oratorio, Le Cena, was given its 
premiere at Eastman School, Rochester, N. Y 

Cleveland is to have a music festival, conducted by 
Gabriel Williams. 

Plans are announced for a $10,000,000 forty-story Barbizon- 
Plaza music art residence center in New York C ity. 
Ruth Joseph won the Carl F. Lauber Music Award with 
her composition, The Wissahickon. 
Smith College announces the first stage 
America of Orfeo, by Monteverdi. 
Shavitch was acclaimed by the Berlin press following his 

masterly conducting of the Berlin Symphony. 

Anne Roselle has been engaged for La Scala. 

The Columbia Phonograph Company announces a yearly 
award “for the Advancement of Music” and the Interna- 
tional Parliament of Music” similar to the Nobel Prize. 

Chamlee scores a great success at his debut at Opera Comique, 
Paris, in Manon, winning fifteen curtain calls. 

The Goldman summer band concerts will begin on June 10 
and continue until August 18. 

A reception musicale was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Margolis on April 7. 

Martinelli won an ovation in The Sunken Bell in Rome. 

The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse University recently 
opened a series of twenty recitals and concerts. 

Gabrilowitsch was acclaimed in Berlin. 

The Morgan Trio returned on April 7 to Paris following 
a two months’ concert tour of the Riviera and Italy, 
where they had unusual success. The trio gave three 
appearances in Cannes. 

Robert Pollak, of the faculty of the San Francisco Con- 
servatory of Music, will sail from Montreal on the 
Duchess of York on May 31. 

Joseph Esposito, pianist, and pupil of John W. Claus of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was heard in recital on April 19 in the 
Hillsdale School Auditorium of Dormont, Pa., with 
Helen Marquis, Pittsburgh soprano, as assisting artist. 

Jencie Callaway-John, American soprano, is singing Mar- 
guerite in Faust on tour in Italy. 

Annie Louise David, harpist, and Miss Hagar, contralto, 
were soloists at Alice Seckel’s last musicale of the sea- 
son at the Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. Miss 
David will leave for New York about April 27. 

Georg Schneevoigt was warmly welcomed on his return to 
Los Angeles. 

Mme. Goéta Ljungberg, Swedish soprano of the Berlin 
Opera, is to sing the title part in Eugene Goossens’ 
opera, Judith. 

Eva Leoni, well known soprano, was heard in the leading 
role of the operetta, Madame di Tebe, substituting at 
shert notice for the regular soprano. 

Barre Hill and Hilda Burke have been re-engaged for the 
Chicago Opera. 

Edward Johnson discusses Fra Gherardo in an interesting 
interview. 

Leonard Liebling will be a guest teacher at the Chicago 
Musical College this summer. 

Mme. Gardner Bartlett gives a demonstration of her work 
with singers. 

John Charles Thomas won an ovation in the role of Rigo- 
letto with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 

The MacDowell Club gave its annual Bach evening. 

Leopold Stokowski describes Stravinsky’s Les Noces, to be 
given its first stage performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on April 25 by the League of Composers. 

Lawrence, Kans., completes plans for its sixth annual Music 
Week Festival. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company season in New York 
came to a brilliant close last Saturday. 

The League of Composers is to stage operas by Stravinsky 
and Monteverdi. 

Facts regarding the Colon season are made public. 

Mary Garden and Beniamino Gigli sang at the Metropolitan 
on the evening of April 15 for the benefit of Fordham 
University. 

According to the Handelsblad of Amsterdam, Willem Men- 
gelberg has tendered his resignation as conductor of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, to take effect September 1. 

Doris Doe is to sing for President and Mrs. Hoover. 

Andres Segovia, Spanish guitarist, having concluded his 
second American tour, will be heard in concert in Eu- 
rope until the late spring, following which he will sum- 
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New York Concert Announcements 








Monday, April 22 
Ev 


SVENING 
New York Matinee Musicale, An- 
sonia Hotel. 
ay Porter Miller, song, Stein- 
way Hall. 
Henrietta Michaelson, 
Town Hall. 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church 
of the Holy Communion. 
Tuesday, April 23 
SVENING 
American, 


piano, 


New York 
Hall. 
Compositions by 
Steinway Hall. 
Maria Renza, song, Town * 
Wednesday, April 

EVENING 

Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 

David Mannes Music School, in- 
strumental and vocal recital, 
David Mannes Music School. 

Christy Solari, song, Town Hall. 

Thursday, April 25 
EVENING 

League of Composers, 
tan Opera House. 

University Giee Club, 
Hall. 

Choral 
phia, 

Emma 
Hall. 

Friday, April 26 
FTERNOON 

New York Times Oratorio So- 

ciety, Town Hall. 
EVENING 


Carneg’e 


Aurelio Giorni, 


Society, 


Metropoli- 
Carnegie 
Art Society of Philadel- 
Town Hall. 


Senger, song, Steinway 


Glee Club and Orchestra of the 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, 
Town Hall. 

Cleveland Orchestra, dance dra- 
mas, Manhattan Opera House. 
Saturday, April 27 

EVENING 

Rose Mackray, piano, 

Hall. 


Freiheit Mandolin 
Town Hall. 
Sunday, April 28 
AFTERNOON 
— Concert, 


Steinway 


Orchestra, 


D'Amico 
way Hall 

Abbie Mitchell, 
ing Auditorium. 

Lynnwood Farnam, o-gan, Church 
of the Holy Communion. 

EVENING 
Dock Snellings, song, Town Hall. 


oneey, April 29 


VENING 
Manfred Malkin. piano, 
Hall. 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church 
of the Holy Communion. 
Tuesday, April 30 
EVENING 
People’s Chorus of 
Carnegie Hall. 
Eva Stern, piano, Steinway 
Advertising Club of 
Town Hall. 
Wednesday, May 1 
AFTERNOON 
David Mannes Music School, 
David Mannes Music School. 
Thursday, May 2 


EVENING 


Stein- 


song, Eng neer- 


Town 


New York 


Hall. 
Singers, 


Louise Homer and Efrem Zim- 
balist, Carnegie Hall. 

Philip — Morrell and 
Benoist, sonata recital, 


way Hall. 


Women’s University Glee Club, 
Town Hall. 
Andre 


Stein 





mer in Switzerland, and 
Orient. 

Myrna Sharlow will sing leading roles with the Cincinnati 
Zoo Opera during June, July and August. 
Irma Goldman entertained at the home of her 

Edwin Franko Goldman, on April 13. 

Pupils of Effa Ellis Perfield will be heard in recital on 
April 21 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar J. Phil- 
lips, Jr., in New York City. 

The last of the series of Park Central concerts, under the 
direction of Rose Hazard will take place on the after- 
noon of April 21. 

Elsa Alsen has been reengaged as soloist for the Hollywood 
Bowl concerts this summer 

Helen Hinkle, one of Alberto Jonas’ assistants, scored a 
brilliant success at a concert of the Pleiades Club at the 
Hotel Brevoort. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mischa Elman are rejoicing over the birth of 
a son—their second child. 

George Blumenthal has been made head of the 

America Amusement Company, of Havana, which is 

to give French Opera Bouffe in French, Grand Opera 

in Italian and American musical comedy in Spanish. 

Hollywood Bowl competition winners have been an- 

nounced. 

The British plans for the Lausanne Conference have been 
made public. 

Cincinnati’s May Festival will be given May 7 to 11. 

Rudolph Ganz has been invited to conduct the entire season 
of the Elitch Garden Symphony Association of Denver. 
During July he will be busy with his master classes at 
the Chicago Musical College. 

A visit to the Virgil Piano School reveals much interesting 
information. 

Toscanini is to conduct The Scala Opera Company during 
its visit to Vienna en route to The Berlin Festival Weeks. 

The Court of Appeals has ruled that the Trustees of Co- 
lumbia University can terminate leases on property 
owned by the colleges on 48th street and 50th street, 
New York City. This decision clears the way for the 
construction of the projected Rockefeller opera center 
and the “Rockefeller City.” 


Malipiero Oratorio Given at Eastman School 


On April 18, the world premiere of Malipiero’s new ofra- 
torio, La Cena (The Last Supper), was given in Kilbourn 
Hall of the Eastman School of Music in Rochester by the 
Eastman School Chorus and Orchestra. Dr. Howard Hanson 
conducting. This is the latest work of the distinguished 
Italian composer and one to which he attaches importance. 
The first European performance is expected to be given this 
summer. On the program with the Malipiero work was 
included also Sowerby’s Vision of Sir Launfal, which the 
Eastman School Chorus and Orchestra gave earlier this 
season in the Eastman Theatre. 

On Friday evening, April 26, the third American Com- 
posers’ Concert of this season will be given in Kilbourn 
Hall. Dr. Hanson will conduct an orchestra of fifty players 
selected from the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, in a 
program of works each of which will be given its first public 
performance on that occasion. The works to be p'ayed are 
a Suite, New Year’s Eve in New York, by Werner Jensen, 
best known hitherto as a composer of musicai comedy; a 
Suite in C minor, by Quincy Porter; Prelude to Hamlet, by 
Bernard Rogers: Suite, From the Journal of a W. anderer, 
by William Grant Still, and a Suite, Frolics, by A. 
Kroeger, a Rochester composer. 
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Dayton (U. S. A.) Choir 
Visits England 


Dr. John Finley Williamson and His Singers 
Create Excellent Impression at Good Friday 
Concert in Bristol—Americans Enthu- 
siastically Received by Lord Mayor 
and Inhabitants—Tour of Eng- 
land and Scotland Follows, 

With Paris Concert on 
April 16. 


A few hours after arriving in England’s capital the song- 
sters from Dayton proceeded to Cabot’s old home city, 
Bristol, where a Good Friday concert had been arranged by 
a committee inspired by the enthusiasm of M. H. Hanson. 
The Lord Mayor had invited the choir to come, on its arrival, 
straight to the Mansion House for tea, and the freedom of 
the official residence was given the singers until the time of 
the concert. Many leading inhabitants of Bristol and sur- 
rounding counties were present to do honor to the pilgrims 
from Cabot’s new home. For the name of Cabot is abso- 
lutely identical with U. S. A. in the minds of Bristolians. 

Great honor was paid Mrs. H. E. Talbott, who of course, 
goes everywhere with her “musical children.” She was in- 
vited to sit in the civic head’s box, and he delivered a 
significant oration in her honor. The orations were repeated 
at a supper given at the Royal Hotel after the concert. 

The concert itself was a brilliant success. The public 
insisted upon a repetition of the British national anthem, and 
when this was followed by The Star Spangled Banner, which 
was breathlessly listened to, pandemonium broke loose. A 
number of the choir’s songs had to be repeated. An inspiring 
success, the appearance speaks well for the seven concerts 
given in England and Scotland, commencing after nine days 
of rest, at Albert Hall, London, on April 7. The cities 
visited, as a result of the splendid work of the European 
manager, Albert Morini, were Leicester, Manchestér, Liver- 
pool, Dundee, Glasgow and Edinburgh. Immediately after 
the second London Albert Hall concert on April 14, the 
choir ne to Paris for its concert at the Grand Opera on 
April 16. 

The Dayton U. S. A. Choir in England is the official title 
of the Westminster Choir in England, where some fourteen 





News Flashes 








Cleveland To Have Music Festival 


Cleveland, Ohio, is to have a music festival this 
year, which will be under the direction of Morris 
Gabriel Williams. It is to be held in the Public 
Auditorium there on June 17, 18 and 19. 








Chamlee Again Scores in Paris 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Paris, April 15.—Chamlee second Paris appear- 


ance a triumph in debut at Opera Comique in 
Manon. Fifteen curtain calls. = 








Martinelli in Rome 


According to a cable despatch from Rome, Mar- 
tinelli appeared as Heinrich, the Bell Caster, in a 
performance of The Sunken Bell at the Teatro 
Reale on April 11 and scored a great success. The 
Queen was among those present. 








Leonora Cortez in Stockholm 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Stockholm, April 16.—Leonora Cortez’ first piano 
recital in Stockholm a sensational success. eat 
ovation. Innumerable recalls and encores. The 
press is highly enthusiastic. Ss. 








Gabrilowitsch Achieves Sensational 
Success in Berlin 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

Berlin, April 15—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who re- 
cently appeared here with brilliant success as solo- 
ist under Furtwaengler and Bruno Walter, has 
now demonstrated to Berlin audiences his unusual 
qualities as orchestral conductor. He led two con- 
certs with Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra on April 
10 and 15, and achieved sensational success. The 
reception accorded him amounted to an ovation. 











organizations sing under the Westminster title. The English 
manager therefore dropped the Westminster and substituted 
U. S. A. Thus more responsibility rests on the shoulders of 
J. F. Williamson and his valiant troubadours. 


A Yearly Award for Advancement 
of Music 


Columbia Plan Similar to Nobel Prize Offering 


Frederick N. Sard, of the Columbia Phonograph Company, 
is a man of active and original mentality. It was he who 
devised, designed and conducted the Schubert Centenary year 
with its various celebrations, prize competitions, and so on. 
He also devised and directed the Beethoven Centennial a 
year earlier. He has now devised a plan which is called 
the “Columbia Yearly Award for the Advancement of Music 
and the International Parliament of Music.” 

It is not now necessary to repeat or to recall to the readers 
of the Musicat Courter all that took place during the 
course of these two centennials or the prize awards con- 
nected therewith. Having terminated the centennial years, 
there was a vast machinery on hand, not only in America 
but in all of the principal countries of Europe, consisting of 
organizations and committees of eminent musicians, and it 
has seemed to the Columbia Company that it would be unfor 
tunate to allow this machinery to fall into disuse. Mr. 
Sard, therefore, hopes to reorganize the Schubert commit- 
tees throughout the world into a council for the advance- 
ment of music which will function along the lines of a non- 
legislative parliament, and it has been decided to award 
prizes analogous to the Nobel prizes, filling the gap in the 
present series of Nobel prizes which do not include music. 

In order to attain this end the Columbia Phonograph 
Company places before the music world the following con- 
structive plan: 

It offers to establish a fund of $50,000 and will award 
every year, for a period of ten years, the sum of $5,000 
for the most outstanding service to the cause of music ren- 
dered in a given year, beginning with 1929. 

In view of the broad scope inherent in the award, 
necessary to submit preliminary limiting definitions : 

(a.) The Jury will consider as eligible for the prize a 
composer who has written a work of outstanding import- 
ance and one which in the judgment of the Council will 
have survival value. There will be no restriction as to the 
type of composition or form of composition or school of 
composition. Works in the modern idiom will get the 
same hearing as works in the classical idiom. 

(b.) The Jury will consider as eligible for the prize an 
outstanding contribution to musical pedagogy through which 
the teaching of music will reach a higher standard. Natur- 
ally such a contribution will have to be of a fundamental 
nature and not any change or improvement in minor details. 

(c.) The Jury will consider as eligible for the prize any 
research result of outstanding importance, whether of a 
technical or musicological nature. 


it is 


(d.) The Jury will consider as eligible for the prize a 
book of outstanding importance on a musical subject. 

(e.) The Jury will consider as eligible for the prize an 
organization, institution or group which by the performance 
of neglected works in an organized-and systematic manner 
enriches the scope of musical appreciation. 

(f.) The Jury will consider as eligible for the prize any 
technical discovery or improvement which constitutes an 
outstanding advance in its field. 

(g.) Composers, musicologists, teachers and _ scientific 
musicians who are now engaged in original work of major 
importance, are invited to notify the donor that such work 
is in progress and also advise when it will be completed, so 
that due notice may be taken of it by the Jury of Awards. 

Anybody, anywhere, may propose a candidate for honors, 
and the award may go to members of either sex regardless 
of their age, nativity, status, etc. 

(h.) In the event that in the opinion of the Jury there 
has been no outstanding contribution to music during the 
given year, then the donor of the prize reserves the right 
to withhold the award for that year and to apply the sum 
to the total of the prize fund, and in its discretion it may add 
a year to the term of the plan, or increase the yearly prize 
in any given year. 


The Cleveland Orchestra Drive 


At the time that John L. Severance made his gift of one 
million dollars to the Cleveland Orchestra for the building 
of the new Cleveland Orchestra Hall, he made the stipula- 
tion that the city of Cleveland should furnish an endowment 
fund for the orchestra to supplement his gift. 

The drive, which opened on April 11, continuing for 
eight days in Cleveland, was for the purpose of raising this 
permanent endowment fund, and the goal was set at $2,500,- 
000, with an additional five year term subscription of $75,000 
a year. 

Dudley S. Blossom is general chairman of the Cleveland 
Orchestra campaign, and the other officers are John L. 
Severance, president; William G. Mather and Newton D. 
Baker, vice-presidents; A. A. Brewster, treasurer, and 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, secretary and orchestra manager. 

At the time of going to press the Musica. Courter had 
not yet received the full details of the results of the drive. 
An accurate account of the event will be published in next 
week’s issue. 


Barbizon-Plaza Art Centre Plans Announced 

The Park Sixth Avenue Corporation, William H. Silk 
president, which controls and operates the Barbizon Club 
Hotel, has announced the plans for a $10,000,000 forty-story 
Barbizon-Plaza music-art residence centre to be erected at 
Sixth avenue and Fifty-eighth street, New York City. The 


GIORGIO POLACCO 
conductor of the Chicago Opera Combai who sailed 
for Europe on April 13 on the S.S. Roma. Mr. Polacco, 
besides taking a little vacation abroad will, if ts under- 
stood, fill some engagements. In the picture with Mr. 
Pat is Edith Mason, his wife and soprano of the 
Company, and Mr. Johnson, general manager, wishing 
Mr. Polacco bon voyage. (Cosmo News Photo.) 





for artists. It will have sound-proof studios, 


will contain 


and other sports equipment. The opening 


new building is designed to serve as a complete residence 
community 
concert hall, recital halls and exhibition art galleries. 
fortieth floor, which will be enclosed in glass, 
gymnasium 
promised for some time during the coming winter. 
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News F lashes 











Lisa Roma Charms Vancouver 
(Special telegram to the 


Vancouver, B. C.—Lisa Roma charmed Van- 
couver audience in concert with Men’s Musical 
Club on April 16. Recalls numerous. Clarity of 
tone and rare interpretive genius lent significance 
to well rendered program. Lisa Roma is a great 
artist. (Signed) STANLEY BLIGH. 


Musical Courier) 








Anne Roselle Engaged for La Scala 


Word has been received from Milan that Anne 
Roselle, dramatic soprano, who has won her way 
into the hearts of the European public and recently 
had great success in Vienna, has been engaged for 
La Scala. Miss Roselle was heard in her first per- 
formance at that theatre on April 17 in Turandot, 
a role which particularly fits Miss Roselle’s indi- 
vidual beauty of voice. 








Shavitch Acclaimed by Berlin Press 
(By special radiogram to the Musical Courier) 
Berlin, April 15.—Shavitch, who conducted last 

half of Berlin Symphony season, gave stupendous 
performance of Liszt’s Faust Symphony at closing 
concert. Public’s enthusiasm rose to stormy ova- 
tions. Press, in glowing tributes, acclaims Sha- 
vitch as a welcome addition to Beriin’s musical 
elite and expresses satisfaction at his acquisition 
by Berlin Symphony. A laurel wreath was pre- 
sented by the orchestra to their new leader. F. 











Million Dollar Gift to Musical Foundation 


According to an announcement just made public, 
but which the MUSICAL COURIER has been 
unable to verify, Mrs. Justine B. Ward, of Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., has given $1,000,000 to the Dom Moc- 
quereau Schola Cantorum Foundation, of which 
she is a director. The purpose of the Foundation 
is to further the teaching of the Gregorian chant 
and classic polyphony. The Foundation will soon 
open the School of Liturgical Music of the Catho- 
lic University in Washington. In 1918 Mrs. Ward 
founded the Pius X School of Liturgical Music at 
the College of the Sacred Heart in New York. 
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cities, and there is no reason why the undertaking 
of the Sherman Square Studios Realty Corporation 
should not be crowned with great success. 

Buenos Aires—lest one forget—has its own bril- 
liant opera season each year, and has heard as many 
famous stars as New York. Also—lest one forget 

Caruso sang and Toscanini conducted, in Buenos 
Aires, before the American metropolis knew any- 
thing about those artists except their names. 

all 

Following the five years’ regime of Ottavio Scotto, 
the Municipal Commission of Buenos Aires has ap- 
pointed D. Faustino da Rosa as director of the Teatro 
Colon for the coming season, which opens in May. 
The commission hopes that the short term of one 
year, which supersedes the former five year term, 
will spur future directors on to greater efficiency so 
as to win a renewal of their contract. 

When Marion T alley made a successful debut at 
the Metropolitan at the age of nineteen she broke 
a record of some sort. Now that she is leaving the 
Metropolitan and retiring from her profession at the 
age of twenty-two she is breaking a world’s record. 
If such a thing has ever been done before by a 
prima donna we are unaware of it. The attraction 
that is luring Miss Talley away from the opera stage 
is said to be a farm in Kansas. Well, as the French 
say, “Chacun a son gout.’ 
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Artur Bodanzky finished his connection last Sat- 
urday with the Metropolitan Opera House when he 
led the final matinee, which was Tristan and Isolde. 
Mr. Bodanzky was an able and artistic leader of 
German opera there. Whether his successor will 
equal or improve upon the impression made by the 
lsodanzky earnestness and authority, remains to be 
scen. Advance reports mean nothing. The Metro- 
politan has its own peculiar clientele, atmosphere, 
subscription arrangement, polyglot repertoire, and 
system of rehearsal and role allottments. 

O—_—_— 

The head of the National Teachers’ Association 
gives out the opinion that radio is killing jazz. In 
the meantime, however, jazz is not dying exactly a 
silent death. Apropos, the London Humorist tells 
of a new jazz composition which “‘is said to be so 
difficult that very few musicians can play it.” One 
is reminded of what Dr. Johnson exclaimed at a 
musicale (he did not like music) when Boswell re- 
marked to him: “That violinist’s selection is very 
difficult.” The good doctor roared in answer: 
“Difficult, sir? I wish it were impossible.” 

\ prominent woman from an interior city came 
to New York last week in order to introduce her 
young protegee, a singer, to the managers of this 
city. To one of them she poured out an eloquent 
tirade against the treatment of most young Amer- 
ican artists. “You belong to a prominent musical 
club in your city, do you not?” asked the manager. 
“IT am on the concert committee,” was the answer. 
“Then why don’t you give this young singer a 
chance in your own town?” The manager says 
that the club woman’s reply was indistinct. 
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The city of Cleveland has been gradually devel- 
oping into one of the musical centers of the middle 
west. One of the biggest boosts it has recently had 
was the gift which John L. Severance made to the 
Cleveland Orchestra, of one million dollars for the 
building of a new Cleveland Orchestra Hall. Mr. 
Severance had a genuine civic spirit back of his stipu- 
lation, that Cleveland citizens should supplement his 
gift with a permanent endowment fund for the or- 
chestra. On April 11 a drive was started to raise 
$2,500,000, and though at this time the exact result 
of the enterprise is not yet known, it is not to be 
doubted that it has more than exceeded expectations. 
Cleveland has established itself as an enterprising 
city, and surely the call for aid in this great cause 
has been answered whole-heartedly. 


GANZ TO CONDUCT IN DENVER 


Rudolph Ganz, who has just returned from San 
Francisco where he acted as guest conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, directing three 
concerts in that city and also the Founders’ Day 
Memorial Concert at Stanford University, has been 
invited by the Elitch Garden Symphony Association 
of Denver to conduct the entire symphony season of 
eight weeks during the summer. He can only accept 
four weeks in August as his master classes at the 
Chicago Musical College will keep him busy during 
July. Ganz conducted the entire Elitch Symphony 
season last summer, and his success is emphasized 
by the fact that he was invited to conduct the entire 
season again this year. 


April 20, 1929 


Music In Industry 


In his recently published book entitled Music 
in Industry, Kenneth Clark brings to the knowl- 
edge of the American public, and no doubt to 
the great majority of American musicians as 
well, the fact that there is such a thing as music 
in industry. This excellent collection of facts 
is published by the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, and is a complete com- 
pendium of the results of an extended and 
careful survey. The music-in-industry idea was 
started along with community singing during the 
World War, and, following a slight slump im- 
mediately after the War, it took on anew growth 
until it has become an important matter. From 
the industrial plants investigated, there are re- 
corded a total of 267 bands, 182 orchestras and 
176 choruses. In addition to these there are 133 
plants where there is community singing and 
273 which provide musical instruments for their 
employees. 

All of which is astonishing enough, and one 
wonders what effect it has on music life as a 
whole, and particularly upon music lessons and 
the purchase of concert tickets. If music is to 
live as an art in America, it must be supported, 
and the question as to whether the encourage- 
ment of music by amateurs is or is not likely 
to contribute to such support is of paramount 
importance. It has often been stated, but whether 
truthfully or not we are unable to say, that com- 
munities in which there is much home made 
music are the least likely to support either the 
concerts or the music teachers. One would sup- 
pose, and it is often urged, that amateur musical 
endeavor arouses an interest in music of all 
sorts and creates audiences as well as music stu- 
dents. It may be true. It may also be so that 
the radio, the moving picture theaters, the me- 
chanical music makers, encourage interest in 
music, and ultimately drive people to take les- 
sons and cause in them a desire to hear concert 
artists and orchestras. 

The arguments opposed to those outlined 
above are that man needs but a certain limited 
amount of music, and if he finds that need satis- 
fied in his amateur endeavors he will certainly 
not over-supply himself by concert patronage. 
However, as a result of his amateur music-mak- 
ing he may become a student where otherwise 
he would not study. This is the other side of the 
argument and the reader may take his choice. 
The probability is that the actual facts of the 
case lie between the two, and that the difference 
between individuals in ordinary mundane 
affairs also applies to music. In other words, 
that while one amateur becomes an enthusiastic 
“fan” and thinks of music to the exclusion of 
all else except his business, the other feels that 
he has enough with his rehearsals, or whatever 
his amateurism brings to him, and thinks no 
further about it. 

One must be impressed with the idea which 
seems logical, that the more music there is, the 
more music will thrive, and that the more music 
thrives, the more also will musicians thrive. At 
all events, whether this is true or not true, 
whether it is logical or illogical, certainly no one 
who is interested in music and musicians will 
discourage amateur music whether it be used 
in industry or elsewhere. 

The cry for a long time has been “Give Us 
Amateurs.” Over and over again it has been 
said that the hope of music in America is the 
amateur. But if the amateur merely becomes a 
radio fan who listens free of charge to the best 
of musical programs provided for him by ad- 
vertisers of anything from soap to cigarettes, 
neither music nor musicians are likely to get 
much of a living out of it. 

But perhaps it is just by this means—music in 
industry, and the amateur—that professionalism 
will be brought to higher levels of competency 
and affluence. 





has a musical record that should 
cause envy. This year it has held its forty-eighth 
annual music festival. Not only that, but it has just 
given its hundred and forty-first Messiah perform- 
ance. Moreover, it has recently dedicated a new 
concert hall. And it gave Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion for the first time in Kansas. For this the 
credit goes to Bethany College, which is situated in 
Lindsborg, and among the recitals given during the 
festival was one by the college faculty. In addition 
to this, many prominent artists were engaged, and 
the entire festival was a gala affair. Lindsborg de- 
serves much praise for its achievements. 


Lindsborg, ab. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


V erimtions 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Our regular query department having run behind 
a bit of late owing to press of more important mat- 
ter, this column will assume for today the respon- 
sibility of answering some of the many questions to 
the Musica Courier: 

Octrave.—You are right about the music of Fra 
Gherardo. No, do not send the score here. 

Evucenia L.—The literal translation of Schu- 
mann’s “Ich grolle nicht” is, “I am not grouchy.” 

A. AND B.—A wins. “The E flat Nocturne” is 
by Chopin. 

J. K. F.—Yes, the cello sounds like the human 
voice, but it sounds even more like a cello. 

Joun SmitH.—Not with that name. Change it 
to Blasijerhastawezsk Tsrezchewsyilksterzc, put olive 
oil on your hair, and buy a fur overcoat. 

Soprano.—He must be the best vocal teacher in 
New York, for he says so himself. 

Hezexian B&., Oatville—We do not know 
whether sugar beets will thrive in a small backyard, 
but should say unhesitatingly that it is a better in- 
dustry than to be an American symphonic conductor. 

SPIRITUELLE.—There seems to us no reason why 
blondes should understand Chopin better than bru- 
nettes. Try both on yourself, and see. 

READER.—“‘Parsifal” is not the German for “Per- 
cival.” 

V. DE PAcHMANN, London.—Farewell appear- 
ances should be made every three years at least, or 
the public will think you have retired. P. S.— 
Please do not inclose canceled stamps for reply. 

ApDMIRER.—The staff of this paper buys its own 
cigars and has no time to lunch. Why not show 
your appreciation by ordering twenty subscriptions 
to THE Musicat Courier? 

STUDENT.—We are not certain whether green or 
pink trading stamps will be taken at the box oftice 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. You might try, 
at any rate. 

ComposEerR.—Your new modernistic compositions 
arrived, but we are too busy to try to work out 
puzzles. 

V. O’Lynn, Mt. Vernon.—We are glad to see in 
your circular that you have played before the 
crowned heads of Europe. A rapid calculation shows 
us that you therefore had an audience of a dozen 
persons or so. 

PIANIST.—We cannot publish the picture of your 
left hand, because your right hand might see it. 

Miss J. B. S.—We cannot give you the address 
of Tschaikowsky, for he is dead. Try both places 
and make sure. 

Lrep.—We know of no infallible method for ac- 
quiring a trill, and furthermore, are not certain what 
you would do with it after you had it. 

Lappy.—The only way to make your mother stop 
playing Marcheta is to hide the music. 

SUBURBAN.—Yes, there are other Strauss operas 
beside Rosenkavalier and Egyptian Helena, for we 
have read about them in the foreign newspapers. 

QuarTER Note.—(a) It is true that Rosenthal 
reads a book while practicing the piano. (b) Yes, 
we think it is difficult. (c) If you find that you 
cannot read and practice at the same time, give up 
the practicing. 

Stup10.—We are glad that you “look forward to 
a busy season.” Be careful of your eyes. 

T. W., Boonvi_Lte.—In your regular weekly let- 
ter to the Musicat. Courter you say vaguely: 
“He played to a large house.” Please be more ex- 
plicit and tell your readers whether there was any- 
body in the house. Also, do not say “The audience 
was carried away.” It leads to misunderstandings. 

PENNE.—We cannot use your musical novelette 
entitled “The Rich Oboe Player.” Try a magazine 
of fiction. 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN, Styx Valley —What’s the 
use of peeving? Neither you nor your music can 
come back. 
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A broad German maxim has it that “One artist is 
too much for a wife and one wife is not enough for 
an artist.” 
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It is too a question whether an actual count among 
the artists of all times would reveal a greater or less 
proportion of unhappy marriages than is to be found 
among mere citizens. The day is passing when the 
artist thinks himself something very far apart from 
all the rest of the world, and the day is passing, too, 
when the world allows him to think so. A correct 
survey of life is not possible from a plane too high or 
too low. It is the endeavor of the new artist to live 


close to life, to live in it. Some musicians and 
painters and writers have sensitive souls, but so 
have many wholesale carpet manufacturers, bottlers 
oi vinegar pickles, and even stock brokers. Why 
this eternal encouraging of the artist in the belief 
that he lives in a world of his own, different from 
ours? He is quick enough to seek the pleasures and 
vices of ordinary men, but he balks at their burdens 
and obligations. That is a convenient code of ethics, 
but it is hardly fair on the rest of mankind. The 
profession rarely makes the man, but some men 
make for the professions with suspicious alacrity. 
Luckily that type is rare in America. Our studios 
are full of earnest, high minded professionals, clean 
of hand, of mind, and of morals, living the normal 
married life, quiet, uneventful, and happy, with sane 
and hardy American women. And usually, when the 
wife, too, is an artist, the union is but the closer, 
the companionship the more harmonious. Don’t 
dwell unduly on the “eccentricities” and the “pecu- 
liarities” of artists. Stop gaping at them and they 
will step down from their pedestals and lose them- 
selves quietly in the crowd. 
nme 

Franz Liszt’s small claim to distinction lies in the 
fact that he was the greatest pianist of his day and 
one of its greatest composers; that he was a wit, 
philosopher, courtier, linguist, author (Life of Cho- 
pin, etc.), scholar, philanthropist, orchestral leader, 
piano transcriber of operas, Beethoven symphonies, 
Schubert songs, etc. ; that he first introduced the cus- 
tom of giving piano recitals and of playing therein 
from memory and from the works of Bach, Beeth- 
oven, Chopin, and Schumann; that he developed 
and made the symphonic poem popular ; that he was 
the faithful friend of Wagner in his darkest days, 
and the producer of Wagnerian works when they 
were wanted neither by the public nor by most mu- 
sicians; that he contributed most of the money that 
built the Beethoven monument in Bonn; that he 
was the center of an intellectual court in Weimar 
which attracted the visits of the finest minds in 
Europe; that he developed the technic on which is 
based the whole fabric of modern piano playing; 
that he encouraged dozens of gifted composers; 
that the grand piano of today was conceived to suit 
his playing; that he taught the best young pianists 
of his later days and charged them nothing; and 
that—but why go on with this list of minor accom- 
plishments and achievements? Those things were 
mere trifles, and it is truly a pity that during all his 
long lifetime poor Liszt did nothing to impress some 
present day musical observers with the fact that he 
was a great man. 
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Apropos, the late Ludwig Barnay, famous Ger- 
man tragedian, published his memoirs, in which are 
some interesting reminiscences of Liszt and Rubin- 
stein. Of the former, Barnay wrote: 

“So much has been said of Franz Liszt, as a man 
and as an artist, that I can here spare myself the 
trouble of going into much detail. I had the good 
fortune, during my Weimar period, to win the 
friendship of Liszt, and was allowed to associate 
with him more intimately than were most other 
mere mortals. He invited me to his Sunday mati- 
nees, and often asked me to remain for a social 
game of whist. And not infrequently he came un- 
announced to my rooms, and at once on his entrance 
would say with his fine smile and in his aphoristic 
fashion—full of unarticulated exclamations by far 
more eloquent than the set speech of any other 
man—‘Bonjour-hm-hm-ja-vous savez-hm-hm-hm-la 
porte fermée keine Leute-keine Larven-keine-hm-hm 
Gesichter! La divina Virginia—na! ja, hm-hm!’ 

“After that Liszt would light one of my long 
Virginia cigars, place it on the right side of his 
mouth, chew it slowly and drink an occasional glass 
of cognac. At such times his geniality and cheerful 
simplicity were nothing less than enchanting. And 
sometimes it would happen that we went to the 
piano and then I sat quite still, my hands folded, in 
reverent admiration of the indescribable art of this 
unequalled master. 

“The Sunday matinées at Liszt’s were highly in- 
teresting, because of the many distinguished visitors 
and because of his playing. Then it was that one 
could enjoy in him more the great musician than 
the brilliant virtuoso. He read at sight barely de- 
cipherable manuscripts, and often took his place at 
the piano in performances of quartets or trios. 

“T remember one memorable episode. At a cer- 
tain Liszt matinée there was played a Rubinstein 
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plano quartet. During the first movement Liszt’s 
valet, Spiridion, came in softly and placed a visiting 
card on the music rack of the piano. Liszt finished 
the movement, turned to his associates, and for a 
long while debated the music and the playing. Then 
he picked up the visiting card. Suddenly he cried, 
‘Ah-ah-ah, c’est sublime, ca! Who do you suppose 
is outside? Rubinstein!’ Liszt rushed to the door 
and admitted his brother pianist who had been lis 
tening in the next room to the performance of his 
own quartet. And then followed a unique scene 
Liszt said: ‘Eh bien, mon camarade, now that you 
are here, you must play the piano part yourself, and 
I will turn the leaves.’ Rubinstein took Liszt’s place 
at the piano and played the second and fourth move- 
ments, while Liszt was forced to play the third 
Thus we had the good fortune to hear the quartet 
played by the two greatest pianists in the world. 
The last movement, as played by Rubinstein, was 
rather noisy, and this gave Liszt an opportunity 
for one of his irrepressible sarcasms. He leaned 
over me, winked his eye and whispered: ‘Passers-by 
will think that the garrison band is stationed in my 
house today.’ 

“In spite of that joke, however, Liszt loved Rubin- 
stein’s art almost boundlessly, and when, some time 
after, the great Anton played his confrere’s ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s ‘Erlkoenig,’ Liszt came te 
me and said, with tears in his eyes: ‘Is he not un- 
surpassable? No one on earth could imitate him. 
I assure you, Barnay, that he plays the piece better 
than I do.’” 
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Barnay gives some vivid pen pictures also of 
Rubinstein : 

“To my mind, Rubinstein was the greatest, the 
purest artist soul | have ever met. There was noth 
ing—absolutely nothing—artificial about him; every 
thought of the man came from his heart rather than 
from his head. When he sat at the piano and played, 
after a few measures he became completely lost in 
the music and at its close shook himself and started 
about as though he had just come out of a deep 
solitary reverie. On that account, too, he was op- 
posed to ovations, all applause, wreaths, and out- 
ward demonstrations and decorations of any kind.” 

“Rubinstein was a marvelous linguist. I) have 
heard him speak Russian in Russia, German in 
Germany, English in London, and French in Paris. 
He enjoyed good stories and would shake with 
laughter at every clever point. I have observed in 
a general way that most of the instrumental artists 
are keen appreciators of witty anecdotes, and seem 
to possess a peculiar faculty for coining them. Per- 
haps in this manner the martyrs to incessant tech- 
nical practice seek to infuse a little sunshine into 
the gray of their hard work. Unlike Liszt, Rubin- 
stein was not a man of bon mots, but on one oc- 
casion he let slip a remark that might have come 
from the lips of a Buelow or a Liszt. I teased Ru- 
binstein to express an opinion about a certain pian- 
ist, and after he had many times refused and | 
persistently returned to the attack he finally blurted 
out: ‘Well, I'll tell you. That fellow X. plays 
Beethoven sonatas with velocity and Czerny etudes 
with feeling.’ ” 
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Barnay tells again and again of Rubinstein’s ad 
miration for Liszt, and adds: 

“He always had excuses for Liszt’s singularities 
and weaknesses. ‘Consider, my friend,’ he said to 
me on one occasion, ‘that kings and emperors have 
lain at this man’s feet, and that a whole world has 
idolized and flattered him. Many things will be ex- 
plained about Liszt if one never forgets those facts.’ 
Another time I asked Rubinstein’s opinion cf Carl 
Goldmark. ‘Goldmark,’ he said, ‘is the onl¥ com 
poser who can write real Jewish music!’ And this 
from the man who wrote “The Maccabees.’ ” 
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The reminiscences close with the time honored 
story of the pianist (in this case Rubinstein) who 
was practicing in his room at a hotel when a neigh- 
bor sent a strong request that the noise be stopped 
The pianist (who, in the tale invariably is famous ) 
writes “Certainly” on his visiting card and sends it 
to his neighbor, usually a woman. The climax never 
fails to have it that she almost faints on reading the 
great name, and immediately packs her bag and 
leaves the hotel. That fable was popular even in the 
good old days when the elder Scarlatti wrote his 
youngest sonatas. 

ZR eR 

An old clipping is at hand, telling how vocal pu 
pils, male and female, were taught in the school of 
Mazzocchi early in the seventeenth century: 

In the morning, one hour to sing difficult pas- 
sages, one hour to study literature, one hour of in 
struction before a mirror to avoid 
movements of forehead, eyes, mouth. 


disagreeable 


in the after- 
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noon, a half hour of theory, a half hour to counter- 
pointing a given theme, an hour to putting into prac- 
tice by composition, the contrapuntal lesson. An 
hour to literature. The rest of the day to the harpis- 
chord, accompanying oneself, or composing a psalm 
or canzonetta. Sometimes the pupil sang single tones 
to an echo near a hill, for the echo served as a look- 
ing glass to show tonal imperfections. The pupil 
was taken to hear all famous singers, and he was 
obliged to criticize them to his master; and he heard 
music of all kinds. If he had a cold, he would play 
over songs at the harpsichord and discuss embel- 
lishments with his teacher. 

Times have changed. The curriculum of many a 
twentieth century female vocal pupil studying for 
opera, is something like this: Breakfast, newspapers, 
and manicuring in bed. Rise at 11 a. m. Dress, and 
attend to correspondence. Begin practice at 12m. 
Sing scales and tones for five minutes, play thirteen 
jazz pieces on the piano, and sing Vissi d’Arte once, 
with full voice. Read tabloid and eat bonbons 
Luncheon at 1 p.m. Dress, and matinée at 2 p. m. 
Walk with male friend and go to tea dance. Get 
home at 6 p. m. Eat bonbons and read evening 
tabloid. Sing Vissi d’Arte twice. Dress and dine at 
7 p.m. At 8 p. m. play Vissi d’Arte on the piano 
with three fingers. At 8.30 go to moving picture 
with male friend. Home at 3 a. m. Eat bonbons 
and read novel in bed. At 4 a. m.—it being too late 
then for vocal practice—put novel and bonbons un- 
der pillow and go to sleep. 
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\fter Congress gets through with the Farm Re- 
lief situation, it should consider also Relief for 
Musical Editors who are being asked day and night: 
“Is Marion Talley really retiring from the stage and 
what is the true reason?” LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY’S 
CONCERTS 

The Philharmonic-Symphony terminated its sea- 
son on April 14 with a concert at Carnegie Hall un- 
der the direction of Clemens Krauss. There are still 
two concerts to be given in Newark, and a private 
concert at Carnegie Hall for the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, under the direction of Henry 
Hadley, on April 24. When these are added to the 
present list, there will have been a total of 135 con- 
certs this season by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra. Of these, 103 were regular subscription 
concerts at Carnegie Hall, the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the Brooklyn Academy of Music. There 
were twenty-eight out-of-town concerts, six in Pitts- 
burgh, five in Philadelphia, three in Washington, 
three in Baltimore, two in Buffalo, four in Newark 
and one each in Indianapolis, Dayton, Columbus, 
Harrisburg and Rochester. The conductors were 
Mengelberg, Toscanini, Damrosch, Schelling, Gabril- 
owitsch, Honegger, Krauss, Molinari, Reiner and 
lange. Probably the most sensational offering of 
the season was the first performance of Bloch’s 
\merica, and probably the worst of the novelties 
was Atterberg’s symphony. Of more than usual in- 
terest among the novelties was Emerson Whithorne’s 
lata Morgana and the tone poems and ballet by 
Bucharoft. 

STAGE BUSINESS 

Regarding the performance by the League of 
f a work by Monteverdi, composed in 
1626, the following directions for the performance 
of the work are interesting and picturesque. They 
were written by the composer himself. 

“When this work is to be performed in the man- 
ner of a play, let the actors enter suddenly (after 
certain madrigals have been sung without gesticula- 
tion) from that part of the room wherein the music 
is being played—Clorinda on foot, armored, and 
pursued by Tancredi, also armored, riding a puppet 
charger—and let the Narrator then begin to sing. 
let them make the movements and gestures which 
the text calls for, and nothing more nor less, ob- 
serving diligently their tempi, strokes and steps; and 
the instrumentalists their excited or soothing sounds, 
and the Narrator his words pronounced in time with 
the rest, so that the three elements may combine into 
a single representation. Let Clorinda speak when 
her cue comes, the other two keeping silence; the 
same with Tancredi. The instruments—soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass viols, and a contrabass viola de 
gamba played with a clavicembalo—must assist the 
expression of the passions described in the words. 
Che Narrator’s voice must be clear and firm and his 
diction good, and he must not sing from too near 
the instruments, lest his words become difficult to 
understand. Let him avoid trills and such vocal 
ornaments, only the 


‘Notte.’ ” 


Composers 


save passage commencing 


MUSICAL COURIER 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICS 


The statistical list of works given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House during the season just closed 
contains no astonishing data. Wagner leads not only 
in the number of operas given but also in the num- 
ber of performances. ‘There were nine Wagner 
operas, including the entire list beginning with 
Lohengrin, and of these works there were thirty per- 
formances. Puccini follows with six operas, having 
twenty-nine performances. Verdi had five operas, 
with twenty-six performances. Gounod had two 
operas with seven performances and Strauss two 
operas with seven performances. The other com- 
posers were represented by one opera each, as fol- 
lows: Seven performances—Jonny Spielt Auf 
(Krenek), Cavalleria Rustiana (Mascagni); six 
performances—Pagliacci (Leoncavallo), five per- 
formances—La Campana Sommersa (Respighi), 
Gioconda (Ponchielli), Norma (Bellini), Manon 
(Massenet), Carmen (Bizet), Haensel und Gretel 
(Humperdinck) ; four performances—Fra Gherardo 
( Pizzetti) ; three performances—Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (Donizetti), Andrea Chenier (Giordano), 
L’Africana (Meyerbeer), La Juive (Halevy), Tales 
of Hoffmann (Offenbach), Der Freischiitz (Weber ), 
The King’s Henchman (Taylor) ; two performances 
—Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini), Marta (Flotow), 
3oris Godunoff ( Moussorgsky ), L’Amore dei tre Re 
(Montemezzi), Pelleas et Melisande (Debussy), 
Mignon (Thomas). The total number of different 
operas was forty-seven, and the total number of per- 
formances 177. 

In Brooklyn there were twelve performances; in 
Philadelphia, twenty-three performances; in Balti- 
more, four performances ; in Washington, three per- 
formances ; in Atlanta, seven performances ; in Cleve- 
land, eight performances; in Rochester, two per- 
formances. The total number of performances given 
by the company during the season was 260, including 
twenty-four Sunday night concerts, and during this 
entire season Aida holds the records with twelve per- 
formances. As a matter of interest it may be added 
that the only American opera staged was The King’s 
Henchman, which was given only in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

eek, eee 
KNAPPERTSBUSCH’S RESIGNATION 


With regard to the item which appeared recently 


in this place about Hans Knappertsbusch’s resigna- 
tion as general director of the State Opera in Munich, 
it appears that the Berlin Zeitung am Mittag from 


which the information was culled was mistaken. 
The true story is that Knappertsbusch was incensed 
at criticism that he received as conductor of the Mu- 
sikalische Akademie (concert performances given by 
the opera orchestra) by a critic on a certain Munich 
daily. He thereupon resigned his position as con- 
ductor of the Musikalische Akademie, but not his 
position as general music director of the opera. 
Knappertsbusch afterwards let himself be persuaded 
to resume his position as conductor of the Akademie 
as a result of the newspaper in question having pub- 
lished an article stating that they would no longer 
publish criticisms of the concerts. 

This is one of the strangest conflicts between critic 
and artist that has come to light for some time, and 
music lovers should be thankful that Mr. Knapperts- 
busch had the courage to resign his position as a 
protest. There are certain critics whose attitude to- 
ward artists and conductors is, to use an extremely 
mild term, scandalous. If the artists were to band 
together and refuse to appear on the platform unless 
these critics were banned from the halls, they would 
be fully justified, just as Knappertsbusch was fully 
justified in enforcing the absence of the Munich 
critic. There is a limit beyond which it is improper 
to go, and beyond which no gentleman would go, 
even though he be a newspaper critic. 

- Oe —— 
GIGLI 

Among those who will shortly terminate their sea- 
sons of opera and concert in America is the fortunate 
Gigli, whose popularity began here immediately after 
his first arrival several years ago at a high plane and 
has persistently and unfailingly increased year by 
year ever since. Whether it be at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, or on tour with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, or in concerts either in New 
York or elsewhere, Gigli is always welcome. Wher- 
ever he goes and whenever he appears he crowds 
the houses. It is recorded that at a benefit at the 
Century Theater last year he took in $23,000, and 
this is but one of the many large “gates” that his 
supremely great art has attracted. He has a magnifi- 
cent and palatial home overlooking the Adriatic, and 
there he enjoys whatever moments of leisure he 
can claim from the numerous demands that are made 
upon his time in North and South America and in 
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Europe. He is a sportsman and seeks game in his 
private preserves in Italy. He has been the recipient 
of many honors, among them that of having his por- 
trait painted by the famous Antonio Mancini. Gigli 
seems to have been selected by the gods for an un- 
usually lavish display of their gifts, but though he 
has received much, he has also given much, and the 
world would be the loser in artistic pleasure and 
spiritual solace if the art of Gigli were denied it. 
eOeeus Cseaee 
THE COLUMBIA AWARDS 

The offer of the Columbia Phonograph Company 
to establish a music prize analogous to the Nobel 
Prize is of the highest importance. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that this may be found practical, and 
that the various international committees may be 
established for the carrying out of the plan. It ap- 
pears from the Columbia Phonograph Company’s an- 
nouncement that the prize will be given each year 
for some notable achievement during the year. This 
plan possibly has its advantages, but would ‘it not 
seem advisable to begin the prize giving by awarding 
prizes for achievement in the recent past? There is 
a good deal of achievement, especially along scienti- 
fic lmes, that is entirely overlooked, simply because 
there is no organization or association to aid the 
progress of its recognition. Music is singularly lack- 
ing in such an organization. The theorist who 
evolves, for instance, a new plan of harmony or some 
other branch of practical music is unlikely to receive 
any recognition whatever anywhere, at least for 
many, many years after the work is done, and even 
then the possibility exists that such work may dis- 
appear, simply because teachers of music cling to 
traditional elementary methods. 

The question of what the Columbia Phonograph 
Company will recognize as “achievement” is one of 
considerable importance. It has been unfortunate 
that our academic institutions in America have ap- 
parently recognized almost exclusively musical com- 
position or performance as achievement worthy of 
the honor of a degree. Our honorary doctors of 
music are conductors, composers and virtuosi. 

The late O. G. Sonneck was vigorously opposed 
to the practice of giving degrees for attainment of 
this sort. It was his belief that the honor of such 
a degree should be strictly reserved for achievement 
in individual investigation. No one could have been 
better qualified to judge. 

Such questions are liable to come into considera- 
tion, and one will watch with interest the outcome of 
the Columbia committees’ activities. 

6 ~~ 


A VARNISHED TALE 

Cremona varnish is a tantalizing will-o’-the-wisp 
which flits across the distant vistas of the violinist 
from time to time, only to vanish when approached. 
A few months ago news came from Italy which 
ought to have set all the fiddle world ablaze with con- 
sternation. The varnish of Stradivarius had (again) 
at last been found. Consequently, all the priceless 
instruments in the collections of musical antiquar- 
ians and in the hands of concert artists were to begin 
to decline in value forthwith. A manuscript had 
been found in a family Bible, where varnish receipts 
are not preserved, as a general rule. This manuscript 
was said to be in the hand writing of Stradivarius, 
and it purported to give the ingredients and quan- 
tities of the glossy mixture the Cremona masters 
brushed over their violins before they sent them into 
the world to make music. 

Luc Gallicanne, the Parisian violin maker, who has 
spent the greater part of his life in discovering and 
making what he believes to be the genuine varnish, 
immediately went to Italy and examined the MS., 
which he says is not in the handwriting of Stradi- 
varius. He maintains, moreover, that the varnish 
therein described has nothing in common with the 
true. 

This news will greatly relieve the nervous anxiety 
of violin dealers, who must have suffered cruelly for 
fear that the new discovery would make the violins 
of the old masters drop in price. 

ie 
LOS ANGELES CAPTURES RODZINSKI 

The brief announcement appearing in last week’s 
issue that Artur Rodzinski is to conduct the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic next season has been’ con- 
firmed. Georg Schneevoigt has resigned, and his 
plans for the next season are as yet not announced. 
His successor is well known in the East, having been 
connected with the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Curtis Institute. He has also conducted some con- 
certs of modern music, and has proved himself to be 
a skilled, capable and gifted conductor. California’s 
gain is a loss to the East. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A Visit to the Virgil Piano School 


It was a dreary, rainy day, and my mood was entirely in 
accord with the weather, when I set out for the Virgil Piano 
School on West Seventy-second Street, New York. Even 
the. prospect of viewing the inner workings of one of the 
well known schools of technic did not seem attractive. How- 
ever, I finally arrived, stated the purpose of my visit, and 
so ‘was ushered into one of the practise rooms. Mrs. A 
Virgil greeted me with a low spoken word of welcome, a bit 
shyly but evidently cordial. 

I had heard a good deal about the Virgil School and its 
directress, but I was completely surprised by the difference 
between my impressions and the actualities. Imagine a rather 
large, homey room, not sumptuously furnished but fairly 
exuding a sense of individuality and comfort. A few por- 
traits on the wall, a mantle holding treasured photos of 
grateful pupils, a large comfortable looking divan, busts of 
Wagner and Beethoven facing each other in the friendly 
alcove of a bay window, three models of the Tekniklavier 
and a Baldwin grand, a large music cabinet, were the chief 
articles of furnishing. 

In such an atmosphere even the weather had no power to 
dampen one’s good spirits. Comfortably ensconced in a 
wicker chair I watched Mrs. Virgil moving about making 
final arrangements for the little demonstration she was about 
to stage. My earlier impression of a quiet voiced and rather 
shy person deepened, and I confess that I was a bit surprised 
to find her so young looking. There was a curiously electric 
air about her. She walked lightly and quickly, her hands 
were restless, and swift. 

“Isn't this a restful room,” I said, “I can’t imagine any 
pupil feeling as though it were a school room.” 

Mrs. Virgil smiled. “That is exactly the way we want 
them to feel. You see, it is quite necessary that they feel 
at ease, otherwise half the value of the lesson is wasted. 
We want them to feel at home, and to be confident of them- 
selves. As a matter of fact, this is one of the principles that 
guide us in our teaching. We grade our pupils according 
to their technic, and set their lessons accordingly. We never, 
for example, try to make them play in a faster tempo than 
they are able to manage. Otherwise they stumble, and make 
mistakes, and so get very little real good from the exercise.” 

“Now, Mrs. Virgil,” I said, “I want you to tell me all 
about the Tekniklavier. I know something of it, but I am 
sure that you can tell me many things that I do not know.” 

“In the first place,” replied Mrs. Virgil, “I want to correct 
an impression that you may have received. It is said that the 
Virgil system is based on the Tek. That is not so. We use 
the Tek, as we cail it in the studio, to work out certain 
principles which we have evolved. Other schools use the 
Tek, also, but that does not mean they use the Virgil system. 
Of course, we feel that, knowing all that the Tek is capable 
of, we perhaps use it to better advantage than any other 
school.” 

Then, her shyness disappearing, she exclaimed enthusias- 
tically: “Here is something we are really proud of. This 
Tek, you see, has exactly the shape of a baby grand. We 
built it ourselves and we use as fine materials, and as much 
care in construction, as in the building of the finest of 
pianos. It has a complete piano action with the additional 


advantage that by means of a lever we are able to regulate 
the weight of touch from two ounces to twenty ounces. Of 
course this is a much wider range than is to be found in 
pianos, but it serves two very valuable purposes. First of 
all, the varying stiffness of action our pupils may afterwards 
discover in pianos presents no difficulties, for they have a 
complete training in touch. Secondly, by increasing the 
pressure we are able to build up finger strength where 
needed. 

“There are other important, and we believe unique, quali- 
ties about the Tek. We can adjust the instrument so that 
the keys impact absolutely silently, or we can have the keys 
click. Please note that it requires a real finger blow to 
secure the click. Then note that on release there is an up- 
click of the key. This is especially important, because there 
are many good pianists who do not understand the principle 
of the complete release. If the key is not entirely released, 
it means a certain blurring where it is not intended, and there 
is also an important time element because the finger holding 
down a key ever so slightly must be lifted before it can 
strike another note.” 

“Do these same principles apply to the portable Tek, Mrs. 
Virgil.” 

“Why of course. Incidentally our portable model is a 
really wonderful piece of work. It is finely constructed and 
fits, as you see, into a small case about the size of a small 
dress suit case. These four octave sets are used by some 
of the greatest artists while travelling. We also have the 
smaller two-octave size, which is also valuable for finger 
technic. I have a wonderful collection of letters from artists 
telling me how valuable they found these practise keyboards. 

“Why don’t you use the testimonials of these artists in 
advertising the Tekniklavier? I should think they would be 
glad to give permission.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Virgil with a glint of humor in her eye. 
“Artists usually don’t like to be reminded of their hours of 
practise, and especially they dislike letting the public in on 
the secret. It seems to destroy the illusion the public has 
of them as supermen. Many of the big artists of today 
carry the portable Tek with them on their travels, but you 
may be sure that it doesn’t form a conspicuous part of their 
luggage.” 

“Is it true, Mrs. Virgil, that de Pachmann was once a 
pupil of yours?” 

“Yes,” she nodded, “it is perfectly true. There is a very 
interesting story connected with it too. Some years ago 
de Pachmann, while staying a few days in New York, hap- 
pened to hear a young girl of twelve practising scales. He 
was astonished at the extreme rapidity and accuracy with 
which she executed them. He inquired as to her teacher, and 
when he found out that she was studying at the Virgil 
School, he said that as soon as he had finished his concert 
tour he would investigate the school that could produce such 
remarkable results. He was as good as his word, and a few 
months later, upon returning to New York, he came to the 
school, and actually spent a few weeks here, practising on 
the Tek, and following the Virgil system. Many times since 
then he has acknowledged that much of his velocity and 





League of Composers to Stage Operas 


by Stravinsky and Monteverdi 


The League of Composers announces a concert to be given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on April 25, for the benefit 


of the National Music League. The program will consist 
of Stravinsky’s Les Noces and Monteverdi’s, The Combat 
of Tancred and Clorinda. 

Les Noces, which is staged for the first time in America 
is to be conducted by Leopold Stokowski. The scenic set- 
tings are by Sergei Soudeikine and the stage director is 
Victor Andoga. Elizaveta Anderson-Ivantzoff is to have 
charge of the choreography. 

Les Noces has no orchestra, but is accompanied by a 
chorus of four soloists, four voices, and a group of percussion 
instruments. The singers are Nina Koshetz, Gabriel Leonoff, 
Sophie Braslau and Moshe Rudinov, and the pianists, Marc 
Blitzstein, Aaron Copland, Louis Gruenberg and Frederick 
Jacobi. The stage action is carried out by dancers and 
pantomimists. The dancers are: Valentina Koshuba, Juli- 
etta Mendez, Rina Nikova, Emily Floyd, Rose Marshall, 


A SCENE FROM THE MONTEVERDI OPERA, 


El Combattimento di Tancredi e di Clorinda, to be given by the League of Composers at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on April 25. 


Harold Hirsch, Jacques Cartier, Don Oscar Becque and 
Georges Volodin. Joseph Yasser is the director of the 
chorus. 

Altogether of another character is the work which will 
precede Les Noces. This is the Combat of Tancred and 
Clorinda (El Combattimento di Tancredi e di Clorinda) b, 
Monteverdi, which was written in 1626 and performed at 
that time in the house of an Italian noble, but never re- 
vived until last year when Werner Josten brought it to life. 
It will be conducted by Mr. Josten, who has won no small 
fame by his revivals of ancient works of this sort at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., where he is director of 
music. The artists in this work will be: Jeanne Palmer- 
Soudeikine, Charles Kullman, Edith Burnett, Samuel A. 
Eliot, Jr., and Marie Milliette. A chamber orchestra 
selected from the Philharmonic-Symphony Society will 
play the score. Lizbeth Laughton is the stage director and 
Margaret Linley the scenic director. 
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cleanness of touch was gained through diligent practise on 
the Tek.” 

Turning to more personal topics, I asked Mrs. Virgil if 
she actually taught, or if she acted merely as directress of 
the school. “Why of course I teach,” she exclaimed, and 
then went on to a description of her extremely active and 
varied life. In addition to the business management of the 
institution, Mrs. Virgil is also salesmanager and factory 
director for the Tekniklavier, teacher in all grades of the 
Virgil system, composer, concert director for her advanced 
pupils, and an advisory head of a number of similar institu- 
tions which are outgrowths of the home school. In her spare 
moments she has found time to compile many useful books 
on technic, such as pedal control, ete. : 


The Colon Season 


Word reaches the MusicAL Courter from Buenos Aires 
regarding the 1929 lyric season at the Colon (Faustino Da 
Rosa, lessee). The artist roster is as follows: general di- 
rector, Otto Klemperer; conductors, Klemperer, Ernesto 
Ansermet, Alfredo Padovani, Franco Capuana, Aquiles 
Lietti and Constantino Gaito; sopranos, Rosa Raisa, Gilda 
Dallarizza, Bidu Sayo, Marthe Nespolous, Bruna Rasa, 
Selma Segall, Lina Romelli, Zoraide Corucci and Luisg 
Vanelli; mezzo-sopranos, Rosette Anday, Ebe Stignani and 
Mercedes Trilla; tenors, Beniamino Gigli, George Thill, 
Isidoro Fragoaga, Dino Bergioli, Ettore Parmegiani, Vin 
cente Sapere, Luis Nardi and Nello Palai; baritones, Apollo 
Granforte, Giacomo Rimini, Armando Crabbe, Ernesto Do- 
desi and Gino Vanelli; basses, Marcel Journet, Tancredi 
Passero, Giorgio Lanscoy and Carlo Walter; dancers, Ca 
mille Bois, Serge Peretti, A. Leontiff, Sedemy Pfundmar 
and Katherine Galantha. 

Novelties to be given are: 
Il Re, Giordano; Goyescas, Granados ; 
sorgsky. 

Revivals are: Oberon, Weber; Marouf, Raboud: 
Orefice; Dolores, Breton. 

The general repertoire includes: Gotterdammerung, Lo- 
hengrin and Meistersinger, Wagner; Rosenkavalier, Strauss ; 
The Damnation of Faust, Berlioz; Thais and Manon, Mas 
senet; Turandot, Butterfly, Boheme and Tosca, Puccini; 
Carmen, Bizet; Cavalleria and Iris, Mascagni; Gioconda, 
Ponchielli; Natale Rosso, E. Fracassi; Andrea Chenier ard 
Fedora, Giordani; Norma and Sonnambula, Bellini; Elisir 
d’Amore and Favorita, Rossini. 


The Sunken Bell, Respighi; 
Kovantchina, Mous 


Chopin, 





WERNER JOSTEN, 
who is responsible for the revival of Monteverdi's opera, 
The Combat of Tancred and Clorinda 
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On TurRNING THE Dial 


Aprit 8 to 13—With the exception of the 
radio cotastonnment seemed noticeably devoid of high-lights, 
and we feel that this is the state into which radio will 
eventually fall and remain, because there is such a thing as 
exhausting the novel entertainment. The un- 
fortunate part about radio is the long hours of entertain- 
ment it has to fill; we know the circumstances which gov- 
ern this, but it does not alter the fact that with the public’s 
craving for the “novel,” some day there will be no more 
novel musical attractions to Artists of real and 
noteworthy attention are not and for this 
reason it is that program concentrate 
their efforts on making those artists, 
their performers, a drawing card by 
programs of intrinsic worth 

This said we progress to the program of Firestone, which 
weekly presents the intriguing Vaughn de Leath and Frank- 
lyn Bauer Miss de Leath has signed an exclusive con- 
tract with this and it is indeed to its advantage 
this artist favorite with the public. Fol- 
and General Motors’ regularly good 
hours, we came to the performance of L’Elisir D’Amore, and 
it was late. Here is music which is always grateful and 
which was especially well handied by the soprano, Zielinska. 

Tuesday found the usual, regular hours on Eveready, Old 
Gold; Wednesday brought the interesting Palmolive hour, 
wherein Frank Munn did his admirable share, and Thurs- 
day offered Lambert Murphy, another tenor who has done 
artistic radio work. On the Sonora hour there is a 
contralto, Gertrude Oelheim, who is often featured 
and who has not only a good voice but the ability to keep 
herself before the public in an interesting way. We imagine 
girl of great vivaciousness and a wealth of emotional 
hope we are not wrong because these im- 
Unfortunately, however, there are times 
is marred by the faulty control of 
this week. 
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WABC, which was the occasion 
Not for a long time have we mentioned the regular or- 
chestral conc Saturday, which Frank Damrosch is 
conducting, but they go on regularly and instructingly as 
with the genial conductor always fitting in 
propriate little chat about the works presented. 
Then on Sunday came a beautiful rendition of the New 
World Symphony. by the Roxy orchestra. Mr. Rapee did 
fine bit of conducting, especially poignant in the first 
memorable movement. There was also included in the pro- 
gram MacDowell’s Woodland Sketches, which Roxy, him- 
self, conducted. And this versatile creature, Roxy, promises 
to put on his stage a dramatization of these sketches as well 
as one of Scheherezade 
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MUSICAL COURIER 

we have no doubt that many persons were happy to hear 
their favorites interpreted with the originality which is 
Mr. Gieseking’s. 

On the Atwater Kent hour, Tito Schipa made his first 
appearance on the radio. Mr. Schipa has long withstood 
the call, and when he finally did sing he sang very beauti- 
fully indeed. He opened with that epic of lyric music, the aria 
from L’Elisir D’Amore, in which he has the opportunity 
to display all the qualities for which he is famed. He then 
added several numbers in Spanish, among them his own, 
finally closed with Sole Mio. 

Over WABC each Sunday, Kolster it is who also puts 
on an hour whereon artists of fame are presented. This 
time Anna Case and Rudolph Ganz were listed, and both 
artists performed with a certain elan of spirit which made 
their performance quite stirring. 


MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 





Recent Publications 








(A. D. Weinthrop & Company, Chicago.) 

Piano Scales, Arpeggios, Broken Chords, Double 
Thirds, etc., by I. L. Buchhalter, M.A., B. Mu.—These 
scales are arranged in a compact and regular sequence. 
They start with C major, the two hands an octave apart, 
and run up and back two octaves, at first in parallel motion, 
then starting on a unison note in contrary motion, then in 
thirds or tenths and then in sixths. The same arrangement 
follows for the other keys. The minor scales are then 
written out in the same manner, with the original plan of 
using harmonic minor alone, the melodic minor alone, and 
then the two combined which results in some very interest- 
ing effects. The Hungarian minor is also used, with a sharp 
fifth and seventh. 

Chromatic scales follow, the simple scales, in octaves, 
being given with three fingerings and the scales then in con- 
trary motion, starting on the key note and on the major 
third above the key note. The next section of the work is 
devoted to broken chords, the order of chords being C 
major, A minor, G major, E minor, etc., through all of the 
keys. There are then arpeggios of common chords and their 
inversions, tke chords each time starting first on the root, 
then on the third, then on the fifth, and the order of the 
keys being major, relative minor, and progressing with the 
addition of one sharp at each change of key. Next comes 
a series of arpeggios of dominant seventh chords starting 
on the root of the third, the fifth and the seventh in each 
key. Then there are arpeggios of diminished seventh chords. 
After this the matter of double thirds and double sevenths 
is taken up, first the thirds, major and minor, through two 
octaves and all the keys, and the sixths through two octaves, 
major and minor, through all the keys. Then there are 
legato octave scales through all the keys, and, finally, chro- 
matic scales in thirds, fourth, diminished sevenths, sixths and 
octaves, with a bewildering array of optional fingerings. 

If there is any more to be said on the subject of scales 
than is found in Mr. Buchhalter’s book, this reviewer is not 
aware of it. 


(G. Schirmer, New York) 

Walk the Plank, a Pirate Squall, by Gladys Rich.— 
A foreword says that this short, dramatic sketch was 
originally written for an (sic) University Athletic Rally 
during the football season and has been used for similar 
occasions numerous times as well as in girl camp work 
in which last it has been introduced by a number of camp 
music counsellors. As the characters are all men, the 
girls must have a lovely time costuming themselves and 
imitating the voices of the ferocious, bearded pirates. 
The whole thing is, of course, just foolishness, but good 
fun. 


Schneevoigt Welcomed Home 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—There was no doubt as to the warm 
welcome which Georg Schneevoigt received on his return 
to conduct the Los Angeles Symphony after an Eastern 
trip. Demonstrative plaudits greeted him as he entered the 
stage, and applause after the Brahms violin concerto was 
directed in no small degree to him, whose management of 
the orchestra served admirably to enhance Albert Spald- 
ing’s excellent solo playing. 

As a gallant host Mr. Schneevoigt left the opening num- 
ber to Henry Eichheim, Santa Barbara composer, whose 
work, Burma, he let the composer conduct. Only when 
conducting the Sibelius Symphony did Mr. Schneevoigt 
assume the sole position with the orchestra. Sibelius is a 
“specialty” of this conductor for more reasons than sover- 
eign musicianship and art of the baton. As a son of that 
country and an intimate friend of the composer, he is 
closely akin to the sentiments therein expressed. Mr. 
Schneevoigt again gave an overpowering interpretation of 
this E minor symphony. He knows the passion, sorrow 
and heroism which vibrate there, as well as the . grim 
humor in which rhythm and phrasing are so important. 
It is the spirit of a strong race which Schneevoigt evokes 
from the pages of Sibelius, and it was an evocation strong 
enough to carry the listener to a great height of inner ex- 
perience and beauty. BB: S. 


Peabody Teacher Engaged for Chautauqua 
Orchestra 

After the February concert of the 
Orchestra Albert Stoessel, who was guest conductor at the 
time, engaged Bart Wirtz, solo cellist-of the orchestra, as 
first cellist of the Chautauqua-Orchestra this summer and 
as a member of the Chautauqua String Quartet. Mr. Wirtz 
also is active as teacher of cello at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of. Music in Baltimore, and is a member of the Pea- 
body String Quartet. His work at Chautauqua will begin 
on July 8 and continue for six weeks, after which he will 
return to the Peabody for the fall term. 


3altimore Symphony 


Hilda Gelling Entertains for Elizabeth Jennings 

Hilda Grace Gelling, vocal teacher,- gave .a bridge .on 
April 6 at her New York studios in honor of ‘one of ‘her 
pupils, Elizabeth Schofield Jennings. Miss Jennings is to 
be married on April 27 to Walter Cole Smith, Jr., and as 
she is to live in Boston this bridge was arranged as a fare- 
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The young soprano is very popular with her fellow- 
artists at the Gelling studios and was presented with several 
attractive as well as useful gifts. At the conclusion of the 
bridge she gave pleasure to the guests by singing three 
diversified songs, accompanied by Alice Taylor. Miss Jen- 
nings made her New York debut in recital this winter. 
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A Glimpse of the Real Graveure 

Louis Graveure, who astonished the musical world last 
year by transforming himself from a bearded baritone into 
a smooth-cheeked and brilliant tenor, recently sailed to ful- 
filla four months’ engagement at the Berlin Municipal Opera, 
under the direction of Bruno Walter. 

During a few moments’ chat with him in the lobby of his 
hotel before he sailed, Mr. Graveure commented frankly on 
the results of his change in appearance. Although he pre- 
sented the same courtly, dignified manner which has always 
distinguished him, there was soon evident a marked differ- 
ence,—a humorous twinkle in the eye, and such qualities as 
are apparent when he sings Father Was a Thrifty Man, or 
Tommy-Lad, or Sylvia,—qualities that mark the personality 
of the man himself, but which were partially hidden by the 
beard. 

When asked to admit whether he liked the effect of being 
without a beard, Mr. Graveure said frankly: “Yes and no. 
On the golf course I admit it is more comfortable. Oh, de- 
cidedly! A bearded man in sports in considered an old 
veteran and gets no credit for his prowess! But in my 
master classes I think the beard carried a sterner convic- 
tion.” 

As for association with people in daily intercourse, Mr. 
Graveure declared emphatically that he did not enjoy being 
like others. Although he loathes being conspicuous at any 
time, he admitted that he also resents familiarity, which his 
beard saved him from a great deal. Just then a breezy indi- 
vidual happened along, grasped Graveure..by the hand, 
wished him Bon Voyage and success, and, giving him a re- 
sounding whack on the back, went on his way. “That’s what 
I mean,” said Graveure. “I like his cordiality, but I don't 
like being slapped on the back.” 

The same poise and dignity that Mr. Graveure posSesses 
off-stage also mark his appearance on the platform. When 
questioned about this, he confessed that he has never known 
what it nervous or excited before an appearance, 
declaring, “it in the moment of singing that a flood 
of emotional ener; gy Pow den hold of me.” He then added, “I 
do not, however, consider myself as a singer or as a musi- 
cian. I am, always was, and want to be, a poet. Why should 
one consider emotion as merely an exotic, sensual, noisy, 
explosive, or weeping, wailing experience of our beings? A 
great poet expresses the deep torments or tender agitations 
of his soul in form and rhythm and in controlled beauty of 
That is what I mean by ‘emotional ;’ it is how 
I feel emotion, and is the only way I care to sing it.” And 
looking back upon his many concerts, may he never change! 

While at the Berlin Municipal Opera, Mr. Graveure will 
sing the leading tenor roles in Faust, Carmen, Pagliacci, 
Tosca, Boheme and Aida. He will return to America in 
July, and next fall will make an extensive..concert tour 
under the management of George Engles. 
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Leoni Takes Leading Role at Short Notice 

Eva Leoni once more showed her -versatility when on 
April 7 she appeared in a little down-town theater in) New 
York taking at short notice the leading soprano part in the 
operetta Madama di Tebe. The director of this Italian com- 
pany which gave the performance called upon Miss Leoni 
the preceding Friday and told her of the predicament. he was 
in owing to the illness of his leading soprano. Miss Leoni 
generously took the only course open to her and appeared as 
guest artist. Her finished acting won the admiration of the 
popular Italian audience and her brilliant high D’s stopped 
the show. Due to the great success which she scored Miss 
Leoni was prevailed upon to accept a few more guest per- 
formances with the same company at the Majestic Theater in 
Brooklyn. The operettas in which -~ will appear are The 
Court of Luxembourg, Eva and The Merry Widow, the 
three masterpieces of Franz Lehar. 
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Hilda Burke Reengaged for Chicago Opera 


Hilda Burke’s outstanding success at her debut with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company last fall was repeated at her 
every appearance since that time, and now she has been 
reengaged by this company for next season. 

Miss Burke recently returned from tour with the Chicago 
company. The press reports from Minneapolis following 
her portrayal there of the role of Micaela in Carmen are 
examples of the praise she reaped everywhere. The Star 
said: “Hilda Burke made an unusually appealing Micaela, 
and her soprano voice was a revelation. Her aria in the 
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third act came close to being the high vocal mark of the 
opera. Her tone was warm and sympathetic in feeling, her 
high notes were pronounced with limpid, unforced beauty, 
and her interpretation as a whole so intimately in character 
that she had the audience at her feet at the conclusion of 
her song.” The Evening Tribune noted that Miss Burke 
sang the part of Micaela beautifully, adding, “There is a 
sob in her voice that gives the exact clue to the character 
of this lovable peasant girl. Miss Burke can act, too; make 
no mistake about that. I imagine she is on the threshold 
of a distinguished operatic career, unless something unfore- 
seen occurs. She has a splendid voice, full and ringing, and 
she uses it with discrimination. A most promising young 
artist, who has already advanced a considerable distance on 
her way upward.” 


Leonard Liebling for Chicago Musical College 
Summer School 


The Chicago Musical College announces the engagement 
of Leonard Liebling as one of its guest faculty for the sum- 
mer master school of 1929. Mr. Liebling, who is Editor- 
in-chief of the Musica Courter, music editor and critic of 
the New York American and Universal News Service, is a 
musical figure known throughout the musical world. A 
concert pianist of high attainment, and a composer as well, 
Mr. Liebling is today regarded one of the foremost writers 
on tonal topics. 

He studied piano with Leopold Godowsky and the late 
Franz Kullak, and he studied composition and conducting 
at the Berlin Royal High School of Music. He has had 
wide experience as a teacher, concert pianist, conductor and 
lecturer, and is noted for his clear, concise and interesting 
method of presenting his musical material. 

Mr. Liebling will hold at the Chicago Musical College 
classes in music criticism and musical literature, between 
June 24 and August 3. 

In the musical literature course Mr. Liebling will help 
students how to become critics and how to bear themselves 
in relation to criticism if they intend to become public per- 
formers. The course will embrace a review of what is 
essential in shaping a critical career; journalistic and 
musical style; study of the achievements of current per- 
formers; survey of writers and books affiliated with mu- 
sical criticism. There will be opportunity for practical ex- 
perience in connection with the regular concerts and recitals 
of the College. 

In the musical literature course Mr. Liebling will help 
teachers and concert performers in developing their knowl- 
edge of the complete repertory for concert and pedagogic 
purposes, critical survey and review of musical composi- 
tions—vocal, instrumental, choral and orchestral—will form 
part of the curriculum. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


Frank La Forge, eminent composer-pianist, appeared at 
the last of the Morning Musicales at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, as accompanist for Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori and Lawrence Tibhbett. He 
plaved entirely from tnemory and in his usual artistic style. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was heard in recital at the Rich- 
mond Hill High School, Richmond Hill, L. I., assisted by 
Mr. La Forge, Ernesto Berumen, pianist, and Harrington 
van Hoesen, baritone. Needless to say, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was her own gracious and charming self, thoroughly 
pleasing the audience. Mr. Berumen rendered two groups 
with taste and excellent technic, including two compositions 
by Mr. La Forge, one, the Valse de Concert, being dedicated 
to Mr. Berumen. Mr. van Hoesen’s fine, rich voice was 
used with intelligence in two groups of miscellaneous songs, 
and his interpretations were artistic. All of the artists were 
enthusiastically applauded by an appreciative and capacity au- 
dience. 

Mr. van Hoesen, who made a successful New York debut 
in February, duplicated this success at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
on April 2, at which time he was assisted at the piano by 
Mr. La Forge, his teacher. 


Myrna Sharlow Remains Here 


The summer engagements of Myrna Sharlow will keep 
her in America this year. Her work with the San Carlo 
Opera at Naples, then at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 
London, the Boston Opera, and then with the Chicago Civic 
Opera have given her a position of authority as a musician 
and her services are in much demand. 
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Paul Althouse will make a special trip to the Pacific 
Coast this summer to sing two performances at the Holly- 
Bowl, besides filling various engagements en route, 
which will be at Pacific Palisades, Cal., on July 31. 
Althouse’s appearances at the Bowl are 
2. On the former day he will sing 
on the latter, excerpts from 
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Die Walkiire 

Martha Attwood, Metropolitan 
keeping very busy, as evidenced by her schedule during one 
week recently, when she sang at a reception given at the 
Marguery Apartment in New York, of Millie Hambur, was 
guest of honor at the Verdi Club, was heard at the huge 
gathering at Madison Square Garden for the benefit of 
- rael Orphanage, and was guest of honor at a small dinner 

the Hotel Plaza, given by Lady Armstrong for Sir Gil 
. rt Parker. 

“Katherine Bacon Scores Again” was the headline in 
the New York Telegraph, in reference to her recent piano 
recital: “The large audience was engrossed by her with 
her brilliant playing To hear her is an experience in 
one’s life, for he’s performance of rarity There 1s 
perfection in everything ... it is impossible to remain un- 
moved by this artist's eloquence; her extraordinary technic, 
absolute sureness, vision and versatility are all to be mar- 
velled at.” 

Arthur Baecht’s pupils’ recital, De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York, March 10, was very successful and this 
teacher received many compliments on the improvement of 
his pupils. Edwin Howard and Leon Hirsch showed fine 
tone, and Nettie Baroff (age ten) was especially liked. 
Peter Felak made a splendid first appearance, Harold 
Yocum played so well that he was twice recalled, and 
Paul Israel earned three recalls. Mrs. William Cham- 
berlain played a Vitali Chaconne very well, and Bach’s 
concerto for two violins was delightfully given by 
Yocum and Paul Israel, with Reginald Greet at 
the piano. Others who appeared were Stephen Birchick, 
Leo Keoghan and John Reale, piano accompaniments being 
played by John Lakata and Albert Baecht. 

F. H. Bennett and his Wheatsworth Products are 
warmly endorsed by Mme. Bell-Ranske, vocal and dramatic 
authority, for, as she says, “Children grow properly in 
strength and wisdom if their food is right. Natural food, 
such as milk and whole wheat in combination, contain all the 
essential elements; with good digestion, good health ensues, 
and the voice, both in speaking and singing, develops wonder- 
fully. Such normal diet contains an adequate amount of 
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the bulky residue, and singers everywhere are fast learning 
these simple facts.” 

Gladys Burns, soprano, recently gave a delightful 
program at the home of Mrs. Edward Fotte Dwight in New 
York. 

Mary Craig appeared March 5 as soloist for the New- 
ark N. J. Athletic Club Glee Club, when the Newark Even 
ing News of March 6 printed the following “Mary Craig’s 
pure, warm, free soprano was a delight to the audience. 
Gifted also with a charming personality, and revealing 
authoritative musicianship, she sang with a convincing in- 
terpretation that bespoke her versatility and intimacy with 
the musical theme as well as the literary content; it is a 
pleasure to hear a singer who has due respect for composer, 
lyricist and accompanist.” 

Esther Dale, soprano, will leave New York shortly on 
a southern trip which will combine the pleasures of an out- 
ing with the activities of her professional life. Having ac- 
cepted several engagements for private recitals in North 
and South Carolina, she will take this opportunity to motor 
down the Atlantic coast. Miss Dale has just learned to drive 
a car, gaining the necessary experience on the less fre- 
quented roads in New Jersey, and she is looking forward 
with keen anticipation to the adventure of her first long 
trip. She will be accompanied on the journey by her sister. 

Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, who has had a 
number of American compositions written especially for 
her, plans to record some of Walter Kramer’s music for 
the Columbia Phonograph Company, fer which she records 
exclusively. 

Joseph P. Davies, bass-baritone, begins his tenth vear 
at Greene Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, May 1, which 
is the best testimonial to his abilities. Filling a responsible 
executive position at Macy’s, Mr. Davies is liked in his 
business relations as much as in music; before this he was 
with the A.E.F. in France and Germany. 

Jeno de Donath is scheduled to give a recital at the 
Academy of Music Foyer, in Philadelphia, on April 24, ac- 
companied by Mary Miller Mount. Other recent and forth- 
coming engagements for the violinist are: April 14, Phila- 
delphia; 15, Malvern, Pa.; 21 and 22, Philadeiphia; 25, 
Frankford, Pa.; May 2, Logan, 3 oP Collingswood, ee 
7, Norristown, "Pa: 14, Philadelphia : 18 and 25, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Eleanor Dolan, artist pupil of Zilpha May Barnes, as- 
sisted by Frederick Woltmann, composer and pianist, gave a 
debut recital on March 16. In works by Handel, Brahms, 
Schubert, Schumann, Strauss, Chaminade, Gounod, Verdi, 
Tschaikowsky and American composers, she displayed to 
advantage a dramatic soprano voice of warm color. Singing 
in four languages, with clear diction (and without the aid of 
“the little book,” which is taboo under Mrs. Barnes), gifted 
with voice, poise and appearance, this singer gives evidence 
of fine possibilities. Mr. Woltmann played his own composi- 
tions and a piano duet with Henry Woltmann. The final 
number, Dream Prophecy, from Mona, accompanied by Mr. 
Woltmann, was sung in costume. Flowers and applause 
overwhelmed the singer. 

Fernanda Doria, American mezzo-soprano, who has re- 
turned from a lengthy sojourn in Italy where she aneet in 
operatic and concert work, was recently welcomed in San 
Francisco, her home city. Receptions, teas and dinners were 
tendered her, and it was inevitable that she should be asked 
to give a recital. The local critics received her with warm 
praise for her artistry. 

Amy Ellerman, singing recently at the Baird Organ 
Recital in Poughkeepsie, scored a fine success and was told 
“We want you again;” she and Calvin Coxe, tenor, were 
also the artists for the annual Welch Societies Concert in 
New York. Following an appearance in New Jersey, a local 
paper mentioned her many encomiums, received both at that 
event and elsewhere. Miss Ellerman announces she is no 
longer with the Daniel Mayer management. 

Miles Farrow, organist a choirmaster, presented a 
service of liturgical music on Palm Sunday, at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. An important work sung was 
the Improperia by Thomas Ludovicus Victoria (1530), which 
was the climax of a program of ancient choral music. 

Katharine Goodson is arousing unusual interest among 
local managers, inasmuch as the eminent English pianist re- 
turns to America next January for a concert tour after the 
lapse of a few seasons. The latest engagement to be booked 
for her by Haensel & Jones is in Cooperstown, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 17. In addition to many recital appearances, Miss 
Goodson will appear as soloist with some of the symphony 
orchestras, including the Detroit and Minneapolis, and others 
to be announced shortly. 

Florence Lamont Hinman, of Denver, Col., has become 
director of the merged schools, namely her own Lamont 
School of Music and the Denver Conservatory of Music, 
both activities to be carried on at the Lamont School; 
Paul Clarke Stauffer, former president of the Denver Con- 
servatory, becomes regional director. Mrs. Hinman, known 
as one of the leading singers and instructors of the West, 
thus adds more work to her already busy life. The Treble 
Clef Club (250 voices) gave a splendid concert under her 
direction recently, with Mrs. Hinman conducting; March 4 
she conducted the annual concert of the Bass Clef Club, 
these events receiving considerable notice in the Denver 
papers. 

Allan Jones and William Hain, tenors from the Claude 
Warford Studios, have been constantly busy this winter. 
Mr. Jones has made three appearances with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, and has been soloist with the St. Cecilia 
Club of New York, the Hackensack Cheral, the Wilkes- 
3arre Orchestra and other organizations; he has also been 
singing the leading tenor roles each week with the WEAF 
Light Opera Company. Mr. Hain has sung leading tenor 
roles of all the operas presented by the Brooklyn Little The- 
ater Opera Company this season; he is also singing weekly 
for the National Broadcasting Company, for the Collin’s and 
Seth Parker hours. Mr. Hain’s New York recital took 
place at Steinway Hall on April 2. 

Hans Kindler, who is now on tour in Europe, rec ently 
was accorded an ovation in his native land, Holland. The 
sterling musicianship of this artist, who rose steadily in 
\merica from solo cellist in the Philadelphia Orchestra to 
the ranks of one of the foremost cellists of the day, it being 
recognized everywhere he is appearing on this tour. Follow- 
ing engagements in Paris and London he will be heard in 
Java and Sumatra. 

Grace Leslie has been engaged for a performance in 
Brockville, Ontario, on May 10. The contralto will fill this 
engagement shortly after her performance on the Com- 
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munity Concert Gobi: ™ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. : April, 
Miss Leslie will have a tour of the Maritime Provinces. 
This month she appears at the Oberlin, Ohio, Spring Fes- 
tival. 

Boris Levenson has received a letter from Leon Same- 
tini, vice-president and violin department head at the Chicago 
Musical College, complimenting him on his compositions, and 
saying “Shall recommend them to my assistants and stu- 
dents. 

Hazel Longman received many communications from 
listeners-in following her recital over station WLWL. werd 
coming from Staten Island, Long Island, and Connecticut. 
She sang again over WLWL on March 23. 

Beatrice MacCue, contralto, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Tau Alpha chapter of the National Mu Phi Ep- 
silon Sorcrity ; the vice-president is Hilda Brady Jones. 

Os-ke-non-ton, happy, humorous and talented Mohawk 
baritone, cabled the Bamman office: “Not returning in 
October as expected; book nothing prior to January, 1930; 
booked solid here until then.” This is certainly not bad for 
an American artist who already has been on the “other side” 
for a year. However, in the Bamman office they “know their 
Indians,” for all but a few of his bookings for next season 
are after January 1, 1930. 

Carrie Burton Overton, pianist, paid her annual visit 
to Washington, D. C., recently, where she was soloist, at the 
Treble Clef (Negro), American Composers Program; she 
played pieces by Nevin, Carpenter and Liebling, with the 
good taste and fluent technic characteristic of her playing. 

Grace Pickett, president of The Studio Guild, in the 
current Guild Review (sixteen pages) presents many photo- 
graphs of celebrities, with news of artists and teachers. An 
Interview With Philip Mittell is the leading article, includ- 
ing many details of this well known violinist and instructor. 
Others are Charles Nagle, Carolyn Beebe, Abby Morrison 
Ricker, Hannah Brocks, Ida Haggerty-Snell, Miltonella 
3eardsley, Mary Seiler, and Jessie Fenner Hill 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist, who is noted as an exponent 
of contemporary music, does not by any means confine him- 
self to modernism. On the contrary, his interest in the art 
knows no barriers of time, and he cherishes a particular 
affection for the purpose of bringing some of the neglected 
old works to the attention of the public. He and his asso- 
ciates have been busy preparing an extensive repertoire, and 
the greater part of last summer’s vacation period was spent 
in rehearsals. 

Ida Gray Scott, well known in the East, having been 
soprano of Grace Episcopal Church, also later prominent 
in Indianapolis, is now in Los Angeles “anxious to be doing 
things.” Master classes and private lessons have been given 
by her in the cities named. 

Dorothy Speare, soprano, following her return from 
a western tour which took her as far as Dallas, Tex., has 
been devoting much of her time in New York apartment to 
the completion of a new novel, which will soon be ready for 
publication. Serving two masters—music and literature—is 
no easy task, but Miss Speare accomplishes it by following 
a rigorous system. So many hours each day are given to 
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Pipe Organ Drills 


for independence of Hands and Feet 
by Russet. SNIvELy GILBERT 
Price $1.00 


This is not an organ method but a series of 
graded drills. 

Organists of all grades find them of 
wonderful assistance in gaining or retaining the 
independence of hands and feet. 

Each foot equally in the 
stretches being very short at first. Later on 
they are extended, in an easy and natural man- 
ner, until the entire pedal keyboard is in use. 

Will be sent “On Approval.” 


will 


shares work, 





Send for our thematic organ catalog. Contains music 


Churck and Recital. 
WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York 
Winchester St. 13 East 17th St. 


Chicago: 316 South Wabash Ave. 


40-44 
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ROSEMARY ALBERT, 
dramatic soprano, who is to give a recital in the Acad- 
emy of Music Foyer, Philadelphia, on the evening of 
May 2. She will be heard in operatic arias and also 
songs in Italian, French and English. Miss Albert is 
one of the many artist-pupils studying with Giuseppe 
Boghetti. 





writing and an equal number to vocal practice, while the 
schedule makes allowance for the brisk walks that are her 
favorite relaxation. 

Paul Stoeving has issued through the Schuberth Com- 
pany three violin pieces—A Frolic, A Lament, and Dance 
Caprice. The well known violinist and composer is profes- 
sor at the N. Y. School of Music and Arts, as well as at 
N. Y. University Summer Session, and these works are 
distinguished by melodiousness, thorough musicianship and 
suitability to the instrument. They are of medium difficulty 
and should find general use, especially by ambitious students. 

Marie Sundelius, en route to southern engagements in 











Distinguished American Pianist 
Announces that he will conduct an Intensive 
Six-Weeks’ Course for Teachers and Ad- 
vanced Students of the Piano at 

THE SMITH COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northampton Mass. 
ae: an 
June 24th to August 2nd, 1929 
Address Applications and Inquiries to 
Wilson T. Moog, Director 
Smith College Summer School of Music 
Northampton, Mass. 
or 
Secretary, Franklin Cannon 
205 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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Florida, left New York last month on the Caribbean cruise 
of the S. S. Kungsholm of the Swedish American Line. The 
Metropolitan soprano reports a marvelous trip on a beauti- 
ful boat with plenty of sunshine and warmth. Among other 
ports of call Port-au-Prince, Haiti, was visited—‘‘a very 
imteresting place, like another world” the artist writes. A 
lunch was given on board for all the local dignitaries in- 
cluding the president and the mayor. 

lara E. Thoms, resident in St. Louis, Mo., writes: 
“I am busier and happier than ever with broadcasting and 
Vitaphones ; many singers are wanted, and are making 
good.” Mrs. Thoms’ activities in New York, Buffalo, and 
now in St. Louis, are well known; something is always 
doing wherever she lives. 

Pauline Turso, soprano, with her instructor, Salvatore 
Avitabile, at the piano, will give a song recital at Chalif 
Gold Room, New York, April 23. Beside Italian and French 
arias, she will sing in German, Italian and English, finishing 
with Vieni, by Avitabile. 

Alice Lawrence Ward recently gave a pupils’ recital 
of vocal music at her Metropolitan Opera House studios, 
the afternoon program attracting many persons inter- 
ested in the high class music invariably presented at the 
Ward affairs. 


Salzedo Conducts Cleveland Premiere 


of His Own Work 


Leads Orchestra for The Enchanted Isle—Rudolph 
Ringwell Directs in Sokoloff’s Absence 


CLEVELAND, On10.—One of the most varied and delightful 
programs of the year was given by the Cleveland Orchestra 
when Carlos Salzedo came to Cleveiand to direct the local 
premiere of his symphonic poem for harp and orchestra 
entitled The Enchanted Isle, with his talented wife, Lucille 
Lawrence, at the harp. The work met with spontaneous 
approval, and its mood and coloring was directly traceable 
to Debussy, to whom it was dedicated. 

In Nikolai Sokoloff’s absence from the city, Rudolph 
Ringwall, assistant conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
took the baton and displayed competent artistry in his con- 
ducting of Grieg’s Suite from Holberg’s Time, for string 
orchestra, in the olden style. It had never before been 
heard in Cleveland. 

Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for harp, with accom- 
paniment of strings, flute and clarinet, was an outstanding 
novelty of the program, as was the Polonaise from Mous- 
sorgsky’s opera, Boris Godounoff. The concert closed in 
conventional style with Schumann’s first Symphony in B 
flat major, gloriously played. 

An evening of superb chamber music was furnished by 
Irene Jacobi, pianist, and Josef Fuchs, violinist, who is 
concertmaster of the Cleveland Orchestra. The recital of 
sonatas summoned a representative crowd of serious music 
lovers to the ballroom of Wade Park Manor to hear the 
classical Mozart Sonata in A major and the modern Ernest 
Bloch and Debussy Sonatas. Mme. Jacobi is an artist of 
rare attainments, sensitive and beautiful in her perceptions 
of the exotic modernistic music as well as the tranquillity of 
the old school. Mr. Fuchs, as ever a sterling artist, was a 
capable colleague. 

The choir of the First Baptist Church, under the direction 
of C. B. Ellinwood, sang a program of ecclesiastical music 
at the Museum of Art on Good Friday night. Hazel Law- 
rence, Marie Simmelink Kraft, Richard Bovington and 
Plummer Giffin were the soloists, with Roy J. Crocker at 
the organ. B.C 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts Concert 


A large audience attended the March 14 concert, New 
York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
president, piano, cello and vocal music making up a varied 
program. Messrs. Taylor, Klahr, Barragan, and Vanson 
played the Martha overture on two pianos, followed by 
piano solos performed by Margaret Wenig, Helen Gump- 
per and Ralph Barragan. Hans Dresel played cello solos 
(Sidney Ruhland, accompanist) and the singers were Mar- 
garet Noonan, Antoinette Klein, Anna Kelley, Margaret 
Toohey, Elizabeth Fey, Mary Grahn, Katherine Kuntze, 
Mary Kuykendahl, Max Kann, Harold Sykes, with Helen 
Mohaupt, violinist, and Clare Taylor, accompanist. 


Zara Bouson to Be Heard 


On April 25, Zara Bouson, colcratura soprano, and former 
member of the Los Angeles Grand Opera Company, will be 
the assisting artist in a recital presented by Erwin Wollner 
at the Studio Guild. Mr. Lang will be the accompanist for 
both artists. 














HENRY LAWES, 
basso-cantante, who gave a recital at Steinwuy Hall, 
New York, on April 3. One of the numbers on his pro- 
gram which particularly impressed the audience was 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s Guns, which is fast becoming an out- 
standing success in this well-known composer’s career. 





Schipa on Spring Tour 

Tito Schipa is now working his way East on his spring 
concert tour prior to de parting for his annual pageersnenre 
in opera at La Scala, Italy. In San Francisco he sang re 
cently in the Dreamland auditorium “before the largest 
audience that has ever attended a concert in that huge audi- 
torium,” according to Redfern Mason’s review in the Exam- 
iner. 
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VANACEMENI 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL "BUREAL 
STREET NEW YORK ©LTY 

VICTOR RECORDS 


SEASON 1929.7930 


West 
STEINWAY PIANO 





AHRAH GARLANI 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
Touring Europe 1929 
1412 Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street New York 





AAZEL 


ALBERT 


“This interesting pianist gave nine concerts with ever-increasing success. 
He displays a marvellous technic, a vibrant tone and a pianissimo of 
enchanting sweetness.”—Vienna Handelsblatt. 


Under exclusive management, in Europe, of 
BACHAUS, 
M. BARNET, personal representative for United States, Room 915, 119 West 57th 


9 Schelling Strasse, Berlin W Germany 
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Street, New York 
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? ELSHUCO TRI 


“This organization has contributed much to the delight of 
lovers of chamber-music, both by its finished and scholarly 
interpretation of familiar classics, and by its introduction of 
significant works by modern composers.”—N. Y. Times. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and records 
for the Brunswick Co. 


Willem 


Wititxe-GroRNI 


Messrs. Kroll, Willeke and Giorni whose position is para- 
mount among similar ensembles, played with skill, with 
taste and with feeling, as is their custom.”—Brooklyn Eagle 


William 


KROLL 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 


100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y. 





HUGHES 


IANIS 
Management: HAENSEL & —_ NES, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
Steinway Piano New York Duo-Art Records 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“A fine musician.” 
(Signed) Fritz Retner. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Setidchom - - - - - 


E ¢ ROBERTS 


Artist—Accompanist 
Coach 


875 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Tel. Circle 1350 
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LUCREZIA 


¥ ARKWELL 


Baritone 
Instruction in Yorce — REPERTOIRE — 
INTERPRETATION — Opera — CONCERT. 
Summer Master Classes Starting July 8, 1929 
for Singers and Teachers 
CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST 
172 W. 79th St., N.Y. Tel. Susquehanna 5587 


Direction 
Maud Winthrop Gibbon 
129 West 48th Street 
New York City 


Phone Bryant 8400 


Baldwin Piano Victor Records 














Keep Fit—Be Examined Periodically 


Join VOICE HYGIENE CLUB, Inc., 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-1410 
For Teachers, Singers, Vocai Students, ete. 
Benefits: Entities members to office medical treatment and advice, for any 
condition affecting the VOICE, NOSE, THROAT and EAR, between 
2 and 5 p. m. daily (except Sunday), Monday and Thursday evening 8 to 9 
Membership fee Fifteen Dollars per annum. 
DR. JOHN J. LEVBARG, Medical Director. Circle 6593 
LARYNGOLOGIST—SINGER—LECTURER ON VOICE HYGIENS 











GIUSEPPE BAMBOSCHEK 


Operatic Coach 
CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 
Personal Address 


Hotel Mayflower, Central Park W. at 61st St., N. Y. 
Columbus 0060 




















‘(BUTCHER 


K Organist and Choral Conductor 

c. STUDIOS: 129 E. 58th St., New York City 
Westfield, New Jersey 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


*§CANDEE 


Soprano 
& Arthur Culbertson 
New York City 
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Mét.: Harry 
33 W. 42nd St. 














“She has alyric soprano 
voice of great natural 
beauty. Her singing is 
musical and pleasing.” 


The Boston Globe said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, for- 
merly Opera Comique and Met- 


ropolitan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Pieno Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Main Line School of Music Notes 


The February musicale given at the Main Line School of 
Music in Philadelphia was participated in by the following 
junior pupils: Joan Beaumont, Amabel Beaumont, Letty 
Jones, Mary Darragh, Mary Charlotte Fahmestock, Nancy 
Fahnesock, Bob Longstreth, Harriett Hallett, Peggy Mur- 
ray, George Orr, Margaret Johnson, Linda Vogel, Phyllis 
Coggin, Harry Wood, Helen Morris and James McQuail. 

Two students recently were heard over the radio, Arnold 


FLORENCE LEONARD, 
director, and head of the piano department 
of the Main Line School of Music. 


managing 


Fletcher, pupil of Rosalie Murray, playing for “Uncle Wip,” 
and Grace Lindeberg, pupil of Florence Leonard, appearing 
from the Strawbridge & Clothier station. Miss Linde- 
berg also played the accompaniments for solo and quartet 
singers, as well as four piano solos, for the Ladies’ Night 
of the Philadelphia Hardware Association. 

\t the monthly junior musicale in March the following 
took part: Peggy Murray, Eunice Hand, Mario Troncelliti, 
Letty Jones, Elizabeth Cadbury, Charles and Warren Rain- 
ear, Arnold Fletcher, Dorothy Gurker, Freddie Rice, Pris- 
cilla Taylor, Helen Morris, Bob Moody and James McQuail. 

The Main Line School of Music gave the second of a 
series of teas on March 21. Those who assisted the faculty 
is hostesses were Mrs. Richard M. Gummere, Mrs. Howard 
Longstreet and Ellen Winsor, and the artists who enter- 
tained the guests in a delightful program were: Dorothy 
Johnstone Baseler, harp; Dayton M. Henry, violin, a member 
of the first violin section of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 

faurice Sharp, flute. 

The Main Line School of Music announces the addition 
to the faculty of Robert Samone, trumpet, and William 
Fletcher, clarinet and saxophone. 

Miss Leonard, managing director of the school and head 
of the piano department, conducted a master class in the 
Breithaupt technic to teachers of Atlanta and neighboring 
cities, at Atlanta, Ga., during the first week of April. The 
class was under the management of Mrs. Armond Carroll. 


Andre Skalski’s s ines Recitals 


Andre Skalski, well known pianist and conductor, has 
just returned to Chicago after a most successful recital! 
tour in the neighboring states. Illinois, Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio papers were unanimous in their praise of his 
playing. The Illinois State Register said: “Mr. Skalski 
has been called the ‘Polish poet of the piano’ and all of his 
interpretations were most poetic and quite different. 
Throughout the evening he commanded the audience's at- 
tention every second and so attentive were his hearers that 
the faintest pianissimo was audible in the very rear of the 
hall. Aside from his unusual interpretive powers, Skalski 
has a gigantic tecnical background and is a master of every 
variety of touch, whether it be rippling, delicate embellish 
ments or heavy, thundering handfuls of massive chords. 

The Muskegon Chronicle speaks of the “delightful piano 
recital,” of “a complete absence of mannerisms,” of the 
“most extraordinarily beautiful numbers on the program” 
and proclaims Skalski “an unquestioned genius.” The 
Grand Rapids Press admires “his broad musicianship and 
the originality of his interpretations” and “his special fac- 
ulty of creating moods.” The Sturgis Journal said 
“There was no one who listened who did not realize that 
Skalski was one of the real artists, real pianists, who make 
music live and the piano talk to us,” and the Grand Rapids 
Herald was of the opinion that “Skalski Proved himself 
to be a brilliant performer and real musician,” that tech- 
nically “he is a marvel,” and that “he lives in the mood 
of what he is playing and is able to create an atmosphere, 
which is impossible for one who plays solely to or for his 
audience.” 


Bertmen to Give Lectures 


Ernesto Bertimen, noted concert pianist and teacher, will 
give a series of lectures on piano technic and interpretation 
at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios in New York during the 
month of July, along the same line as those given so success- 
fully last fall in Havana. These lectures will cover all items 
concerning piano playing and pedagogy, including the old and 
modern methods, a few biography sketches of the great piano 
composers, and numerous illustrations on the piano by Mr. 
Bertimen himself and some of his artist-pupils, and should 
be of great interest to teachers, pianists and students. 


April 20, 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 West 70th St., New York City - Tel. Endicott 8144 


Vocal coach ae | Martinelli 

Teacher of Della Samoilof 
L ef Chicago Civic Opera 
o 


Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 
Walter 


Henry Hall 
WINIFRED PLETTS 


COLORATURA_ SOPRANO 
Megt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Bldg., 








Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Ave 





New York 


Wiliam s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 


Soprano 
With the Metropolitan Opera 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL. % JONES 
Steinway Hall 13 West 57th Street New York 


ELSA LEHMAN 


INTERPRETER OF CHARACTERISTIC SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
Miss Lehman’s work is especially adapted for Clubs and Social Functions 
For full particulars address: 427 Park Avenue, New York 





Tel. Schuyler 3580 











Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


ANITA FONTAINE 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
817 Steinway Hall, New York Tel. Sedgwick 5372 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 


ADAM KURYLLO 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 B’way, N.Y. 


DIMITRIE CUCLIN 


Commander—Order of the Crown of Roumania 
VIOLINIST — TEACHER — COMPOSER 
2315 University Ave., New York City Tel. Kellogg 6488 


J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 


Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 
Examination and preparation. Authorized by Mr. Thibaud to 
ecccertonened selected students for his master class 
Address: Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


HEMPEL 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano 


SCHLIEDER 


CREATIVE MUSICAL 
THINKING 
SUMMER INTENSIVE COURSES 

NNOUNCED 


JULY" 1 TO AUGUST 2 
Write for Information 
West 72nd St., 
Tel. Trafalgar 4200 
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Studio: 27 New York 





ISABEL 


MOLT 


RAMATIC SOP 
RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHOR, JUDSON 
teinway Hall, New York City 


Wuruilz 


Manufacturers and retailers of 
every known musical instrument 
Send for 150 page catalog 
NEW YORK, 120 West 42nd St. 


CINCINNATI, 121 East 4th St 
CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave, 
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H. Augustine Smith and the All-Florida TENOR 
Chautauqua Chicago Opera 
One of the outstanding musical events south of the Mason Mgt.: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 
and Dixon Line during the past winter was the All-Florida pa: 3%. ony 


Chautauqua, which opened its first year with eight consecu- 
tive wecks of programs, at Arcadia, Fla. 


As director of music and pageantry, H. Augustine Smith, 
of the school of fine arts in religion at Boston University, KATHARINE IVES sar eae 
eason - 





Now Booking 
119 West 57th St.,New York. Tel: Circle 10069 


Y I i ‘| ¥ 0 ¥ Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn. 


VICTOR RECORDS 


q METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33.W. 42St. New York City 


TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


— GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


music and pageant director of the All Florida DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director. 


Chautauqua. Pa. . 
' Thirtieth year. New features. Practical advantages. Each student receives 
presented more than thirty complete programs in the huge individual attention. Free Berolzheimer scholarships. Practice organs. 
amphitheater, which has a seating capacity of 5,000. Mr. 
Smith had to travel 4,000 miles to meet and drill regional Send for new prospectus. 
choirs totalling five hundred singers, in Bradenton, Sarasota, 
St. Petersburg, Bartow, Wauchula, Sebring, Fort Myers 
and Arcadia itself. This massed choir showed excellent 
training and proper balance of tone in a performance of the 
Messiah, with the assistance as soloists of Flora Waalkes, 
soprano; Doris Doe, contralto; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and 


Burton ‘Thatcher, bass. , : 
In addition to this important event, Aida was presented in 


concert form by the local Arcadia chorus, and twelve other 
choral works and feature programs, such as a Japanese Soprano 

evening, a colonial program, a carnival of flowers, and so Chicago Civic Opera Company 
forth, were given by singers and players in costume. Among 1926—1927 


Management: Paul Berthoud, - 
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Students aided in securing positions. 17 East 11th St., New York. 














the artists who were heard in recital on Tuesday evening Seasons { 1927—1928 


of each week were Esther Dunham, soprano of Florida; s 
Flora Waalkes, Doris Doe, the Criterion Male Quartet of Touring Europe present season 
New York, and the Czecho-Slovakia Band. MANAGEMENT MarGueritTe Easter 

Mr. Smith received many congratulatory comments on the 119 West 57th Street New York 
excellence of his work at the All-Florida Chautauqua, and 
already has been asked to direct the musical programs for 
the second consecutive season next February. Before leav- 


ing the South Mr. Smith was invited to act as guest con- NOTED VOCAL AND OPERATIC MASTER 


ductor for the Carreno Club of St. Petersburg, directing 


combined choirs of three hundred singers in selections from 
the Messiah and The Redemption. Also, at Fort Myers he Teacher and Coach of Many 
directed a performance of the Messiah. Distinguished Artists 
Hackett Reengaged for Pittsburg Festival Appointments for Individual Vocal Lessons, 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, has been reengaged for the Pitts- Coaching in Operatic Repertoire, and 
burg, Kans., Music Festival, April 24-28. The tenor’s open- Preparation of Concert Pro- 
ing performance will be in Henry Hadley’s Ode to Music, grams, Can Be Made by 
a work in which he created the tenor role at its world- Mail or Telephone 
premiere, under the baton of the composer, at the Worcester P Conductor of opera in 
Festival in 1917, after which Henry van Dyck, who wrote Italy, Russia, South America 














the words to the music, presented Mr. Hackett with a score, and twice : hn TT nteuad 
inscribing it, “To Arthur Hackett, who sings like a poet.” c ee Se oe me - nited 
States. Maestro Papalardo is one of the 


The tenor also sang the Ode to Music at the Hollywood 
Bowl in May, 1923. few masters who can see a pupil all the way 
Mr. Hackett’s second appearance at the Pittsburg Festival through from fundamental tone production to the 
will be in Handel’s Messiah, which he sang with tremendous peak of an outstandin tisti 
success at the same festival last year. g artistic career. 
Preceding his festival appearances, Mr. Hackett will give 





recitals at New Brunswick, N. J.: Oklahoma City, where Daas - 
he will be presented by the Ladies’ Musical Club, and at New York Studios : 50 West 67th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3087 


the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


A mato’s Success in Philadelphia 


Pasquale Amato had a huge success in the role of Mi- 
chele in Puccini’s opera, Il Tabarro, which he sang with 


the Dapgpere Grand Opera Company, in Philadelphia DUNN : N Cc S y S E M of Improved Music Study 
on April 3. I 
for Beginners 


Of his performance, the Public Ledger wrote, “Mr. 


Amato gave another exhibition of sterling artistry as THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED — WHY? 


Michele, the master of the Seine River barge, which forms 
the setting for the tale, and he also sang exceedingly well, . 
especially in the duet with Giorgietta and in the mournful Normal Classes as follows:— MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


soliloquy which follows.” KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold ADDA EDDY, 2643 Highland Avenue, MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Mr. Amato again sang with the Pennsylvania Company School of Music, 93 Madison St., Cincinnati, Ohio, June 24. Wichita, 10250 S. Wood St., Chicago, Ill. Col- 








fe ; : ir Tiffin, O. Kans. May 20. Waterville, Me. Aug. lege of Music and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 
on April 17, in La Forza del Destino, and on May 1 he will ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kida-Key Col: MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN 
be heard in Falstaff. Ft. Worth, Texas. 4619 Broadway, lege, Sherman, Texas. 3435 Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 1118 
——_—_- Chicago, iit. ee ne 17 ag 6th Prom, Grant St., Denver, Colo., July 22nd. 
oy ° a a. ormais. eason ulsa. 
Marechal’s Active Season cee Ben datsoiie: Fie _ Summer, Paris, France. WH Aven Richmond, Vex dan. dunes 
Maurice Marechal, French cellist, who has just completed June—Jacksonville. Classes indian. GLADYS MARSALIS OL, ENN, 1217 Nov. of each year. 
his third tour in the United States, has returned to France apolis, Ind., Atlanta, Ga., Ashville, Bowle Street, Amarillo, Tex. Classes vinGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
< ’ a N. C. June 3rd, Amarillo; July 22nd, Colo- Avenue, New York Cit 
to fulfill his European engagements. After playing in north- CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 688 _°29° Springs, Colo. STELLA H. SEYMOUR “sate 
ern France he will leave for a tour of Algeria. Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. hm te Ub GRASLE. Marys’ St., San Antonlo,Tex. —— 
Mr. Marechal has had a very active season, which opened GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., Lancia, Mich. oe usir GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 608 Ww. 
on October 20, when he inaugurated with Alfred Cortot oa be nr! oo carricx, “ARRIET BACON MACDONALD, Cont Aver. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
the first pair of concerts given by the new Symphonic Or- 160 E 68th St., Portland. Or * 18434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, O. ormal Class June 4th. 
chestra of Paris. Only ten days later he played as soloist vee . 2 pe 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas. Tex.; ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 &. Catalina 8t., 
: : 5 y' ar a Mattei DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New — 1422 Battery Street, Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. 
at two concerts of the Lamoureux Orchestra in Paris, after York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Cline MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
which he gave twenty recitals in the French provinces be- ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


fore fulfilling his second engagement within ten months UES 
with the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande at Geneva, Mon- INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQ T 


treux and Lausanne. 
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the door to which may be opened only by some Sesame of 


Voice Training, in High Schools the Arabian Nights, and how the Fraternity has cherished 


this idea and helped to keep it alive by throwing the dust 
of a high sounding phraseology into the eyes of the general 
public! Yet it should be a very simple matter to preserve 


, me ie me i 
A Paper Read at the Northwestern Supervisors’ Conference the voice, if we take it in time and teach the pupil how 


to avoid the pitfalls with which the road to correct singing 


By ROBERT B. WALSH, Portland, Ore. seems to be beset. 


When summer is over and vacation ended, the first day 
of the fall term presents to every teacher the opportunity 
to review a new division of the eternal procession which 
constantly supplies the rank of bankers, lawyers, and doc- 
tors, the people who will some day take our places and run 
this old, work-a-day world for us when we are ready to sit 
by and look on. Among others come also orators, and 
musicians, the prima donnas and virtuosos of our churches, 
concert halls, and opera houses, with talents, both instru- 
mental and vocal, in various stages of development. For 
some there has been no lack of training, and thorough 
enough, in the hands of very competent teachers. Many 
of these young musicians can sing, without accompaniment, 
an entire song exactly on pitch. Many of them can pick 
up a printed song and read it accurately enough, but how 
many of these have ever heard one word about being careful 
in the use of that most delicate instrument which has been 
the vehicle of all this training 

We hear so many beautiful voices in children and so few 
pleasing ones among adults. The ordinary child has a 
sweet, bird-like voice, and we all love to listen to them 
talk and sing. The song of a child is produced with a 
voice entirely untrained, natural, and without restraint. 
Those of us who have little ones of our own sometimes 
marvel also at their endurance If babies cried as most 
adults sing, the soothing syrup factories would all go into 
bankruptcy, for the little fellows would be so hoarse in a 
half hour’s time that it would be quite impossible for them 
to utter any protest to the careless pin point or the inci- 
dental attack of colic. Very frequently the only effect pro- 
duced by the vocal solos incidental to our maturer social 
gatherings is merely the desire of the hearers to administer 
a dose of soothing syrup to the would-be virtuoso. 

Why, then, if correct sound production is so natural in 
children, do we need the cel careful and conscientious 
teachers to train us in later years to do the natural thing? 
This question brings us to the real gist of our subject, a 
high school class in voice training. To begin with, under 
what caption shall we schedule such a class? There should 
be something in the name to attract attention and stimulate 
interest. The course should offer work in the care and 
proper use of the voice, which means voice preservation 
“Care of the Voice Class” would not be so high-sounding 
and possibly not so alluring as “Voice Culture Class,” aad 
yet a certain amount of attractive advertising is necessary 
in launching any adventure. If the pupils of the school are 
given a definite idea of the scope of the work, there will 
be no lack of material presented to work upon. A good 
percentage of our high school freshmen are interested in 
music In fact the preparation of our material has been 
going on through all the lower grades. 

Yet with these opportunities come also serious problems. 
If in the first years of school a pupil shows musical talent, 
he (or more often she) is urged to lead the group singing, 
and right there the trouble begins. The child develops a 
nervous tenseness by being placed more or less in the lime- 
light and is then told to sing louder and urged to sing 
higher until he gets the idea that volume and increased 
range, always in the upper octave, are the only desirable 
goal 10 often this precocious boy or girl is tossed into 
the hectic whirl of public appearances, singing on all school 
and community programs, kept up late at night, and by the 
time high school is entered he brings to the music teacher 
a problem whose complexity would make a proposition in 
Euclid look like “two plus two equals four. 

A child that is frail should not be urged to sing except 
under the most careful supervision, as he will surely place 
the effort incorrectly, centralizing it in the throat and tongue, 
thereby laying the foundation of a habit of all the most dif- 
ficult to eradicate. It is little wonder that the young musi- 
cian is possessed with the idea that he knows all there is 
to know about singing and expects to demonstrate the fact 
before the assembled High School. It will call for un- 
limited tact on the part of the teacher to persuade him to 
give up the idea of being a soloist for a few terms and try to 
gain a knowledge of some fundamentals of tone production. 
It will not be the child algyne with whom you will have to 
struggle, but also the fond parents. Not long ago a pupil 
of this type was withdrawn from one of my classes because 
she “was not advancing rapidly enough.” I learned later 
that a private teacher had given her some twenty-odd songs 
in a few months, among which the favorite of the family 
was one of t recent nine-day wonders of the tribe of 
Blues, “A Cup of Coffee, A Sandwich And You.” 

If you need to be persuaded of the value of a high school 
class in the care of the voice, listen to a group of high 
school pupils talk for any length of time and take note of 
the general pitch of the conversational tone. It will be high 
and in most cases unpleasant to listen to, indicating a nerv- 
ous, tense condition of the vocal mechanism. Then notice 
how, even in ordinary conversation, the veins of the neck 
will be swollen with an unnatural rush of blood to the 
strained areas of the throat. 

It seems as though life conditions make it necessary for 


all alk he hi i er i ’ There are a few fundamentals that the child seems to 
us all to talk more or less, and much of the impression we understand at once, and to be able to apply readily enough. 
make upon our hearers depends not upon what we say but This I hope to be able to show in the following demon- 
upon the quality of the voice with which we say it. A tration. First of all the idea must be given them that 
voice properly used should be pleasing and should never lose tone js fundamentally nothing more than breath converted 
its appeal no matter how long we may be permitted to use jnto sound. Then the vital relationship of breath to tone 
it. For example, we need cite only two individuals, the production will be more readily recognized. Little children 
silver-tongued orator of the Platte and our own beloved go not need to be taught this, but as soon as they begin 
Schumann-Heink. ; eee to do any singing, their attention should be called to it. 
lo the uninitiated the realm of music seems a fairy Eden, (Continued on next page.) 





Dr. Martin Luther College Completes 
$325,000 Building, Program 


Includes New Housing of Musical Department With Splendid Equipment 


Dr. Martin Luther College, at New Ulm, Minn., E. R. in mind the school offers the following courses: piano, four 
Bliefernicht, president, is owned and operated by the Evan- years; organ, three years; harmony, three years; class vocal 
gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and other states. training, seven years; school music, one year; choral con- 
The main aim of this institution is to provide teachers for ducting, one year: organ construction and its use in the 
the Lutheran Christian Day Schools. With this object in service, one semester: history of church music, one semester. 
mind it offers a four-year high school and three-year normal 3esides carrying the above mentioned subjects, all able to 
courses. : sing are asked to partake in the work of the chorus, a body 

Originally the campus of this institution presented four of 170 singers, who have become well known in this part 
buildings: Recitation Building, Chapel, Boys’ and girls’ of the state for their artistic work in concerts as well as 
Dormitories. During the fall of 1927 the $325,000 building in major sacred works, such as Schuetz’ Christmas Cantata, 
program, now completed, was begun. This brought about Hirsch’s Passion Cantata, and Brahms’ German Requiem, 
the change, the addition of a new recitation building and which was sung three times last spring and twice for the dedi- 
of a new heating plant. It also brought the remodeling cations of the new buildings. In these renditions the college 
of the old recitation hall and of the chapel. chorus was assisted by the Evangelical Lutheran St. Paul’s 

The new Administration Building is of large dimensions, Choir of this city. The large chorus was under the direction 
On the first floor there are a reception room, business of Emil D. Backer. The tenor solo was sung by Waldemar 
offices, classrooms, a library, an auditorium, and a gym- Retzlaff, and the organ accompaniment was played by Martin 
nasium, while classrooms and laboratories occupy the second Albrecht, a student of the institution. 
floor. One of the features of this new structure is the splen- [he personnel of the music department is made up of 
did auditorium with a seating capacity of 1,200. The stage three men. G. Burk, the first instructor of the college, is 
with its setting is permanent and has no proscenium. On still active and has served the institution for forty-four years; 
it there are for the chorus 170 permanent chairs, which he is professor of organ and piano playing. E. D. Backer, 
rise in tiers. Just behind this seating arrangement is a director of the department, has been connected with the 
twenty-five stop, two-manual organ. The entire stage ar- College for five years; he is instructor of organ and piano 
rangement provides a setting that is, indeed, unique. The playing, harmony, vocal instruction, school music, church 
auditorium being treated according to the Johns-Manville | ™wusic, and conducting. E. T. Sperling has been with the 
system, the acoustics are wonderful. department for two years and is assistant in piano instruction. 


The chapel has been remodeled into a music hall. <A 
classroom and practice rooms occupy its two floors. Thir- 
teen piano practice rooms and a classroom, able to accom- 
modate sixty students, occupy the first floor, while there are 
eight organ practice and recitation rooms on the second floor. 
The entire building is thoroughly sound-proofed so that 
thirteen pianos and five organs do not disturb those working 
in the classroom. The arrangement is ideal. 
_ The Old Recitation Building was completely remodeled 
into a refectory, a hospital and the steward’s home. On 
the third floor are two well equipped piano studios. In 
them are new grand pianos, wicker furniture sets, rugs, 
cabinets, pictures of composers, etc. 
The a al department of Dr. Martin Luther College is 
one of high ideals and standards, and its concerts are there- - » ep nee 
fore enjoyed by the residents of New Ulm and the sur- DR. MARTIN LUTHER COLLEGE CAMPUS. 
rounding towns and cities. The chief aim of this depart- Left to right: Boys’ Dormitory, Music Hall, Old Reci- 
ment is to prepare its graduates as able organists and choir tation Building (now the refectory). (Photo © F. 
directors for the Lutheran congregations. With this goal Scobie) 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER COLLEGE CHORUS, 
which sang Brahms German Requiem under the direction of Emil D. Backer. 
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Voice Training, In High Schools 
(Continued from preceding page.) 


We are often asked at what age voice training should begin, 
and every one seems to have his own theory as to the age 
when such instruction should first be given. The longer I 
deal with the voices of adolescent youth, the more am I 
convinced that expert supervision of the voice should begin 
as soon as the child begins to sing. Little muscles natur- 
ally flexible and pliant can so soon become hard and stiff 
if not carefully watched. Violinists realize this and take 
advantage of early training in the development of the bow 
arm and wrist. The same natural flexibility of the throat 
and tongue muscles can be preserved through timely super- 
vision of the voice. One ounce of prevention here is worth 
many pounds of cure. 

Let me here pay a tribute to the wisdom of my mother, 
who was my first teacher. She was trained in early child- 
hood under an Italian master, and she gave me the same 
careful attention she had received. When I was ten years 
old, and singing soprano in a cathedral choir, mother and 
I sang together a great deal, and I learned all the arias 
she sang from many operas, among which our favorite was 
that of The Queen of Night from the Magic Flute, which 
we sang with the utmost ease and pleasure in the original 


ey. 

The lack of this early supervision is doubtless one reason 
why we so rarely hear a good alto section in the usual 
high school chorus. We frequently find children with beau- 
tiful medium or low range voices shrilling out screechy A’s 
and B flats when they could be delighting their hearers with 
dulcet tones easily and freely produced in their natural regis- 
ter. On the other hand I recall a boy who was four years 
in my high school classes. He was what in high school is 
indeed a “rara avis,” the possessor of a beautiful tenor 
voice, one of the sweetest I have ever listened to, and yet 
this embryonic Martinelli was determined to sing bass. On 
one occasion I found him in a church choir singing as the 
solo of the evening, Allitson’s The Lord Is My Light, writ- 
ten in the lowest key. Fortunately for him he was con- 
verted to his own wonderful gift and is now delighting 
hundreds of people with his beautiful singing. Here is a 
most sacred duty for some one who understands, to show 
these children their proper realm, selecting most carefully 
music that does not demand either too great a range or 
volume. Especially is this true of boys. I have in mind a 
boy who, through his high school years, sang in the baritone 
section of the boys’ glee club. His voice showed tendencies 
toward development. in the upper register, and yet he was 
willing to remain in the baritone section. After leaving 
high school, his voice has now developed into a beautiful 
tenor. The need for such voices surely warrants the most 
careful watching through the years of adolescence. 

The fact that a boy’s voice changes, is no longer the 
subject of a great mystery, but the result of a natural de- 
velopment, the sacredness of which he should be made to 
feel. He should be carefully instructed in the cause for his 
voice breaking, as we say, and may be guarded from much 
embarrassment as well as from injury to his voice by 
proper instruction, which can be given in classes as well as 
individually. During these years the delicacy of the voice 
in both girls and boys demands the most careful attention. 
This point is very vital when it comes to choosing the music 
for the departmental concerts and operettas. Great care 
should be exercised in selecting music well within the range 
and ability of those participating, and at the same time 
music that will give them an idea of the dignity of the oc- 
casion, and be worthy of a place in a permanent repertoire. 
Aiter a few terms of work with such a class as I am advo- 
cating, you will be gratified to find some pupils thoroughly 
capable of handling even the more difficult roles, appearing 
in such operas as Robin Hood or the Bohemian Girl, and 
your pupils will handle easily and well any of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, which are indeed a gold mine of treasure 
to the director ambitious to get away from the musical 
twaddle and worthless nonsense of the operettas with which 
the school publishers are flooding the country. 

The work of the class in the care of the voice is most 
intimately related to all departments of the school. I once 
listened to the rehearsal of a class play in which the only 
admonition was “louder! louder!” until in the finished pro- 
duction, the entire cast was yelling at the top of their voices, 
precluding all possibility of interpreting the text, and making 
impossible any of the charming effects gained by the modu- 
lation of the voice. 

Clear enunciation and a correct resonant tone will do 
away with the all too common complaint that students mak- 
ing announcements from the assembly platform can not be 
understood. So, then, here is our task—to care ceaselessly 
for the adolescent voice; to combat the evils of neglect and 
misunderstanding which have prevailed during childhood: to 
eradicate the tendency to shrill tones which are the symp- 
toms of, and resultant from, the nervous tension of the age; 
to produce a clear resonant tone of pleasing quality; to 
give some idea of distinct diction; to teach proper breathing 
and correct posture, not only in its relation to singing, but 
also to general health; and finally to develop the ability 
to use the voice as the channel of emotional contact between 
singer and audience. 

We cannot hope, nor do we wish, to produce a finished 
artist in four years of high school training, but we can 
expect to free our pupils from the shackles of ignorance 
concerning the care and use of the voice, and set them on the 
highway to successful future development. 

* * * 


Carnegie Institute Summer Session 


Courses in the twelfth summer session of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh will begin June 17, 
according to an announcement from Dr. Roscoe M. Thrig, 
director of the summer courses. The work this vear will 
consist of four main groups as follows: Courses for under- 
graduates, June 17 to August 9; courses for teachers, June 
17 to August 9; courses in architecture, June 17 to July 26; 
courses in surveying, June 13 to August 9. The program 


offered includes a wide variety of subjects for teachers and 
supervisors of public school music, art, industrial education, 
psychology and education, and undergraduate courses in 
art, engineering, and industry. 

For the most part, it is announced, the courses for teachers 
are scheduled for a six weeks’ period, June 28 to August 9. 
In several subjects, however, a preliminary session of two 
weeks, June 17 to June 28, has been arranged. The pre- 
liminary session, it is pointed out, is planned for those who 
are free early in June and who wish to devote eight weeks 
of the summer to study and thereby accomplish more than 
would be possible in only six weeks. 

eS 


Winner of the Poetry Contest— 


State Son}, Contest 
John E. Lynch—Chairman of Music Committee 


Evelyn Ellis, of Newton Centre, has been awarded the 
prize for the best poem submitted in the State Song Con- 
test conducted by the Federation. The judges were Nancy 
Byrd Turner, Nixon Waterman and Robert E. Rogers of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Miss Ellis con- 
ducts Miss Ellis’ School in Newton Centre. She is an 
alumnus of Miss Wheelock’s Kindergarten School. 

The contest for the music is now open. The Federation 
State Song Contest offers a prize of fifty dollars ($50.00) 
for music to fit these words under these conditions: Any 
native of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or citizen 
thereof shall be eligible to enter the competition. The sub- 
mission of one or more manuscripts of music by a con- 
testant shall be considered an acceptance by the contestant 
of the conditions of the contest and specifications of the 
song, as set forth below. 

The music must be sent in on or before January 1, 
A different committee of judges will make the award. Each 
manuscript shall be anonymous. It shall bear or carry as 
its sole distinguishing mark a title or nom-de-plume, a 
duplicate of which, together with the name and address of 
the person submitting the same, shall be enclosed in a plain, 
sealed envelope, addressed to Chairman of Song Contest 
Committee, Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation, 15 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Sufficient postage to insure delivery of the latter envelope 
must be affixed to it before mailing. All envelopes so ad- 
dressed and received at the above address on or before the 
dates specified shall remain in the custody of the Chairman 
of the Contest Committee until the judges shall have ren- 
dered their decision. They shall then be opened by the chair- 
man or his representative for the purpose of identifying the 
successful contestant, who will then be awarded the prize. 

The chairman shall notify the winner of the award, and 
the latter’s name shall be released to the public press for 
state-wide publication. Title to the copyright of the win- 
ning manuscript shall be vested in the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation. Publishing rights shall be the prop- 
erty of the Federation. 

SPECIFICATIONS OF THE SONG 

To be musically worthy 
Massachusetts. 

To present no greater difficulty to the average singer than 
the singing of My Country, ‘Tis Of Thee. 

To be within the compass of one and one-half octaves, 
from B flat second space below, to E flat fourth space. 

To be written in four parts. 

The State Song Committee reserves the right to reject 
any or all manuscripts submitted. 

These are the words for which the 
composed. 


1930. 


of being the State Song of 


music must be 
MASSACHUSETTS 
By Evetyn Extis 
Have faith in Massachusetts! There she stands today. 
Belov’d of all our hearts, from the Berkshires to the Bay; 
Port of the Pilgrims, homeland of their love, 
Founded in freedom and trust in God above. 
O Lord, make us worthy a heritage so great! 
God save our Commonwealth, the glorious Old Bay State! 


Have faith in Massachusetts! Hold the vision high! 

Patriotism, courage—never let them die; 

True to our Country, ready at her call, 

We pledge our allegiance to one flag for all 

O Lord, make us worthy a heritage so great 

God save our Commonwealth, the glorious Old Bay State! 
* * * 


General Notes 
North Dakota 


Cooperstown.— Under the direction of Esther L. Giere 
(Supervisor of Music), and teachers, the grades of the 
Cooperstown public schools recently presented two very 
pretty little operettas, Goldilocks and the Three Bears, and 
Peter Rabbit. 

The glee clubs of the High School presented The Belle 
of Barcelona. 

The Toy Symphony Orchestra of the Central School, also 
under the direction of Miss Lane, appeared in concert for 
several occasions recently. 


Connecticut 


Hartford.—Elizabeth Gleason, assistant in music in the 
schools here, gave a recital under the auspices of the Julius 
Hartt School of Music. She sang pieces by Cesti, Gagliano, 
Rotani, Rachmaninoff, and Grieg. 

The Hartford Inter-High School Orchestra, under the 
direction of James D. Price, has appeared a number of times 
during this school year. 

The most recent program which was based upon the vari- 
ous elements of interpretation and appreciation in music was 
as follows: What 1s Good Music? The Elements of Good 
Music: Rhythm, Prelude, Armas Jarnefelt; Melody, To a 
Wild Rose, Macdowell; Harmony, Prelude, Op. 28, No. 4, 
Chopin; Program Music, In a Persian Market, Albert 


Music Educators of Note 
HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA, 


of the University 

School of Music at 

Lincoln, Neb., who is 

a great friend to music, 

especially when taken 

in its relation to the 

children of our public 

schools. Her prepara- 

tion has been broad 

and thorough, and she 

is the author of the 

Kinscella Method of 

piano playing for little 

children. She is a 

graduate of the Uni- 

versity of Nebraska, 

and holds the degrees 

of B.F.A., Mus. B., 

A.M. She is a member 

of Mu Phi Epsilon, Pi 

Kappa Lambda and 

Alpha Rho Tau. She 

studied piano privately two years with Rafael Joseffy 
in New York, harmony with Thomas Tapper; song 
interpretation with Jessie Gaynor. She is a member 
of the National Guild of Organists, Life member of 
N. E. A., Life member of Nebraska Alumni Assn., 
A.A.U.W., Nebraska Writers’ Guild, etc., major in- 
structor in piano at University School of Music, Lin- 
coln, and Director of Public School Piano Classes in 
the Lincoln city schools. 

With G. Schirmer as publisher, she has written the 
Young Pianist’s Library, Essentials of Piano Technic, 
My Own Little Music Book, Velocity Studies for the 
Young Pianist, and many original compositions in 
sheet form. The University Publishing Company of 
New York has published her series of six Music Ap- 
preciation Readers. 

Miss Kinscella has recorded for Duo-Art and for 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. Furthermore, 
she is a contributing member to the Supervisors’ Con- 
ference and presented the first demonstration of public 
school piano class work ever given at St. Joseph, Mo., 
in 1920. 











Herbert. 
Jerome Kern; 
Black Eyes, 


Finlandia, 


Ketelby; In Combination, Panamericana, Victor 
What Is Permanent Music? Ol’ Man River, 
Valse Celebre, Op. 34, No. 1, Moszkowski; 
Harry Horlick and Gregory Stone; Tone Poem, 
Jean Sibelius. 
Mississippi 

Jackson.—Claude Bruton, Morris Sutherland, Lavone 
Spill, Hervert Koch, Randolph Bradshaw and Harmon 
Longmire, all of Jackson High School, were chosen for 
the All-Southern Chorus at the Southern Conference at 
Asheville, N. C. The first four named composed a male 
quartet which sang on several programs during the Con- 
ference. These singers were prepared by Rebekah Ellison 
Johnson, who also sent two members to the National High 
School Chorus last year at Chicago. 


Texas 

Abilene.—Colleges of the Southwest will compete for 
the first time in piano playing when the first Inter-Coilegiate 
Piano Tournament is held at Simmons University here on 
May 3 and 4. The contest will also include a high school 
and grade school division and every school in Texas, Okla 
homa and New Mexico will be invited to compete. Loving 
cups will be offered as prizes to the winning schools and 
gold and silver medals to the winning contestants. Judges 
of national reputation will be selected to officiate. Irl Alli 
son, head of the Simmons piano school, is director of the 
tournament. Any college, high school, or grade school, 
whether state or private institution, in one of the three states, 
is eligible. Rules regarding eligibility of contestants follow 
the lines of all inter-scholastic and inter-collegiate contests. 
Age limits for college entrants are sixteen to twenty-two, 
for high schools twelve to seventeen, and for grade pupils 
eight to fourteen. Numbers to be played in the tournament 
have been set by the directors and include classic, romantic, 
modern, and technic numbers. 





Placement and Service Department 











This Department is conducted for the convenience of 
Supervisors of Music who are seeking positions and for 
Superinte ndents of Schools who desire to engage teachers 
of music. There is no charge for a single insertion. Copy 
should be concise and typewritten, giving ail information. 
No names will be published. Address, School and College 
Service Dep’t., THe Musicat Courter.—The Editor. 


Bass-baritone of national reputation, experienced 
vocal educator, operatic and dramatic coach, choir and chorus 
director, accompanist, American and European training, 
desires position in college or university. 

J. W. W., Courter. 

Supervisor of Public School Music Conductor and 
Teacher of Band and Orchestra. Teach all instruments 
Band and Orchestra, class instruction in Piano, Harmony, 
etc. Experienced and successful, wishes change of location. 
Address Geo. A. Bittrich, Conductor Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. 30x 1017, Rapid City, . ed 


DIPLOMAS 


ONE OR A THOUSAND 
Illustrated Circular Sent on Request 


AMES and ROLLINSON, 206 Broadway, New York City 
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Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 
cice Production without Interference 326A West 77th St., N.Y. 


Free Voice Trial by Appointment Telephone Trafalgar 4385 


ARTHUR BAECHT 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Serious Talented Pupils Accep 
~~ pw i HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, Studio 45, N. Tel. Penn 2634 


HARRIET FOSTER . 








VOICE BUILDER 
gee” cone 


tudio 
W. 71 "7 St., New Yort 
“ 6756 Trafalgar 


CONTRALTO 
BRACES. ST “eur 
SINGING 
Former Associate in Hubbard Studios of Boston 
Studio: 708 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phones: Circle 1350-Bayside 2725 








LOUISE CLAIRE 


MAC PHERSON — ROSS 


TWO-PIANO RECITALISTS Baldwin Pianos Exclusively 
Address: Secretary, Apt. 1-A, 186 Riverside Drive, New York 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, ter 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 








Piano 
Harmony 
SS Composition 
i8SS1l Grand in, A N. Y. C. Tel. Sedgwick 0910 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


Lawrence, Kansas 





University of Kansas 


ANNIE LouIsE DAVID 


AMERICAN HARPIST 
Studio: Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. Teiephone Douglas 8800 
Auditions and Interviews by Appointment 
Available for Concerts. Management A.ice Seckets, Fairmont Hotel 


ROSE 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 


Management: R. BE. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York 


Gifted American Bari- 
tone Scores. A singer 
possessed of a charm- 
ing, velvety and artis- 
tically controlled voice 
who immediately sang 
his way into the hearts 


and esteem of his au 
AMERICAN 


ditors—N. Y. Ameri 
BARITONE can, Feb. 4th, 1928. 


Management: R. B. Johnston 
1451 Broadway New York City 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 

















Direction D. F. McSweeney 
565 Fifth Avenue 
Steinway Piano Used 


MADURO 


COMPOSER 
Music Published by 
G. Scumaer, Ino., and 
O. FLASCHNER Music Co 


New York 





Recordings by 
VicTror—CoLUMBIA—BRUNSWICK—D00-ART 
200 West 58th St. New York 

Telephone—Circle 4812 








css ROMUALDO 


SAPIO SAPIO 


Prima Donna , Vocal 


Formerly: Metropolitan Teacher 


ri N k; © = 
an Garden, oan; ‘Theatre Royal, | Formerly conductor Metropol- 


Madrid; La Scala, Milan; Grand | itan Opera, New York, and 
Opera. Paris, etc ay Eng- | European theaters. Coach to 
lish and American Festi celebrities 

VOICE DEVELOPMENT. STYLE, REPERTOIRE 


Address 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 











MME Vocal Teacher 


Hotel Ans Ansonia 
Suite 12-144 











MUSICAL COURIER 


Claire Alcée to Sing at Cornell University 


Claire Alcée appeared in a song recital recently in Ithaca, 
N. Y., with such pronounced success that it resulted in 
another engagement for the soprano in that city, this to 
take place in Bailey Hall at Cornell University on April 30. 

Under the headline “Claire Alcée Charming in Song Re- 
cital,” and the sub-head “Acclaimed by Enthusiastic Audi- 


CLAIRE ALCEE 


ence in Memorial Program at Willard Straight Hall,” the 
Ithaca Journal- News stated on the occasion of the first 
appearance: “The audience was quick to show its apprecia- 
tion of a perfectly trained voice, and a winning personality. 
Claire Alcée offered her best generously from the very 
beginning of a long and exacting program, singing the 
opening Largo (Handel) with consummate art, and filling 
the room with a rich beauty of tone which was enhanced 
by the violin. Indeed the opening group, including songs by 
Handel, Scarlatti, Gluck and Lotti, was among the most 
satisfying, for the soloist knows how to sing these old 
songs with a simplicity which can be attained only after 
the most careful training, and she has the voice with which 
to sing them—a voice which possesses the true lyric quality 
together with a depth and stability not always found in a 
soprano.” 


Mme. Gardner Bartlett Demonstrates Her 
W ork 


Caroline Gardner Bartlett, who was the vocal guide of 
Mme. Nordica up to the time of her death, gave an interest- 
ing demonstration of her work before an_ enthusiastic 
gathering at the Hotel St. Andrew on April 4. Mme. Bart- 
lett, since her last return from Europe (she has crossed 
thirty times) has been teaching in the middle west. She 
will now spend some time in New York, where she believes 
there is a place for her. 

After hearing this charming and highly gifted woman, it 
would seem that she has something very definite to give 
singers, especially advanced ones. She has had a world 
of experience herself in concert, oratorio and church work, 
and it was her success that attracted the attention of Mme. 
Nordica, who sent for her to come from Boston (her home 
at the time) to New York. After a very short interview, 
Mme Nordica realized Mme. Bartlett had what she had 
been looking for, because that great singer was then ex- 
periencing some slight vocal trouble. 

Mme. Bartlett was invited by Mme. Nordica to come to 
New York where she established a large class for the 
masses, with the co-operation of Mme. Nordica and Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont. When Mme. Nordica went to Europe, 
Mme. Bartlett went with her, there remaining with her 
until the time of the singer’s untimely death. After that 
she continued teaching in London until her return. 

At the recent demonstration, Mme. Bartlett sang a num- 
ber of Lieder with an amazing freshness and beauty of 
voice, proving, as she puts it herself, “if one sings the 
natural way, age makes little difference.’ Her diction was 
clean-cut and her interpretations those of an artist. 

Those present were delighted with the hour or so spent 
with this distinguished artist and teacher, and her success in 
New York, when she becomes better known here after so 
long an absence, should be assured. F. W. Riesberg fur- 
nished very sympathetic accompaniments for Mme. Bartlett. 


Thomas Earns Ovation 


There was no uncertainty about the recent success of 
John Charles Thomas in the role of Rigoletto, which he 
sang in Philadelphia Grand Opera Company on March 14. 
It was nothing short of an ovation which was accorded 
him after the Vendetta aria in the third act. As the critic 
of the Inquirer wrote: “Whoever undertakes the title role 
in Rigoletto stands in the shadow of great names—Sammarco, 
Renaud, Maurel—to go no farther back, but John Charles 
Thomas need fear no disparaging comparisons. 

Mr. Thomas forsook the stage of tragedy the following 
evening to sing a recital program in Pittsburgh, under the 
auspices of the Arts Society, after which he left for the 
balmier breezes of Palm Beach, where he was booked on 
March 19. 

Mr. Thomas sang again in Philadelphia, this time with 
the Mendelssohn Club on April 1. A Christmas Song by 
Peter Cornelius figures on his program, perhaps as a gentle 
reminder of the Shelley refrain, “If winter come, can 
spring be far behind?’ 
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Philadelphia Orchestra in 


Three Russian Programs 


John Charles Thomas Scores With Mendelssohn 
Club—Opera Performances Set High Stand- 
ards—Simfonietta Gives First Children’s 
Concert—Other News 


PHILADELPHIA.—For the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
on April 5, 6, and 8, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, had 
arranged a program of Russian music, which was beautifully 
read and performed. 

Polovetzki Dances from “Prince Igor” by Borodin, opened 
the concert with their remarkable contrasts in mood and 
rhythm. The element of savagery was closely linked with 
the dreamy oriental melodies in such a way as to provide 
continued enjoyment. 

Entr’acte from Khows antchina by Moussorgsky was a 
high light both in content and conducting. The deep tone 
of sorrow, in all its tragedy was unerringly conveyed to 
the audience through the conductor’s fine reading and the 
orchestra’s splendid playing. 

Excerpts from Stravinsky's L’Oiseau de Feu again 
charmed the hearers as they have done many times in the 
past. The grace of the Dance of the Fire-Bird, the beauty 
of the Dances of the Princesses, the fury of the Danse In- 
fernale and the lulling melodiousness of the Berceuse were 
superbly brought out. Special mention must be made of the 
exquisite solo work of Marcel Tabuteau (oboe), Willem 
Van den Burg (cello), Daniel Bonade (clarinet), and Wal- 
ter Guetter (bassoon). 

Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, which held the last 
half of the program, received a marvelous interpretation. 
The sombre passion of the first and last movements, enclos- 
ing the entrancing second (in five-four time) and the 
spirited third, were all brought out in the fullest measure. 
Mr. Stokowski received an enthusiastic ovation at the close, 
as well as at the beginning, and after each number. 

Joun CHARLES THoMAS WITH MENDELSSOHN CLUB 

April 1, in the Academy of Music, the Mendelssohn Club 
conducted by Bruce Carey, gave its second subscription 
concert of the season, assisted by John Charles Thomas, 
who scored success as soloist, proving his eminent artistic 
work as a concert singer, in addition to his operatic laurels. 
His first group included Star Vicino (Rosa); Vittoria, Mio 
Core (Carissimi); Der Sandtrager (August Bungert) and 
two songs by Brahms, Der Schmied and O Liebliche Wan- 
gen—all artistically sung, and capped with the Pagliacci 
Prologue as an encore. The aria Salome from Herodiade 
by Massenet revealed his fine dramatic talent. As an en- 
core to this he sang a French ballad, which was made 
doubly interesting by his preliminary explanation. 

Features of his final group were Galloway’s Alone Upon 
the Housetops, and The Lamplighter by Manning, in which 
he depicted the old lamplighter’s singing (even to being 
off key), so delightfully that he had to repeat it. Pearl 
Curran’s Nocturne also was very popular with the audi- 
ence. He graciously sang four encores after his last pro- 
grammed song, among which were the very humorous, 
Mother Hubbard (a take-off on the florid style) and the 
ever captivating Toreador. His magnificent baritone 
voice, perfect enunciation and artistic interpretations 
brought a storm of applause. His accompanist, Lester 
Hedges, did excellent work throughout. 

PENNSYLVANIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY 

On April 3, the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company 
presented two one-act operas—Puccini’s Il Tabarro (The 
Cloak) and Mascagni’s well-beloved Cavalleria, closing with 
a spectacular ballet—well named Bacchanale, given by Mik- 
hail Mordkin and his ballet corps. 

Puccini’s opera has been given only once before in Phila- 
delphia, when the Metropolitan presented it in the season 
of 1918-19. When contrasted with the three great favorites 
La Boheme, Butterfly, and Tosca, it offers nothing new, 
save in the fuller and more modern orchestration and here 
Mr. DelCupolo showed his insight and mastery in a splendid 
piece of conducting. 

The performance was a good one, despite the fact that 
the action moves rather slowly at first and the singers, too, 
have little opportunity save in low pitched recitative, until 
near or past the middle and at the very harrowing and tragic 
close, when the end comes like the outburst of a storm 
long brewing. At least this was the effect produced by 
Pasquale Amato, well cast for Michele—the master of the 
river barge. He also sang well, particularly in the duet 
with Giorgetta and in the mournful soliloquy before the 
sordid and realistic close 

Renata Flandina as Giorgetta was admirable both in her 
portrayal and in her singing. Her voice is rich and colorful 
and showed to advantage in her solo work and in her duet 
with Luigi, which part was well taken by Pasquale Ferrara. 
Giuseppe Cavadori, Luigi Dalle Molle, Mignon Sutorius and 
Giuseppe Reschiglian completed the cast and supplied the 
off-setting background exceedingly well. 

A spirited performance of Cavalleria followed, with 
Rhea Toniolo, a prominent and reliable member of the com- 
pany, as Santuzza, who here also added another to her many 
successful roles; her dramatic presentation of the part was 
one of the best seen in this citv. 

David Dorlini as Turiddu, Valentine Figaniak as Alfio, 
Ruth Montague as Mama Lucia and Mignon Sutorius as 
Lola were equal to both musical and dramatic requirements, 
while the large chorus was satisfactory. Mr. Del Cupolo 
showed his mastery as operatic conductor in his fine balance 
and discrimination. 

The principals in the ballet were Mikhail Mordkin and 
Katia Sergeeva with off-stage soprano solo by Maria Kous- 
sevitzky sung in her own artistic style. The variety and 
unity of motion in the dance was a superb piece of artistry. 
The music used was that of the ballet to Samson and 
Dalila and w2s conducted by Fabien Sevitzkv in the 
highly admirable manner characteristic of his conducting. 

PHILADELPHIA Civic Opera CoMPANY 


That the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company continues 
to uphold a high standard was proven at its performance 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Elman Again Soloist With Chicago Symphony 


Gieseking, Kedroff Quartet, Manuel and Williamson, Sara Ann McCabe, Gordon String Quartet 


and Arthur Kraft Give 


Cuicaco.—At the Harris Theater, on April 7, a recital 
was given by a pianist who in a brief time has won a place 
for himself among the world’s foremost keyboard artists. 
Gieseking does not believe, as so many other pianists do, that 
virtuosity consists of playing fast and loud and his perform- 
Bach Partita in C minor, the only number heard 
was a gem of perfection, a delicate cameo 
His success was such as is accorded 
f his magnitude. 


ance of the 
by this reviewer, 
of beauty 
only to artists « 


and color. 


Tue Keprorr QuARTET 
Theater on the same afternoon that 
known as the Kedroff Quartet sang 


a program made up principally of 


At the Goodman 
unique organization 
with its wonted artistry 
Russian composers 
MANUEI 

A recital of music for two and three harpsichords and 
strings was given also on Sunday afternoon, April 7, at the 
Playhouse. The performers were Philip Manuel and Gavin 
Williamson, who had the assistance of Marguerite Davies 
at the third harpsichord, and William Paglin, first violin; 
Jack Baus, second violin; Clement Link, viola, and William 
Carver Williams, cello. The program consisted solely of 
works by Bach and his sons. 

Manuel and Williamson’s claim to recognition does. not 
rest on the mere fact of their being innovators; they always 
leave a deep impression on their public by the intrinsic value 
and interest of their classical presentations. For several 
years they have rehearsed their programs, and they have 
become experts on the harpsichord. ( ne would have thought 
he had been carried back to the days when the Bach compo- 
sitions were played t> men in knee breeches and women in 
hoop skirts, as Manuel and Williamson played the Bach 
Concerto in C major. The Playhouse, which was crowded 
to suffocation, re-echoed at the conclusion of the number 
with thunderous applause. The audience was enchanted and 
delighted, not only by the remarkable performance of the 
work, but by the decorum that added a touch of novelty to 
the whole performance. The two harpsichords, which are 
patterned after Ba finest instruments, were beautifully 
manipulated by those two virtuosi of the predecessor of the 
pianoforte, which is till an aristocrat among musical in- 
struments. Manuel and Williamson should repeat their pro- 
gram next season It is well worth hearing more than once 
and though their repertory is extensive and comprises all 
the harpsichord literature, a repetition would delight those 
who were present and should be thronged by those unable 
to purchase tickets on this occasion 

SARA ANN McCane 
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can used in reviewing the 
\nn McCabe at the Studebaker Theater 
on April 7. The young soprano has a host of friends 
in Chicago, where heretofore she has been known only as 
a church singer. Now she reated a place for herself 
in the recital hall. She lovely personality, a lovely 
voice, and all told, she is a lovely singer. She seemed un 
intelligent and knows how to project the ideas of 
the composer over the footlights. We heard her only in 
1 Irish gro 1D, | during which she she had ti the audience ina a 
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Programs—Numerous Pupils’ Recitals 


state of hilarity, especially after Oh, Did You N’er Hear of 
the Blarney. 

The young singer was happy in having at the piano Mrs. 
Herman Devries, who not only gave her superb support, but 
whose preserice on the stage gave added assurance to the 
young debutant. 

GorpoN STRING QUARTET 

Playing in the Chamber Music Society series at the Black- 
stone Theater, the Gordon String Quartet again brought 
music new to Chicago in Daniel Gregory Mason’s Three 
Pieces for flute, harp and string quartet, in which they had 
the assistance of Joseph Vito, harpist, and Ernest Liegl, 
flutist. One admires Jacques Gordon’s enthusiasm for new 
music, for he seldom builds a program without including 
in it a novelty or compositions that are seldom heard. 
Mason’s numbers, which were a Sarabande, an Elegy and a 
Caprice, proved interesting and likable. Composers can 
always rely upon this fine viclinist and his associates for 
the best possible performance of their numbers, and _ this 
occasion was no exception to the rule, for in the Gordon 
String Quartet Mason had a splendid interpreter. Other 
numbers given admirable performance were the F major 
quartet of Vittorio Rieti and the one in D major by Cesar 
Franck. 

ArTHUR Krart SincGs WiTH TELEPHONE CHORUSES 

As soloist with the Bell Telephone Combined Choruses at 
Orchestra Hall on April 8, Arthur Kraft won much success 
through the sheer beauty of his voice and art. Iis fine tenor 
voice was heard to great advartage in his solos, which were 
given with that high art, pure enunciation and fine style so 
characteristic of this artist’s work. 

EtmMAN AGAIN SYMPHONY SOLOIST 

Wagner at his best formed a stirring climax for the sea- 
son’s last Tuesday afternoon program of the Chicago Sym- 
phony at Orchestra Hall on April 9. Frederick Stock’s con- 
cert arrangement of excerpts from the third act of Tristan 
and Isolde was a happy choice for an impressive farewell. 
It was great playing of a magnificent tone drama under the 
leadership of a master Wagner conductor—breath-taking, 
pulse-quickening in its eloquence. There were also Georg 
Schumann’s Liebesfrithling overture, Otterstrom’s Elegy 
Chorale and Fugue, and the slow movement, Solovei, the 
Brigand from Gliere’s third symphony. 

The soloist was Mischa Elman, who played the Mendels- 
sohn violin concerto with his familiar artistry, exquisite 
tone and musical and technical proficiency. 

E_st HARTHAN ARENDT Pupi_ts HEARD 

Loretta Liedell, soprano, and Marcia Sandahl, contralto, 
upheld the high standards of the Else Harthan Arendt 
studio when they sang with fine success in a recital at Sher- 
wood Recital Hall on April 9. Miss Sandahl gave a group 
by Mednikoff, Sandahl and Whitehead and with Miss Lie- 
dell sang the Rossini duet, Quis est homo. 

SopH1a Brituiant Liven anpd JAcQuEs GorpoN 

Sophia Brilliant Liven, pianist, will give her annual 
sonata recital with Jacques Gordon, violinist, at Kimball 
Hall on May 3. Mme. Liven has had much success here 
and abroad in sonata recitals, having toured Europe with 
Prof. Leopold Auer and many other notables, and the sev- 
eral she has given here with Mr. Gordon and others have 
proved her a pianist of exceptional ability and an ensemble 
player of excellence. The program contains sonatas by 
Richard Strauss (in E flat major) and Grieg (in F. 
Major) and a suite in D minor by York Bowen. 

Benpitzky Puprts Hearp 

A large audience enthusiastically applauded the pianistic 
efforts of a group of pupils of Leon Benditzky, head of the 
piano department of North Shore Conservatory, on April 
5, when they played in piano recital. Alice Dubow, 
Charles Vogl, Lois Goldstein, Virginia Martin, Harold 
Eisenberg, Maurice Glaser, Mrs. O. Vogl and Evelyn 
Mack presented a program made up of numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Burgmueller, Bach, Hoffen, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Paderewski, Bohm, Scarlatti, Schubert-Liszt, Rubinstein 
and Chopin. Each participant met with the full approval 
of the listeners and proved excellent disciples of this well 
known pianist and instructor. 

Busu Conservatory Notes 
students of Charlotte Daane were heard 
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SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID, 


and some of her young artists who are seeing her off 
for an Easter vacation in Bermuda. 





in recital. The program was given entirely by boys who 
have had the Curtis Class Method with Mrs. Danne. 

Students of the piano and voice departments gave a recital 
on April 6. 

On April 10, students of the Harold von Mickwitz Reper- 
toire Club gave a program of Edgar A. Brazelton’s com- 
positions. The members of the Repertoire Club were 
assisted by Edith Trewartha, soprano; Edward Otis, bari- 
tone ; and the Bush Conservatory String Quartet. 

Ruth Carlmark, organist, student of Harry Carlson, gave 
an organ recital on March 11 for the Tri City organist 
club at Moline, Ill. 

The 
Church gave 


choir of the Wellington Avenue Congregational 
The Seven Last Words of Christ by Dubois 
on Good Friday evening. The soloists were Leota Holton, 
soprano, student of Erma Rounds; Clifford Ramsey, tenor, 
and William Cizek, baritone, both students of Herbert 
Miller. Keith Holton is organist and director. 

3eatrice Beardmore, soprano, and Jessie Tanner, danseuse, 
gave a program at the Sovereign Hotel for the Ravens- 
wood Civic League on April 11. Miss Beardmore is a 
student of Mme. Emmy Ohl and Miss Tanner is a student 
of Margaret Koch. Madge Van Dyke accompanied Miss 
Beardmore and Miss Tanner. Miss Tanner danced for the 
Altenheim Club at the Webster Hotel on April 2 and 
scored a decided success. Glowing comments have been 
received regarding her artistic and charming dances. 

Margit Ferdon, violinist, pupil of Richard Czerwonky, 
was soloist at the seventh annual banquet of the Swedish 
Epworth League, which was held recently at the Bismarck 
Hotel. Miss Ferdon was accompanied by Audrey Haus- 
wirth, pupil of Mme. Julie Rive King. 

Baroness VoN TurK Roun Presents Pupits 

Every Thursday, between seven and nine o'clock in_the 
hall of the Girvin Institute of Music, Baroness Von Turk 
Rohn presents her students before a few connoisseurs. On 
April 11, among the interested guests were Mr. Taylor of 
the Arthur Judson management; Vladimir Rosing, manager 
of the American Opera Company, and a representative of 
the Musica Courter. 

The program opened with several 
sung by the young men and women, 
the piano by one of the Baroness’ pupils, the Baroness 
wielding the baton with marked ability. Then Herlinda and 
Maria De La Vega, two young Spanish sisters, sang songs in 
their native tongue with good voice and fine spirit, illustrating 
the meaning with pantomime that helped materially in un- 
derstanding the text. Then Maria De La Vega disclosed 
an uncommonly good contralto voice in the Habanera from 
Carmen, in which she was assisted by the choristers. Sophie 
Paskevoicz, a handsome young woman, the possessor of a 
voluminous and well trained voice, sang the Flower Song 
from Faust and, probably to demonstrate her versatility, 
she did the Ritorna Vincitor from Aida. Two charming 
young ladies, sisters from the Erin Isle, Marion and Lydia 
O’Connor, sang most agreeably the duet from Lakme, and 
Miss Lydia was heard in the Caro Nome from Rigoletto. 
Miss Bach sang the Connais tu le pays from Thomas’ Mig- 
non. We were unable to hear the balance of the program, 
which was presented by Will Leinberg, who sang La Donna 
e mobile from Rigoletto, and J. Caro, who gave When Love 
Goes a’wooing, by Carpenter. 

Baroness Von Turk Rohn, a real dynamo of energy, has 
done tireless work with her students. Her class, which con- 
sists of some sixty students, showed what can be accom- 
plished by a diligent teacher. The Baroness’ method is, as 
far as we are aware, unique, as she trains her students not 
only to sing well, to enunciate clearly, but also how to co- 
ordinate the mind with the body. To obtain that coordination 
before the concert the students gave a demonstration of 
Eurythmics while singing. First they sang “ah” expressing 
joy. The foot being at a certain angle, the hand extended, 
the head well erect, they shouted their “ahs” as though 
really there was joy in their soul. “Now sing ‘oh’ as in 
despair.” Girls and boys while singing slowly fell upon their 
knees and their “oh’s” expressed the note of pathos well. It 
would take too long here to enumerate the various exercises 
which amplify the Baroness’ method, but from the above, it 
may be seen what she is accomplishing with her students, 
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who later during the evening were given more opportunities 
to shine individually. 

CotuMBIA ScHoot Joint RecITAL 

A joint recital by Jeuel Prosser, contralto, and Elaine 
Rich, pianist, at the Columbia School Recital Hall on April 
9, was admirably presented by these two artist pupils, who 
reflected credit upon their instructors as well as on the insti- 
tution in which they have been taught. Miss Prosser, who 
is one of Louise St. John Westervelt’s most illustrious pupils, 
sang numbers by Gluck, Dvorak, Marx, Cui, Nikolayeff, 
Verdi, MacDermid, Barnett, Novello and LaForge. Miss 
Rich, who emanates from the well known Clare Osborne 
Reed’s studio played Brahms, Tscherepnin, Whadigeroff, 
Debussy and Griffes numbers. 

VitTaty ScHNEE’s Pupits’ REcITAL 

Vitaly Schnee will present the following pupils in piano 
recital at Lyon & Healy Hall on April 28: Elaine Altschuler, 
Eunice Kraus, Eugene Brodsky, Bernice Peck, Zita Sam- 
son, Norman Miller, Frieda Bielzoff, Edward Brody, Joseph 
Markin, Frieda Wilson and Clarence Zollicoffer. 

PENULTIMATE SYMPHONY CONCERT 

Liszt, d’Indy and Strauss made up the program for the 
Chicago Symphony regular concerts of April 12 and 13, the 
next to the last of the season, with Alexander Brailowsky 
as soloist. The first half of the program comprised the over- 
ture to D’Indy’s opera Ferval, the Strauss tone poem, Thus 
Spoke Zarathustra, of which Conductor Stock and his mu- 
sicians make a mighty spectacle of gorgeous tone color 
and virtuosity. 

The entire second half was devoted to Liszt with Brail- 
owsky playing the E flat Concerto and the Totentanz, and 
the orchestra the Mephisto Waltz. Brailowsky’s steel fin- 
gers made glittering display of the concerto and the shorter 
number and earned him the vociferous applause of a stirred 
audience. The orchestra’s playing of the waltz and accom- 
paniments for the pianist were of the finest. 


Rotanp Hayes IN ReEciTaAL 


Roland Hayes sang a “program of requested favorites” 
at Orchestra Hall on April 12. 

Many Busy Howarp WELts Pupiis 

Howard Wells continues to supply a demand for pianists 
for concert and club recitals. The most recent engagements 
of young artists who are being trained by Mr. Wells are 
George Seaberg, engaged for the final artist concert of the 
Kenwood Music Club; Leendert Van Ryn, at Le Cerle 
Francais; Mrs. Edwin Fetcher at the Friday Club; Kath- 
erine Perry, at the Watertown, Wis., Euterpe Club; Mar- 
garet, Schmitt, recital for the Schubert Club, Kenosha, Wis., 
and a re-engagement at the Kenosha Woman’s Club; Flor- 
ence Roe, at the Hamilton Park Woman’s Club; Dean 
Remick at the Fortnighly club and Pauline Manchester, 
who won the Mason and Hamlin grand piano at last year’ s 
contest of the Society of American Musicians, at a joint 
recital for the Winnetka Club. 

Mrs. MANN To Have Larce CLass DurinG SUMMER 

Ellen Kinsman Mann reports many registrations for her 
summer term, which begins July 1 and continues six weeks. 
Not only from studios near Chicago, but from Idaho, Utah, 
California and other more distant locations many teachers 
and singers have indicated their attendance at her annual 
summer class. 

There will be several special features this year, including 
a teachers’ round-table discussion and repertory class and 
weekly studio teas, at which informal programs will be 
given by Mrs. Mann’s summer students. 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NoTES 

Ada Belle Files, advanced voice pupil, appeared in a 
recital for the Extension Club in Pittsburg, Kans., on March 
28 and gave a recital in Fort Scott on March 30. 

John J. Hattstaedt. president of the conservatory, spent 
several days in attendance at the mectings of the National 
Association of Music schools held at the Stevens Hotel last 
week. Mr. Hattstaedt has been for several years a member 
of the Curriculum Committee of this organization. Charles 
J. Haake, assistant to the president, was also in attendance 
part of the time. 

The re-engagement of Josef Lhevinne, world famous 
pianist, to conduct a master class at the American Conser- 
vatory this summer has elicited great interest on the part 
of artist students, young professional pianists and teachers 
in all parts of the country. Mr. Lhevinne will accept private 
pupils and will also conduct repertory and teachers classes. 
Free scholarships for both private lessons and for admission — 
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to the repertory classes will be offered. These will be de- 
termined by competitive examinations. 

Elizabeth Wilkin, contralto, a student of Karleton Hackett, 
has been engaged by the Redpath Chautauqua Bureau for a 
tour of fourteen weeks through the Southern states, opening 
in Columbus, Ga., May 

Mae Willems, who gave a piano and song recital at Kim- 
ball Hall on April 14, is an artist pupil at the Conservatory. 

Lucile Turner, violinist. artist pupil, was heard in recital 
at Kimball Hall on April 11. Miss Turner is a talented 
young violinist who has held a Juilliard Scholarship in New 
York and has done much concert work in this country. 

Fern Mathes, mezzo-contralto, pupil of Karleton Hack- 
ett: Tessie Peta, violinist, pupil of Scott Willits, and Evelyn 
Schultz. pianist, pupil of Adalbert Huguelet, gave a program 
on April 5 for the Parent and Teachers’ Association of 
Hinckley, Ill. 

Pauline Stephens, artist pupil of the voice department, has 
been engaged for a benefit recital on April 25 for the Park 
Ridge School for Girls, Park Ridge, III. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


A Dream? 


By Rene Devries 


Dreams and reveries are not synonymous, yet sometimes 


the two phenomenons are twins. 
My imagination, 
several announcements of the Chicago Civic 


probably having been made keener by 
bis Com- 
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pany, re sulted diving the ant ina au tong reverie of the future 
of that company and continued during the night in a long 
dream, which is yet so vivid in my mind as to permit its 
description here. Dreams, they say, are to the contrary, yet 
the many scoops to be found in this article and which have 
only the official stamp of Queen Mab, might be verified next 
November. 

It was the opening of the Chicago Civic Opera season in 
its new home on Wacker Drive, and though many today 
think that the building will not be finished for the opening, 
everything was in readiness, as we soon discovered after 
paying our taxi driver. As we entered the hall we shook 
hands with Herbert M. Johnson, who not only was the 
business manager of the company, but the manager of the 
building. The hall was full of smoke and we wondered if 
something unforeseen had happened. We were told that the 
camera men from the various dailies were “shooting” at the 
notables as they entered the new theater. Leaving Johnson 
to go to our seats, we were stopped by a tall, broad fellow 
whom we recognized at once as Egon Pollack, the dis- 
tinguished conductor. “Hello, Mr. Pollack,” we said. “Back 
again? We had a chat a year ago in Chicago, but you did 
not tell us that you would come back again. What are you 
doing here? Said he, “What’s the matter, my dear sir, are 
you not aware that I am one of the conductors with the 
company, that for my re-entry after many years absence I 
am to conduct Die Walkuere with Frida Leider as Briinn- 
hilde ?” 

“Leider? I thought Van Gordon would sing the role in 
which she has scored so many triumphs here.” 

“No, Leider.” 

“Ww hat other Ger rman opera ras are you to pre sent ?” 
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“Meistersinger, of course Lohengrin and perhaps Tristan 
and Isolde, but naturally, Polacco will conduct some of those 
German works, too. We are to divide the German repertory 
between us.” 

“T read last spring in Comedia that Toscanini was coming 
and that Meistersinger would open the season with the 
famous maestro directing the performance. Are we to hear 
Meistersinger or Walkuere tonight ?” 

“For the second time, what is the 
Are you a somnambulist ? 

“No, but, really, seeing you in the hall has completely 
shocked me. I did not expect to see you here. I was looking 
for Toscanini tonight.” 

“Well then I will give vou a big scoop. You can wire 
your paper that between the second and third acts all the 
artists of the company will appear on the stage and you 
will then see all the conductors as well as all the principals 
and you will listen to what Samuel Insull has to say regard- 
ing the opening night as well as the future of the company.” 

Then came Edward C. Moore, of the Chicago Tribune. 
He was wearing a full dress suit and as we wondered, he 
said, “I took the old suit out of the camphor. I wear that 
uniform once a year for opening night, so really that eighteen 
vear old suit has been on my back only eighteen times. Fash 
ions for men don’t change much after all.” Then as we 
parted from Both Pollack and Moore, we shook hands with 
Maurice Rosenfeld of the Daily News, who told us some 
reminiscences regarding the opening of the old Auditorium. 

Finally we reached our seats and discovered how com- 
fortably we could listen to the opera, and after glancing 
through the program we discovered why a German opera 
had been scheduled for the opening night, though we had 
been told previously that excerpts from various operas would 
be given in order to give a chance to several of the prin- 
cipals to appear on this big occasion. 

“Hey, you there,” shouted Eugene Stinson of the Journal, 

whom we mistook for Alfred de Musset. “Is that the way 
you listen to opera? Snoring so that I cannot hear a note 
from Cotreuil. Wake up, old man, you are asleep.” 

“Certainly not. I always listen to the opera with my eyes 
closed and that's why once in a while I move my hands so 
that the musicians in the orchestra should not think that I 
am asleep. I heard Cotreuil all right, even though that trom- 
bone player blows too hard on his instrument. That must 
be the snoring you hear. He used to play under a conductor 
who had for motto ‘Loud and fast. That’s what the public 
wants and that’s what I will give them’, and he got the 
hook.” 

“Wake up, wake up, old man. You are disturbing every 
body. Did you eat a Welsh rarebit or what’s the matter? 

After grunting two or three times, we suddenly woke up 
and were happy not to have inconvenienced the habitues of 
the opera by our loud broadcasting. 


Plait School Studio Notes 


Last month the Platt Schoo! of Music of New York pre- 
sented an informal recital in its studio featuring children 
from ten to fourteen years of age, in the string department 
of the school, The pupils appearing were Joan Kinney, 
Ferdinand Roth, Kenneth O’Meara, Frank Evans, Frances 
Pickett, Arthur Bogin and Julius Chernowitz. An ensemble 
group of four violins, two violas, cello and piano offered the 
Swan (Saint-Saens). At the conclusion of the program, 
Eleanor Bello, pupil of Estelle Platt sang the Jewel Song 
from Faust and the Cossack Cradle Song. Anthony Borello, 
pupil of Charlotte Kendall Hull, and assistant to Miss Hull 
in teaching, played the first mov ement of the G Minor .Con- 
certo by Bruch, 

The following week, Dorothy Helmrich, soprano, was 
the guest of Miss Platt and spoke to the student group on 
her musical life abroad. Another guest, Flora McDonald 
Wills, delighted the students by telling of her experiences 
with Calvé and Maurice La Farge. Anthony Borello ap- 
peared in recital on March 24 with Dr. Tertius Noble, or- 
ganist of St. Thomas’ Church. Mr. Borello, who has been 
playing for the last month at the Chapel of the Intercession 
and who teaches at St. Mary’s School in Peekskill, N. Y., 
is preparing for his recital, which is to be held in the near 
future. The annual Scholarship Recital of the Platt School 
will be held at Town Hall on May 18. 


matter, my dear sir? 


Oliver Stewart Easter Soloist 


On Easter Sunday, Oliver Stewart was a special soloist 
at All Souls Universalist Church in Brooklyn, the others 
being Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Florence Mutholland. 
contralto, and Fred Patton, bass. 
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on April 4, when Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and Gluck’s 
Orpheus were given. 

The Debussy cast numbered Alma Peterson as Lia, Albert 
Mahler as Azael and Nelson Eddy as Simeon—a group of 
singers in every respect well chosen for their vocal gifts 
and admirably adapted to the characters portrayed; although 
in this opera and also in the one following there is small 
opportunity for action, in a measure all the more difficult 
to carry through. Miss Peterson as usual showed beautiful 
quality of voice imbued with tender and deep emotional 
tone, singing in a manner admirably suited to the role. 
Mr. Eddy’s work was splendid in portrayal, and vocally 
of a very high order. His voice is increasing in depth 
but losing none of that smooth and real musical timbre for 
which it is becoming noted. Mr. Mahler did perhaps the 
best singing he has done since his connection with the com- 
pany and his acting was notably fine, calling forth im- 
mediate acknowledement from the audience. 

The chorus work, as also in the following opera, was 
such as could not fail to arouse appreciation and enthu- 

siasm both from the musical standpoint and in the matter 
of its grouping, posing and action, which greatly enhanced 
the productions in their entirety. It was a large chorus, 
splendidly trained, and demonstrated what an asset it can be. 

Margaret Matzenauer was heard in the title role of 
Orpheus, for which her magnificent contralto is so well 
suited. Her art in its use is unquestioned and her sing- 
ing of the beautiful and dignified music of this old and 
lovely opera afforded moments of pure enjoyment. 

Miss Peterson’s second appearance of the evening was as 
Eurydice, to which she added grace and stately beauty as 
well as filling all requirements. The short duet with Or- 
pheus was beautifully done by both artists. 

Hilda Burke was charming as the dainty iittle God of 
Love and scored a success with her lovely clear soprano. 

The stage settings were beautiful, showing most careful 
study for the effects of Greek background, and were most 
artistic in their simplicity, marvelous in color rhythm, which 
in conjunction with the exceedingly fine interpretive dancing 
by Vera Strelska and the Cortissoz Dancers and the accom- 
panying rhythmic movements of the chorus, prevented a 
static condition which otherwise might obtain in this opera. 

Mr. Smallens conducted with a full sense of the contrast 
in the musical content of the two operas—so widely diver- 
gent as spanned in time by one hundred and fifty vears 
and the result testified to his admirable musicianship and 
excellence as operatic conductor. 

MATINEE MusicaL CLus 

Matinee Musical Club held its regular meeting on 
2, in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, when the 
Piano Ensemble appeared in three numbers. This 
group, directed by Agnes Clune Quinlan, consists of eight 
young women, playing four pianos. ‘The personnel is as 
follows: Marion Dougherty, Ruth Leaf Hall, Helena 
Norton, Marcella North, Kathryn O’Boyle, Eva Folsom 
Sully, Ella Wyman Wile and Margaret MacDowell Cod- 
dingten. The numbers presented were Overture of Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream; Overture of Italians 
in Algeria by Rossini; the Chabrier Espana. The prolonged 
applause of the audience after the Espana bespoke the pleas- 
ure which these numbers gave 

On the same program were the Civic 
(Helen Jepson, Maybelle Berretta Marston, 
and Ralph V. Jusko) in numbers from Martha, Lucia and 
Rigoletto, which were beautifully done and much appre- 
ciated—The Civic Opera Trio (Helen Jepson, Elizabeth 
Harrison and Maybelle Berretta Marston) in the trio from 
Ariadne by Strauss also very well sung. 

Charlotte Bentley, soprano, pleased with her singing of 
Dich Theure Halle from Tannhauser and Nobles Seigneurs 
from Les Huguenots. 

Ruth Montague, mezzo-contralto., 
beautiful voice and good artistry in songs by 
Godard. 

Florence Haenle, violinist, drew applause for her play- 
ing of numbers by Gershwin, Faure, and DeFalla. 

Tillie Barmach. soprano, sang the Air de Lia from De- 
bussy’s Prodigal Son splendidly. 

The four accompanists of the 
cellent in every respect—thev were Ruth Leaf Hall, 
Winslow Johnston, Helen Boothroyd Buckley, and 
Wightman. 
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various singers were ex- 
Mary 
Alice 
SIMFONIETTA CHILDREN’S CONCERT 

The Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, Fabien 
Sevitky, conductor, presented its first Children’s Concert 
on the morning of April 6 in the Bellevue-Stratford Ball- 
room. 

The program consisted of some ancient music—repre- 
senting the Greek, Hebrew, Indian and Chinese people’s 
melodies—followed by a French Rigaudon and Chanson 
in the style of Lulli; Schubert Dances and I Had a Pal 
from the German; a Russian Kamarinsky; Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes and Dunhill’s Sailor Dance (Eng- 
lish) 

Later numbers were hornpipe, jig, haymakers, and mon- 
key’s dance from Purcell’s Fairy Queen Dances—Les Ven- 
dredis Polka bv Liadow-Glazounow-Sokoloff—Gossip by 
Dubenskv—and Prelude, Minuetto and Burlesque by Bossi. 
Mr. Sevitzky proved equally happy in his informal explana- 
tions of the music and composers and his conducting, which 
as always was excellent. 

One of the children in the audience, Muriel Averett, was 
eleven years old on this day and was allowed to choose 
a number to be played. Her choice was Dixie, which was 
obligingly plaved by the Simfonietta. 

Loncsporr Puptts BRroapcast 
high musical merit 
WIP by pupils of 


A program of two piano music of 
was recently broadcast from station 
Julia Keyport Longsdorf. The numbers included the 
Priests March from Athalia by Mendelssohn, played with 
great precision by Helen Stemborowska, Anne Mumper, 
Dorothy Miles, and Wanda Oliver. Margaret Mitchell and 
Martin Blumberg played Rachmaninoff’s Prelude Militaire. 
op. 23, No. 5, and Roberta Lynch and Robert Spencer played 
Alba and Canzone Amorosa from Nevin’s Venetia. Both 
these duets were performed with fine spirit and absolute 
correctness. Isabelle Freyburger, Robert Kader Spencer, 
Roberta Allen Lynch and Martin Blumberg did fine work 
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in the Second Movement of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
and also in the closing quartette—Polonaise from Tschaikow- 
sky’s Eugen Onegin. 

Vladimir Bednar, violinist, played Raff’s 
a true, pure tone, and was well accompanied by 
Mitchell. 

Miss Longsdorf is to be congratulated on her fine training 
of these young pianists. 

M. M. C. 


Cavatina, with 
Margaret 


Notes from the Berta Gardini Studios 

One of Berta Gardini Reiner’s pupils, Mabel Jackson, 
has been engaged as soloist for the annual Song Festival to 
be given in Dayton, Ohio, by an organization of fifty male 
voices. Mrs. Jackson is the only woman who will partici- 
pate. 

Mrs. Reiner recently received the following letter from 
a former pupil, Maurice Lucas, associated with the Western 
Hills Conservatory in Cincinnati: 


Dear Mme. Reiner: 

As you will see from the inclosed clippings, I am, in my humble 
way, endeavoring to perpetuate the name of Berta Gardini Reiner. 

I know that you will be pleased to know of the successes that our 
little school in the Western Hills is enjoying. The people have 
responded wonderfully and I have a number of pupils who feel 
they are getting some place. 

You already know of my deep regard for you and your method of 
voice building, but I just want to say that I have studied with a 
great many teachers and I never found satisfaction until beginning 
my work with you. I have learned that there are only a few real 
teachers of voice. In the whole time we worked together I accom- 
plished more than all the years previous. 

I often think of the many enjoyable hours of work spent in your 
studio at the Conservatory. 


Most cordially yours, 


Maurice Lucas. 


Homer and Daughters to Tour 


Evans & Salter announce that next season Louise Homer 
and Louise Homer Stires will tour America in a series of 
joint recitals, with Katharine Homer at the piano. Their 
successes this season in the large cities of the East have 
prompted this decision, according to Evans & Salter. The 
Washington Star had the following to say of their concert 
there: 

“Louise Homer, famous contralto, and 
daughter, Louise Homer Stires, soprano, 
typified Walt Whitman’s well known phrase, 
singing,’ when appearing at Poli’s yesterday afternoon. 
are American, and, in addition, had Katharine Homer, 
another daughter as excellent accompanist, while singing, 
some of the time, songs written by Sidney Homer, father 
of this distinguished native musical family. The three fem- 
inine members of the family made an effective and graceful 
picture.” 
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EXPRESSIONS 


If Concentration of Industrials Be Profitable, Why Not Concentration 
of Representation?—The Revolutionary Methods of the 


The problem of single or multiple represen- 
tation. 

In the old times in the piano retail trade such a 
thing as a manufacturer supplying two or three 
dealers in one city with his productions was an un- 
heard of thing, except probably in the days of the 
old Hale stencil production when pianos bearing dif- 
ferent names were sold to different dealers in the 
same towns or cities. 

Out of this there grew a multiplicity of represen- 
tations in a single territory. There were several 
large industrials created through the absorption or 
by combinations of different factories. 

It was thought that the multiple method of dis- 
tribution increased production. Later developments, 
however, caused many in the piano industry to ques- 
tion that mode of distribution. 


The Old Argument 


Efforts were made on the part of thoughtful men 
in the industry as to whether the best results as to 
the increasing of sales were brought about through 
such methods. The main argument against the 
multiple system was that a dealer who had pur- 
chased a low grade piano from a manufacturer 
who was making a higher grade piano, and the 
lower grade and the higher grade were repre- 
sented in the same center by different agencies, 
the man with the lower grade piano would argue 
that his piano was the same practically as the 
other, as they were manufactured in the same 
factory. 

When the greater combinations came in and dif- 
ferent units were combined with factories in differ- 
ent locations, it was thought that it would bring 
about a readjustment of the difficulty as to com- 
petition. It soon developed, however, that as the 
piano industry centralized into a smaller number 
of units through combinations and absorptions, that 
the distribution problem became one of difficult so- 
lution. It was not until George Urquhart, presi- 
dent of the American Piano Company, made the 
great plunge, as it seemed, and announced that 
the four units of the American Piano Company, 
that is, the Mason & Hamlin, the Knabe, the 
Chickering and the Foster-Armstrong units, 
would all be concentrated into the hands of one 
representation in each city, that the crucial test 


was made. 
The Great Change 


Other industrials controlling several different 
makes or names had made tentative tests; and, 
strange to say, these tests, or at least one that was 
made, found that more pianos from that particular 
industrial were sold in a given territory than under 
the old plan of the multiple representation. This, 
however, was not of strong enough importance to 
induce that particular industrial to forego the mul- 
tiple representation and move into the single rep- 
resentation. 

Mr. Urquhart’s determination was received with 
a gasp through the entire piano trade and industry 
when it was announced that this move would be 
made. In the last issue of the MusicaL Courier 
the results of this move were given in a table, show- 
ing the increased sales in twenty-eight of the larger 
centers of this country. 

A larger number of cities than this could have 
been given, but for the purpose of illustration, and 
in the keeping of a promise made last fall by Mr. 
Urquhart that he would give the results of this 
revolutionary movement, indicate that a single rep- 
resentation for an industrial in the piano busi- 
ness is production of a concentration that re- 


American Piano Company 


sults in greater sales. In other words, the 
dealers of a given city are not competitors in 
the selling of pianos from one industrial. 

This competition has been of such a nature that 
it is hard to discuss without taking up a, single ter- 
ritory and giving the figures, but the percentage fig- 
ures given by Mr. Urquhart indicate that the sin- 
gle representation enables a greater distribu- 
tion, and this through a concentration and a 
confidence in the presenting the different 
grades of pianos from the same industrial by 
the same retail organization that increases the 
production of the industrial. 


The Basis of Selling 


Herein we find placed before the piano trade of 
this country, and particularly the industrials, a so- 
lution of conditions that have militated against an 
increased production for the industry. Confidence 
is the basis of all piano selling. No one who 
has retailed pianos but can admit that the stronger 
the confidence of the dealer and his salesmen in 
what he is offering, the greater number of instru- 
ments will be sold. 

We can take any one of the twenty-eight cities that 
Mr. Urquhart gave as an illustration of the increase 
of sales through the single representation, and it 
will be found that while a multiple distribution 
would give several good, reliable dealers leaders, 
there is lost that confidence which results in a lesser 
number of sales. A concentration of the dealer 
and his salesmen upon the single representation of 
several makes of pianos from one source will give 
an advantage that can not be overcome, for there 
is given that confidence of the dealer and his sales- 
men which must be given to the buying public. The 
old argument of “just the same” is done away with 
in the single representation. One can readily un- 
derstand that the innocent purchaser is confused 
when he is met with the argument of one dealer 
that his piano comes from the same factory as 
the piano offered by the other dealer. 

Piano men as a rule seem to concentrate their 
minds upon what they think about pianos, never 
realizing that the people they are trying to sell 
pianos to know nothing about the piano game. We 
all know that there are piano industrials that will 
turn out from the same factory pianos of different 
grades. They will honestly represent the pianos as 
is, and through this they can, through the single 
representation, carry out their own honest claims and 
do away with the misleading argument of salesmen 
as to the pianos coming from the same factory and 
being just as good. 


A Sales Backfire 


No matter what the manufacturers have said or 
done, or the differences as to price, it is hard to con- 
vince a piano buyer who is “listening in” to the 
arguments as advanced by the different salesmen in 
their efforts to close. Here is probably one of the 
most difficult problems to solve that has been pre- 
sented in piano distribution. There is a backfire 
presented in a multiple representation in a given ter- 
ritory that often reverts sales in a different direc- 
tion from that which is attempted. 

Any piano salesman knows this, but how many 
of the people that the salesman comes in contact 
with can be made to understand that different 
grades of pianos can come from the same factory 
when the argument is presented to befuddle the un- 
derstanding of the prospective buyer ? 

During the past years that this concentration of 
interests or piano names has been going on, there 


has been great difficulty in the placing of franchises 
to advantage. Mr. Urquhart swept all of this aside, 
decided that the various units of the American 
Piano Company would receive a single representa- 
tion, and that, as a matter of course, disrupted the 
whole distribution representations throughout this 
country. Probably there has been no problem that 
has caused as much argument. 

When we realize that a single territory that 
probably had anywhere from three to six rep- 
resentatives selling the American Piano prod- 
ucts, and these several representatives of the 
American Piano Company in actual competition 
one with the other, we then come to an under- 
standing of the situation when the three to six 
representatives were concentrated into one. 

This transition is but in its infancy at the present 
time, but the results have been of such a nature, and 
this during a time when all piano dealers were be- 
moaning the lack of sales, the percentage of increase 
in the territories where this change from a multiple 
to a single representation, has given results that 
indicate the solving of the problem for the manu- 
facturer. 

When one goes back over the past few years and 
realizes the number of large industrials that have 
gone out of business, or are practically in status quo 
as to production, but work along the lines of the 
multiple representation, selling every dealer in a 
town and supplying different names of pianos, and 
representing honestly the differences as to grades 
and price, there was not the business coming from 
this or that territory that the production of the in- 
dustrials demanded. 


Faulty Distribution 


There was something evidently wrong in the dis- 
tribution system wherein the multiple representation 
prevailed. From large productions, manufacturing 
interests have been reduced or taken over into other 
combinations, and from productions of 2,000 there 
soon would be a production of five or six hundred, 
and this, it is believed by the present writer, due to 
the multiple distribution and the effort to do a large 
business in a given territory through having several 
dealers instead of one all competing for a single 
sale. 

It might be well to again reproduce the figures 
that Mr. Urquhart gave out and which were printed 
in the last issue of the Musica Courter, for this 
question is of such vital importance that every piano 
manufacturer in this country should study and con- 
sider it. If they can be induced to do what the 
American Piano Company is doing, there would be 
a reduction of dealers, which all realize at the pres- 
ent time are entirely too numerous for each dealer 
to get a return that will make him an enthusiastic 
representative and sell more pianos to a greater 
profit for himself and do away with a competitive 
force that has not proven satisfactory. 


The Proof 


Here are the figures given out showing the results 
that have come to the American Piano Company 
within the past year: 

Detroit, Mich., 5 per cent.; St. Louis, Mo., 50 
per cent.; Los Angeles, Calif., 50 per cent.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 65 per cent.; Baltimore, Md., 1 per 
cent.; Cincinnati, O., 175 per cent.; Kansas City, 
Mo., 30 per cent.; Minneapolis, Minn., 60 per 
cent.; Providence, R. I., 35 per cent.; Washing- 
ton, D. C., 40 per cent.; Omaha, Neb., 200 per 
cent.; Denver, Col., 30 per cent.; Toledo, O., 45 
per cent.; Paterson, N. J., 200 per cent.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., 20 per cent.; Columbus, O., 65 
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per cent.; Worcester, Mass., 125 per cent.; 
Richmond, Va., 25 per cent.; Akron, O., 200 per 
cent.; Houston, Tex., 1 per cent.; New Haven, 
Conn., 10 per cent.; Grand Rapids, Mich., 100 
per cent.; Hartford, Conn., 80 per cent.; Bridge- 
port, Conn., 50 per cent.; Des Moines, Iowa, 10 
per cent.; Wilmington, Del., 20 per cent.; Ft. 
Worth, Tex., 60 per cent.; Albany, N. Y., 15 per 
cent. 
A Basis of Comparison 

There is something more in these figures given 
by Mr. Urquhart than a mere proving that this sys- 
tem of distribution is productive of larger results 
for the American Piano Company than under the 
old system; that is, it gives the manufacturer an 
opportunity of making a comparison of the increase 
or decrease of his own sales if he is selling on the 
multiple representation plan in any one of those 
cities. The manufacturer can take the percent- 
ages and work them out as to his own distribu- 
tion by comparison. There is here given an op- 
portunity to arrive at a solid solution as to why he 
is not getting a greater return from any one of 
these cities than he has in the past. 

The question of population enters into this prob- 
lem. It is easy to get the population of any city in 
this country as of July 1, 1928. As the piano indus- 
trial units lower in numbers, then each remaining 
unit should receive a larger percentage of sales than 
when the different named pianos that he is pro- 
ducing in the territory that he has under considera- 
tion. 

Let the manufacturers dig into this problem and 
see if there can not be brought about through 
this new system of distribution a_ reduc- 
tion as to the number of dealers. that 
will even up with the reduction of the 
number of industrial units. The American 
Piano Company can easily arrive at the distribution 
one of its makes that is being represented 
single representative and compare the 
as for instance of the Mason & Hamlin 
in a given territory, and that compared with the 
Knabe, the Chickering, or the Foster-Armstrong 
products, and arrive at a certain appraisal of prob- 
able distribution for the future. 


of any 
today by a 
production ; 


The Cleveland Example 


published two or three weeks ago in 
there was given the number 
of pianos sold in the city of Cleveland. To arrive 
at the single distribution unit in Cleveland of the 
\merican Piano products, it was necessary to seg- 
Mason & Hamlin, the Knabe, 
the Chickering, and the Foster-Armstrong pianos in 
order to arrive at a figure for the American Piano 
Company unit there. It was found that each one 
of these instruments named received a higher per- 
centage of sales under the single than under the old 
multiple method. That is to say, when the pianos 
named were each handled by a different dealer, each 
dealer sold less of the make of piano that he repre- 
sented than is now being sold with all the products 
of the \merican Piano carried unde rone roof. 

This is bringing about ‘another demonstration that 
great interest; that is, the American Piano 
Company, when it is not able to find a representa- 
tive that can take over the entire line, opens a 
branch controlled by the American Piano Company. 
There is being brought into these branches the vari- 
ous elements of economy that were presented in the 
series of eight articles in the MusicaL Courier last 
fall when this transition was being put into force. 
\ table of percentages as to overhead, etc., was 
given, and it may be well in making clear to the 
manufacturers and dealers throughout the country 
what all this means, to reproduce this table prepared 
by Mr. Urquhart, under which these American 
Piano Company branches will be carried on. 


In an article 
the Musicat CourtrEr, 


regate the sales of the 


1s of 


\ man with as much firmness and decisiveness as 
is shown in this revolutionary distribution method 
evolved by Mr. Urquhart, is seeing that the 
branches are conducted along the lines that 
should be adopted by every retail dealer 
throughout the country. Here are the percent- 
ages, that is, the holding to inventory, the rents and 
other items of costs of conducting a retail business 
that is based upon the fundamental of capital and 
the volume of business produced. Probably this 
can be made more plain by repeating what was 
printed in the Musicat Courter of November 15, 
1928, as follows: 


What is Name Value Worth? 


This is certainly a remarkable viewpoint, for it has 
been demonstrated that name value is the paramount 
incentive back of a piano sale. The name of the piano 
comes first, then the name of the dealer afterward, but 
combination of the name of piano and dealer presents an 
unusual foundation for the public to extend a recom- 
pense in the way of buying. 

A dealer selling $100,000 worth of pianos a year is 
given on the 5 per cent. appropriation basis $5,000 to 
advertise. This is a very small sum for the dealer to 
expend, but it must be borne in mind that the proba- 
bilities are that the manufacturers back of this are ex- 
pending another 5 per cent. That brings the sum total 
as to possibilities of any one particular make of piano 
to 10 per cént. The manufacturer, however, has to fig- 
ure on a basis of 5 per cent. on a lower scale of prices 
than does the dealer, who has a double margin to figure 
on, and therefore it would be proper to say that instead 
of 10 per cent., it should be 7% per cent., 5 per cent. to 
the dealer and 2% per cent. to the manufacturer. 


Calculating Returns on Advertising 


The small dealer in the small center can not possibly 
expect to get as great a return in sales for his 5 per cent. 
as does the large dealer in the large city, although the 
dealer in the large city has to pay probably five times 
as much for given space in his home papers, as does 
the small dealer in the smaller city, but that proportions 
itself. Therefore, the small dealer must not complain 
that he can not advertise as much as does the dealer 
in the large centers, yet his space may be as large in 
quantity. 

The dealer in the small center, with 100 per cent. 
mark-up, and the prices the same as those the dealer 
in the large city is compelled to sell, must keep his 
selling expenses per unit or value to as low a percentage 
cost as does the dealer in the larger center. Each in- 
dividual dealer, however, must decide upon his own pub- 
licity, no matter whether it is in the daily papers or in 
the general run of demands made upon a music house 
and discover how he can intelligently arrive at some 
understanding as to the drawing power or name-making 
power of his publicity. 

It matters not how the dealer arrives at this, but he 
should be able to so study his expenditures in this direc- 
tion that he does not run above 5 per cent. If he is 
running above 5 per cent., he must study his expenditures 
and bring his cost of advertising to the 5 per cent. 
limit and do this in a way that will not destroy this 
expenditure of 5 per cent. by killing publicity methods 
that are of advantage. He must do this by deleting the 
publicity that is not making returns. If his publicity 
runs below 5 per cent., then he should study in exactly 
the same manner what is necessary to absorb the full 
5 per cent. appropriation, and in that way bolster up his 
business, even though he may deem it not necessary to 
add any more because business is good. If, however, 
he creates a surplus by not utilizing his 5 per cent., he 
should by all means hold that surplus to use when it is 
necessary. 


In order to make what is said herewith plain and 
distinct, there was worked out by Mr. Urquhart a 
table based on a dollar unit, as follows: 





ESTIMATE ON A DOLLAR UNIT 


Gross Profit 
Expenses: 
Rent 
Advertising 
Selling 
General 


Net Profit 











A Great Lesson 


The American Piano Company does not propose, 
it is understood by the writer, to open branches in 
every center throughout the country, but it does pro- 
pose to open branches in territory where there can 
not be found a dealer who is capable or has the capi- 
tal to carry on according to the lines that are laid 
down as necessary to the success of a retail piano 
store. This in itself is of as great value as is that 
of arriving to that point where the single represen- 
tation takes the place of a multiple representation. 

It is not necessary to sit around and talk about 
what has happened in the piano trade, to damn the 
piano, or any of the miserable excuses offered by 
those who do not arrive at radical changes when 
success does not come, but it is necessary that illus- 
trations such as those given in this demonstration of 
the American Piano Company, in which was in- 
volved the one great serious problem of the piano 
business, that of distribution. 

It is silly to talk about the products of the piano 
factories. The piano factories have nothing to 
do with the retail distribution any further than 
supplying the wants of the dealers. If the 
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dealers do not make a success it follows that 
the factories suffer. Therefore, when a conser- 
vative and safe system of percentages is given as 
to the costs of conducting of retail distribution, let 
a comparison be made by the dealer, and see if he 
is within a safe and conservative percentage. 

Let the manufacturers when they sell a dealer in- 
vestigate what the dealer is doing in the way of 
handling his costs. There will then be built up a 
safer and saner distribution which affects the manu- 
facturer as vitally as it affects the dealer. Let the 
manufacturer, however, get into close communion 
with the dealers who are keeping the wheels of his 
factory running, and let there be a firm and close 
partnership that will enable the one to work with 
the other. 

One of the problems that will be solved as to the 
manufacturer’s representation is a building up of a 
confidence that has not been in evidence through the 
multiple distribution plan. This confidence is 
shattered through the fear of the dealer that if 
he builds up the name of a certain piano, an- 
other dealer will offer to buy more, and the 
manufacturer will make a change. 


Where the Profit Lies 


If the manufacturer carries on the single repre- 
sentation, he will concentrate upon that one dealer ; 
there will be created a confidence that will be of far 
greater value than the effort to sell more pianos 
through the building up of a competition that cur- 
tails the very efforts that are being made to increase 
production. 

George Urquhart, of the American Piano Com- 
pany, has set the example. It required firmness 
and a, viewpoint that has not before been given to 
the piano industry, and while many predicted the 
utter failure of the single representation, especially 
in the case of a great institution like the American 
Piano Company, the figures prove that it not only 
is possible but it is successful and profitable. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


“Srteniihimedle Ignorant and 
Exaltingly Stupid” 

These words were uttered many years ago by a 
United States Senator on the floor of the Senate 
during the days of Andrew Johnson, but did not 
apply to that much maligned man—the one who 
had the honor of giving us the common school sys- 
tem that has done so much good. It may be a far 
cry from that day to this, but the advancement of 
the public school system has kept pace with the in- 
crease in population. What is in mind as to this 
applying in any way to the piano business 1s the fact 
that many piano men display about as much stupidity 
as this saying of the Senator of the United States 
when the question of overhead is discussed. Apply 
this to the man who believes that by increasing his 
overhead that means an increase in sales, without 
considering that the sales must be made to fit the 
overhead, or vice versa. Q To tell some of these 
stupids that too much floor space is utilized to dis- 
play a stock of instruments he feels his business 
sagacity has been assailed. In fact it has. But 
the one thus darkened as to his thoughts does not 
realize that floor space costs just as much at 12 
o'clock at night as it does at 12 noon. It is an ex- 
pense that keeps piling up the twenty-four hours 
of the day and night. The less floor space, the less 
inventory. The piano shows off as well as to ap- 
pearances and tone in a small space as in a large 
room. This problem of large warerooms is at- 
tracting the attention of other lines of commerce 
as witness the following from a past edition of the 
New York Times: Q “It was to be expected that the 
principal effort to improve retail store operation 
would first deal largely with the problems of the 
larger establishments. The field was broader, the 
returns were larger, the necessary data more com- 
plete, and, last but not least, the store owners more 
influential. Furthermore, it was probably imagined 
that the smaller stores might readily adjust the sci- 
entific principles found necessary in the running of 
a large store to their own needs. The National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, however, announces that 
the year’s work would emphasize studies calculated 
to assist the small store. The president of this or- 
ganization pointed out that the smaller retailers 
would find much to benefit them in the service of 
the association divisions. He placed emphasis upon 
the wisdom of adapting rather than adopting the 
operating principles suggested, since every store has 
its own problem which cannot always be met in a 
standardized way. This new move of the retail 
association follows a convention when a special ses- 
sion was devoted to discussing improved methods for 
the smaller stores, and it will be welcomed by the 
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merchants who cannot use with profit the more com- 
plicated systems employed by their large rivals. Some 
simple systems of control are greatly desired, and 
it is worth considering that the big stores may find 
it decidedly to their benefit to have scientific mer- 
chandising spread and ignorant and costly competi- 
tion reduced.” @ George Urquhart, of the Amer- 
ican Piano Company, certain has demonstrated in 
what he has and is doing that the question of rent 
is one of the first important items in the bringing 
the cost of selling pianos to a profitable possibility. 
The waste in what follows in the wasted floor space 
is but the start, as has been told in the series of 
articles that appeared in the MusicaL Courter last 
year, and receives its proof elsewhere in this paper. 
That other commercial lines are taking up this prob- 
lem, which generally is hid under the talics about 
the big concerns, is proof of the soundness of the 
necessity of piano dealers doing away with space that 
piles up steadily in rent every minute in the day. One 
should figure his rent at so much per hour for the 
working hours. Don’t be stupid, should be a slogan 
for those who waste rent money. 
mere” Sees 


“Artificial Joy” 


What might be applied to a disrespect for the 
Volstead act is expressed in the words Artificial Joy. 
Just what this may mean to the piano dealer is some- 
what shady as to understanding, yet there are many 
piano dealers who are living in an atmosphere of 
artificial joy as distinct as is the one who obtains 
that forgetful feeling as far as his debts are con- 
cerned through artificial gin. @ The dealer who be- 
lieves he is making 100 per cent. on a piano sale 
because the markup is 100 per cent. is living on arti- 
ficial joy, for as a general thing the man of joyous 
feeling over a piano sale is expending about 125 per 
cent., in his inventory, overhead and poor collec- 
tions. @ Will dealers ever understand that the dis- 
count rates if there be a carelessness in collecting 
the instalments sold, eats up all his profits, if he has 
any after the extravagances of selling are allowed 
to run above the markup? Artificial joy lasts a 
short time, for synthetic gin is like past due in the 
collection department. Therefore, CoLLect NOW. 


Sense 


Making a Dollar Work 


How many piano dealers ever realize that to make 
a profit, and that in cash, they must connect their 
thoughts with the working of a single dollar? A 
capital of $100,000 in cash is almost an unknown 
thing in the establishing of a piano business. Where, 
then, comes in the hundred thousand cash? The 
dealer will show through his statements that he has 
a capital of that amount, but it is in inventory, instal- 
ment paper, name value, etc., which constitutes capi- 
tal in business. One might also say that if he started 
with one hundred thousand dollars cash he could not 
hold that to cash, but must show it in his investment, 
which would be represented in his tangible assets, as 
he views them. He might have an inventory of 
$150,000, but owe that much. @Q His real assets 
that he will show with pride is in instalment paper, 
but that paper may be discounted and the cash thus 
derived utilized to meet current expenses in the carry- 
ing on of his business. The paper assets may be 
double his capital, but it is a question just how much 
of that is of current value or is actually working, 
unless we can call instalment paper in the hands of 
the discount banks as working. In fact it is not 
working for the dealer, because it is costing so much 
that it must be classified as a questionable asset. The 
inventory as to pianos, etc., can not really be re- 
garded as an asset unless they are paid for. They 
may be paid for by notes maturing in the future, but 
that again places the dealer in a somewhat disagree- 
able position, for he is claiming something as his that 
is not in the true meaning of the word. @ The in- 
stalment paper that has been placed out of circulation, 
or to work as to profits, is not always self-sustaining, 
for the losses entailed through this form of obtaining 
cash are not self-supporting, and for this reason the 
sales of today are absorbed in the future in the 
taking care of the sales of the past. By the massing 
of figures, instead of individualizing them, many 
false impressions are made in the mind of the dealer 
that lead to complications. @ It would take an 
expert bookkeeper to arrive at a true solution of how 
many dollars in a piano business are earning a profit. 
If one is earning a profit, and nine are eating that 
profit up, the final ending of the chain in financing 


is one of those things that do not often come to the 
surface, for the instalment business is one of not 
single months, but runs into many multiples of twelve 
months per year. A dollar invested in a piano along 
with many others, and that piano sold on long time 
and only earning a past due, is hard to realize on as 
to its earning powers. That can only be arrived at 
through constant study as to income and outgo, with 
the soft pedal pushed down on the outgo and the 
lc_.u pedal working overtime on the income. Study 
about the individual dollars. 
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A School for Salesmen 


An English piano sales manager has made a sug- 
gestion that a part of the annual Federation revenue 
be set aside for the establishment and maintenance 
of a school for piano salesmen. There is no question 
but that the suggestion has point and merit. It is, 
however, a bit difficult to see just how the matter 
could be applied. The general principles of all sales- 
manship are readily classified. The salesman should 
know his product and be able to demonstrate it to ad- 
vantage. From this point there begins a wide diver- 
gence. Q Some of the best piano salesmen in the 
country cannot play a note on the piano, except for 
a few easily memorized chords. Other salesmen, 
with equally impressive records, play beautifully. 
But piano salesmen generally vary as widely as the 
houses which employ them. Some houses make a 
point of training their men carefully to a certain 
sales routine, and to a carefully worked out “sales 
talk.” Others throw the burden directly upon the 
men themselves and let the results be the deciding 
factor. Some salesmen seem entirely dependent upon 
the house for leads. Others have tremendous pros- 
pect lists which they themselves have compiled. A 
certain class of high grade men have long periods of 
service with a single house, others are drifters pure 
and simple. @ The point is that salesmanship is a 
highly individual proposition, especially so in the 
piano business. Piano salesmen generally are a 
very fine type. They must be good because dispos- 
ing of pianos at retail requires real salesmanship. 
The inefficient salesman drifts along and eventually 
drops out of sight. The dishonest salesman is in- 
variably caught by his own trickery sooner or later. 
q As a matter of curiosity it would be interesting 
to see a “school trained” piano salesman, but the 
possibilities beyond that fade into nothingness. 
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A Way to Sell Pianos 

There was a story in the daily papers last week 
that told of how a man had attempted to commit 
suicide to escape the talks of an insurance salesman. 
Here is a way out for piano salesmen. Also, it gives 
some insight of the why of the tremendous business 
done by insurance companies. The men who talk 
savings, protection for the family after death, the 
value of a paid up policy for the latter days of one’s 
living days, must have to work mighty hard to get 
business. We never hear of a piano salesman chas- 
ing a prospect to the desperate effort to get away 
from the “piano agent” by suicide. @ It might be 
said in passing we never hear insurance agents talk- 
ing about the radio killing that business, nor the 
arguing if it were not for the automobile the insur- 
ance business would be good. In truth, the insur- 
ance business, especially that of life insurance in its 
many forms, always increases. To keep at the high 
tide of “production” as to this line of business there 
must be a lot of hard and skillful work done. 
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An AudioGraphic Party 

The Aeolian Company held an Easter party for 
two hundred and thirty children on Saturday morn- 
ing, March 30. Miss Jean Everly, recitalist of the 
Aeolian Company, was in charge. The entire pro- 
gram was beautifully carried out to the most incon- 
spicuous detail and the Duo-Art with specially ar- 
ranged AudioGraphic rolls played a prominent part 
in the unfolding of the fairy tales for the children. 
The tale of Little Lame Peter was acted to the ac- 
companiment of Liszt’s Dance of the Gnomes; pres- 
entation of scenes in pantomime of Maeterlinck’s 
Blue Bird, adapted for AudioGraphic music, fol- 
lowed. The children had a gorgeous time, proving 
the success of the effort. @ The significant part of 
the entertainment was the demonstration of the won- 
derful utility of the AudioGraphic music which has 
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been developed by the Aeolian Company. There is 
probably no departure from accustomed routine in 
roll making which has been so outstanding an artistic 
success as this. Furthermore it appears that the lat- 
ent possibilities for further specialized development 
have scarcely been touched. @ AudioGraphic music 
has to its credit the outspoken approval of musicians 
and musical educators not only in this country but 
in the principal countries abroad. It has a definite 
place in any scheme of musical education. Its pos- 
sibilities as an amusing or entertainnient device for 
the home or for social organizations, as already 
hinted, seem limitless. @ There is a potent sales 
appeal in AudioGraphic music, one that requires 
unusual understanding and sympathetic insight to 
develop. It is in the line of solidly building for the 
future, and too much credit cannot be accorded to the 
Aeolian Company for bringing it to the fore. 


a 


Nothing Has Happened 

Some twenty-five years ago there was an old news- 
paper man working on the MusicaL Courter Extra 
who when called on for copy would frequently re- 
spond with the statement, “Nothing has happened.” 
That is generally an excuse made by routine news 
gatherers, and it would seem as though the piano 
trade papers are running along that same schedule 
at this time. Let one go over them each month or 
every two or one week, as they happen to appear, and 
it will be realized how little so-called “news” is 
recorded in them, even though the weekly appear- 
ances have been curtailed and there is plenty of time 
for the employees and editors to provide enough copy 
to fill the limited number of pages that now repre- 
sent these “mirrors of piano happenings.” @ In 
fact there is little so-called piano news to provide the 
piano trade-paper writers with something to write 
about, for the happenings are the basis of what is 
found in all these sheets of today. @ Let any piano 
man look back to the great upheaval the American 
Piano Company brought about in the changing from 
the multiple to the single representation, and it will 
be found that the MusicaL Courier was the only 
paper that commented upon this event of tremen- 
dous import. Not one trade paper has had so far 
anything about the results of that change in dis- 
tribution, except the bare “news,” nothing about 
what it means. 4 The next great piece of news 
was that of the forming of the holding company that 
brought together the Sherman-Clay house and Ben 
Platt on the Pacific Coast. Not one of the trade 
papers discussed intelligently what this combination 
meant or means. The Musicat Courter is the only 
paper that brought the importance of these “news” 
items to the piano trade in a way that understood 
the event. @ To understand the piano business 
seems to be aside the work of those men who work 
hard no doubt, but generally have to dig from the 
MusicaL Courter the true meanings of what are 
really the events that mean anything. To print what 
is regarded as “news” is but the work of amateurs 
which can be done by any school boy who does not 
even have to know how to spell. There is so much 
in the manufacturing and selling of pianos that re- 
quires expert knowledge it is a wonder these men 
who strive the best they know how should endeavor 
to learn by actual experience what it is all about. 
Try selling a few pianos, study the financing of in- 
stalment paper, and then walk through a piano fac 
tory some day and learn how to build pianos. 
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D. W. Griffith, He Says 

In a radio talk recently made by D. W. Griffith, 
best known as the man who made “The Nation,” that 
triumphant showman says that beautiful women 
must be utilized in the talky movies, that they must 
have low, sonorous voices, etc., etc. Well, if the 
talkies call for low voices like unto the baritone effu- 
sions of the broadcasting announcers, there will no 
doubt be bred that same disgust that is aroused by 
the constant dronings of the announcers of the broad- 
casting stations. @ Since the agitation was aroused 
about who is the best announcer, the offering of 
honor and praise for the one most voted for, there 
has been a subtle change in the articulation and enun- 
ciation of these men of many words and of the same 
quality of voice. The talky movies will never be a 
success if there be any limitations as to tone produc- 
tion. The broadcasting announcers are building up 
a mass of disgusted listeners in. Earnest and honest 
as the talking men are over the air, the monotonous 
laments, stilted articulation, the failure of the radios 
to catch the sounds, make an evening with the radio 
one of trial, tribulation and irritation. @If only 
the announcers would go outside the studios in which 
they “work” and listen in to one another, they would 
realize what they are doing to their own ways and 
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means of earning a living. Let them talk just as 
they talk one to the other in a room. Then let some 
genius discover how to control the modulations. This 
wil! bring their voices to normal, and not like now 
when one is reminded of an outside barker at a cir- 
cus telling about the wonders in the sideshows. 
Then let some efficiency “expert” take up the subject 
of words and bring about economies by illuminations 
that will save the time of the announcers and the 
listeners in. Let the talkies cultivate what will allow 
of natural conversations just like at home, no matter 
the voices, otherwise there will be unnatural talking. 
Save the Waste 

What seems to be the matter with the pessimists 
in the piano trade? No one has as yet found that 
the “talkies” have killed the piano dead. The 
“talkies” will have about as much to do with a dealer 
not selling pianos as has the flower business. There 
are sO many inventions, conveniences, improvements, 
one might just as well accuse the bath tub, the great- 
est real improvement in our lives, to kill the piano. 
It has not been so long ago that “running water” in 
a hotel room was considered a luxury and extra 
charge made for that. Now we have hotels of two 
thousand rooms or more than have “a bath in every 
room.” @ What is said here is no more foolish than 
some of the piano talk one hears set forth as to 
why more pianos are not sold. That there is a re- 
duction as to units in factory production must be 
conceded, but do these men of much talk and little 
work realize the gross as to business done by the 
dollars the sales of today produce? @ We must re- 
member that the cheap no-tone boxes are a thing of 
the past. If only each dealer would strive to reduce 
his overhead and keep it within the bounds of his 
capital and credit he would have a different point of 
Save the waste should be the slogan of the 
That means something. 


view. 
piano business. 


Stradivarius Documents Prove 
1 
False 

Recently there was printed in this paper that docu- 
ments had been found that gave the formula of the 
famous Stradivarius varnish that had for these 
many, many years been lost. It seems now that that 
these documents have been proven false. @ A cable 
to the New York Sun says that the ‘Stradivarius doc- 
uments about which there was much discussion last 
January now appear to have been forgeries. Two 
dealers of Bergamo, Signors Zanardi and Ravasio, 
who pretended to have found accidentally the docu- 
ments in a piece of old furniture and sold them to 
Bisiach, a Milanese violin maker, and others, were 
yesterday arrested as a result. Long careful examin- 
ation of the documents proved their unauthenticity.” 
@ Whether the modern luthiers could make any 
better violins than they do now even if the Stradi- 
varius varnish be discovered can not be said until the 
trial is made. As it is there are many fine modern 
instruments of the string family that give forth beau- 
tiful tones. There are some who claim that the var- 
nish has nothing to do with the tone production of 
the string instruments, especially the violin family. 
The great Wurlitzer collection of violins, running to 
more than a million dollars, gives much for the in- 
vestigator to learn by comparing the old masters run- 
ning into the $50,000 or more, with the modern pro- 
ductions that cost $1,000, $500, and even less. 
@ Both those violin connoisseurs Rudolph H. Wur- 
litzer and Jay C. Freeman, regarded as the most re- 
liable now living, give certificate guarantees signed 
by both as to the authenticity and value of each 
instrument sold. As to the varnish, each of these 
critics will give expression as to the varnish upon 
all grades of violins, so that violin “fans” may be 
given reliable opinions that will remove any fear of 
risk as to what is being bought. 


Love Thy Neighbor 


Every one in the piano business should cultivate 


the good will of the musician. Whether the one 
be a music teacher, a lover of music, or just one who 
goes to concerts or musical events of any kind, that 
is the one the piano salesman especially should look 
upon as a friend of the piano. We hear too often 
the detestable expression, “Damn the musicians.” 
@ What a reflection on the business. It is going 
against what makes piano sales, and that is what a 
piano salesman is working for, what gives him his 


living. The musical man must have a piano. He may 
not be burdened with this world’s goods, but he has 
influence that is of a nature that can kill a piano 
sale by just shrugging his shoulders when one asks 
what he thinks of this or that make of piano. It is 
a necessity that those who sell pianos cultivate those 
people who may not know anything about a piano, 
but there are a lot of men engaged in selling pianos 
that do not know as much. The musician has music 
to back him. That influence can be bought for just 
a show of consideration and doing a good turn, or 
speaking a kind word when opportunity presents. 

It matters not whether the musician uses another 
make of piano than what the salesman is trying to 
sell. Let him beware of saying things derogatory 
of the music teacher—it only hurts the one who 
says such things. When a teacher kills a piano sale 
for one, he certainly has made a sale for the other 
in the conflict. That should engender respect, to 


say the least. 
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Sell Piano Toning With Piano 


When Merrit J. Chapman was manager of the 
Wanamaker New York Piano Department he 
evolved a plan for piano tuning that should have 
been adopted by all dealers. It was to give a certain 
number of tunings during the life of the instalment 
contract, or if a cash sale the buyer of a piano was 
sold on the idea of a three-year contract for keeping 
the piano in tune. This called for a system of fol- 
low-ups as to the tunings that worked automatically. 
The tuning cost was embodied in the price of the 
piano, and there was a protection for the piano, the 
buyer and the seller. The salesmen found this an 
easy way to keep the tuning department busy, and 
was one of the most plausible solving of the tuning 
and getting the pay for tunings given to the trade. 
@ Mr. Chapman was one of the best retail man- 
agers and organizers known, and he did his work 
in a way that took his whole strength and time. He 
has passed on, but his work still lives. He was one 
who thought of before and after in piano selling, and 
his inclination toward the tuning was as carefully 
planned as that of the selling. He believed that pianos 
should always be kept in tune, and he insisted on 
his salesmen working for tunings as they worked 
for sales. @ It is a fact that many music teachers 
are careless as to the keeping their instruments in 
tune. This is one of the important problems that 
confound. There is something more in the teaching 
of music than the mere technical training that is 
really mechanical unless the ear of the pupil is also 
being trained as to purity of tone. But how can 
any music teacher be a success if their pupils are tone 
deaf? Can they teach properly if they use pianos 
that are not in tune? @ Dealers and their salesmen 
should follow the ideals of Merrit J. Chapman in 
this direction-—sell piano tunings and get the pay 
for them. 
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The Business Trend 


Much has been said in the columns of the MusicaL 
COURIER about the insidious wastes in the piano busi- 
ness that in many cases eats up the legitimate profits. 
These little leaks mount up tremendously, for these 
are few parts of the entire system of manufacturing 
and distribution which function without some degree 
of waste. However, there is strong reason to sus- 
pect that piano men have grown careless in years of 
prosperity, developing weaknesses which are mark- 
edly shown up in times of stress. @ It would 
appear that slipshod business methods are a com- 
mon failing in American business, so that piano men 
need not reproach themselves unduly. Some time 
ago Dr. Julius Klein placed the total annual waste 
in American business at seven and a half billions, 
or about 15 per. cent of total national expenditure 
for commodities and service. In another report 
made by the Committee on Elimination of Waste in 
Industry, of the Federated Engineering Societies, it 
was stated that “extravagance of distribution are an 
outstanding shame to American business; they may 
equal or exceed the more patent industrial wastes of 
production.” @ The figures are staggering but the 
percentages apply equally well to the individual busi- 
ness man as to the huge industrials. Excessive over- 
head is waste, careless or ill considered advertising 
is waste, frozen capital in the form of too big an 
inventory is waste—all this aside from the faults 
that creep into the established routine in business, 
such as past due, overallowances, repossesions, etc. 
The greatest single reform in American business in 
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the past ten years is just this matter of reaching 
greater efficiency in every department. The piano 
business must fall in line if only to keep up with the 
procession. 
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The Washington Meeting 


An important meeting was held in Washington 
last week, when men and women prominent in music 
and music trade circles gathered together to hear 
reports on the current movement for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Fine Arts under govern- 
mental patronage and control. This movement was 
formally initiated by the National Association of 
Music Merchants as a result of a proposal made by 
F. P. Stieff, of Baltimore. A committee was ap- 
pointed of which Mr. Stieff was made chairman. 
@ The Washington meeting was the first of any 
consequence since the beginning of the committee’s 
work. Its importance lay in the fact that it demon- 
strated conclusively that a great number of people 
in all walks of life are interested in the project, and 
that from a casual view of the national legislators, 
some measure of support may also be expected. The 
affair, however, has hardly taken on a public aspect, 
as the press reports of the last meeting were about 
the first news given to the general public. Q This 
is a worthwhile endeavor, although at the very out- 
set it appears that one vital mistake has been made. 
This is that the suggestion is being formally pro- 
posed by a commercial organization, the National 
Association of Music Merchants. Any commercial 
tinge is sure to bring about a certain measure of 
criticism. This point indeed was brought up at the 
meeting, but was casually dismissed with the sug- 
gestion that the association would gracefully retire 
at a fitting time. @ It appears, with all due respect, 
that this is begging the issue. There is one organiza- 
tion closely affiliated with the music industries, but 
from which all commercial interests are divorced. 
This is the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. It would have been not only a gracious 
gesture but one of great practical utility to have 
made the N. B. A. M. the spokesman for this sug- 
gestion. The prime consideration is not the credit 
coming to the individual or organization but the 
reaching of the goal. It would appear as though 
the association line-up could stand a little better dove- 
tailing of activities. 

















PRIDE 


Everyone has a certain amount 
of pride, concerning things per- 
taining to themselves. This also 
applies to things you manufacture. 
Are you proud of the plywood you 
manufacture? 


If it is glued with PERKINS 
PROVED PRODUCTS you can 
be proud of it for you know it will 
stay glued and not cause you any 
difficulty with loose veneers. 


We take pride in the vegetable 
veneer glues we manufacture and 
want you to use them on your 
laminated work and know you will 
take a great deal of pride and sat- 
isfaction in the finished product 
you will have. 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 


Factory & General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
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Ram bling Remarks 


(Continued from page 54) 

All this is of value to the dealers and 
other houses throughout the land. It might be said here 
that Mr. Kuehl sold in September of 1928, sixty-four 
pianos, but, as stated, he was not putting in any night 
work as did Mr. Palmer, who probably worked harder 
than any piano salesman in this country in the month 
of September, 1928. 


salesmen in 


Those Extra Hours 

Let the piano salesman study and consider the number 
of prospects that Mr. Palmer must have met, and, taking 
the twenty-four hours of the day throughout the days of 
September, it would be found that Mr. Palmer had no 
time for auto rides, entertaining, as entertaining is usu- 
ally regarded in business, nor did he offer any explana- 
tions of how he paid due respect to his home life when 
he gave himself up to such a task that can be explained 
only through his love for the selling of pianos and his 
loyalty to the Steinway piano and his desire to take 
advantage of all opportunities that presented. 

The Rambler hopes some day to get a record of Mr. 
Palmer’s sales as he did of Mr. Kuehl’s. It might be 
that here is an evidence of the cordiality existing in the 
Steinway sales organization of New York City that the 
admirer that Mr. Palmer has is Mr. Kuehl 
Mr. Palmer is forging ahead to being listed 
He is 
young yet, comparatively, but he certainly is following 
may be 


warmest 
himself. 
among the old employees of Steinway & Sons. 
in the footsteps of Mr. Kuehl whose record 
passed by Mr. Palmer, but Mr. Palmer will have to wait 
until he has reached the forty-nine vears in the service 
of Steinway & Sons, as has Mr. Kuehl. 


Many Other Fine Salesmen 

The Rambler could ‘mention other salesmen through- 
out the country, who have made wonderful records, and, 
as stated, population considered, the house back of the 
salesman taken into the analysis, may have done just 
as good work as Mr. Kuehl and Mr. Palmer; but that is 
hard to arrive at, for after all there is only one Steinway 
& Sons, which does not mean that the Steinway piano 
is only sold in New York City, but it does mean that 
while the Steinway piano is sold throughout the world 
by other houses, there is that difference back of a piano 
sale as to business methods that can not be exactly re- 
produced by another house. All houses can not have 
the stimulating and steadying personality that is found 
in the Steinway & Sons organization in New York City, 
and which, since its beginning, has been dominated by 
the Steinway blood. Also, it must not be thought that 
in singling out Mr. Kuehl and Mr. Palmer in what is 
herewith said, that there are not other salesmen in the 
Steinway organization who are making good records 
in fact, there are others who are pushing Mr. Kuehl and 
Mr. Mr. with 


Steinway & Sons twenty years. 


Palmer as to records. Palmer has been 
He therefore has some- 
thing like thirty years to beat the record of Mr. Kuehl. 
All this but goes to carry out the belief of The Rambler 
that the salesman is what the house makes him. 


an 
Singers Are Often Handicapped by the 
Mechanical Limitations of the Radio 
—Another Reason for Poer Vocal 
Offerings on the Air. 


The Rambler has been putting in many hours “listen- 
ing in” to the radio. He has from time to time made 
comments and criticisms as to the broadcasting efforts. 
There is one little thing that irritates him, and probably 
the broadcasters themselves are aware of this fault of 
singers, who do not seem to realize that the closeness 
of the microphone, or, as one witty gentlemen stated the 
other night “the hat rack,” allows of the carrying on 
over the air of the distressing habits some singers have 
of rounding out a note with a grunt. Some seem to 
have a habit of doing this, and after a phrase it kills the 
beauty of the tone, and then if that is followed by a 
deeply drawn breath, that also registers and comes over 
the air, just as though the ear of the listener in was as 
close to the microphone as is the singer. 

This suggestion might be offered that when a singer 
presents these faults in his rehearsals, that he or she be 
told of this distressing fault and allow it to be eliminated 
as much as possible. 

If a singer is upon the stage and there is an orchestra 
between the audience and the singer, these breathing dif- 
ficulties do not become so apparent, but if any one in the 


audience was within six or eight inches of the voice of 


the singer, then would the one singing before the micro- 
phone realize what happens when the poorly trained 
singer, whose teacher probably has overlooked these 
great defects, and a good singer often ruins a beautiful 


rendition of a song. 


H.C. Bay Indicted 


Suit has been filed against Harry C. Bay, president of the 
now bankrupt firm of H. C. Bay Company, James M. 
Donovan, former auditor of the Company, and Lawrence 
P. Brandt, also a former employee, as a result of charges 
brought by the Credit Protection Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. The three men were 
formally indicted by the Federal Grand Jury on the charge 
of having used the United States Mail for fraudulent pur- 
poses. 

The investigation was started in June of last year, and 
the bill of complaint charged that certain items were omitted 
from the list of assets in the schedule of bankruptcy. It 
charges that whereas the actual schedule showed assets of 
$75,698.02, and liabilities of $884,252.03, the true figures rep- 
resenting the financial status of the company should have 
shown assets of $252,198.02 and liabilities of $884,252.03. 
The difference, it is charged, is made up by the stuck at 
hand, sold for $95,000, and real estate, sold for $81,500, not 
reported in the bankruptcy schedule. 


H.C. Spain Promoted 
Herman C. Spain has been appointed manager of Ampico 
Hall in Boston to succeed Louis C. Wagner, who recently 
was promoted to the post of general manager of the retail 
store activities of the American Piano Company. Mr. 
Spain has had a long and successful career in various ca- 
pacities with the company. 


G. A. Scofield Resigns 
It is reported that George A. Scofield has resigned as 
manager of the Pease-Behning Company and has disposed 
of his interests in the company. Robert Pease Van Kirk, 
recently elected president of the company, will also take 
over the duties of manager. 


Plans for N. Y. State Meeting 
FE. R. Weeks, president of Weeks & Dickinson, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and also president of the New York State Music 
Merchants Association, has given out the tentative program 
for the annual convention of that body. The convention 
will be held in the Arlington Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
May 2 and 3. Among the speakers already lined up are 
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Hermann Irion, president of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce; Dr. Sigmund Spaeth; C. J. Roberts, president 
ot the National Association of Music Merchants; Delbert 
L. Loomis, executive secretary of the same organization; 
Miss Helen Curtis; John S. Gorman, vice-president of the 
Gulbransen Company, Chicago; P. A. Ware, of Philadelphia ; 
and others to be announced later. 


Special Fare Reduction 
for Chicago Conventioneers 


An official statement from the M. I. C. C. states that the 
one and one-half fare to and from Chicago during the 
Music Trades Convention, June 3 to 7 at the Drake Hotel, 
has again been granted by the railroads. Full fare will be 
paid on going trip and certificate showing the purchase of 
the ticket must be obtained by members from ticket agent. 
Ticket for return journey over same route will be sold at 
half fare to members and dependent members of their fami- 
lies. Members desiring the one and one-half fare privilege 
are cautioned to examine the following rules carefully: 

1. Tickets at the normal one-way tariff fare for the going 
journey may be bought on any of the following dates (but 
not on any other date). 

2. Be sure when purchasing your going ticket to ask the 
ticket agent for a certificate. Do not make the mistake of 
asking for a receipt. If, however, it is impossible to get a 
certificate from the local ticket agent, a receipt will be satis- 
factory and should be secured when ticket is purchased. 
See that the ticket reads to the point where the convention 
is to be held and no other. See that your certificate is 
stamped with the same date as your ticket. Sign your name 
to the certificate or receipt in ink. Show this to the ticket 
agent. 

3. Call at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at 
least 30 minutes before departure of train. 

4. Certificates are not kept at all stations. Ask your 
home station whether you can procure certificates and 
through tickets to the place of meeting. If not, buy a local 
ticket to nearest point where a certificate and through ticket 
to place of meeting can be bought. 
5. Immediately upon your arrival at the meeting, present 
your certificate to the endorsing officer, Alfred L. Smith or 
assistants at the registration desk as the reduced fare for 
the return journey will not apply unless you are properly 
identified as provided for by the certificate. 

6. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure 

either to obtain a proper certificate, or on account of failure 
to have the certificate validated. 
7. A Joint Agent of the carriers will be in attendance on 
June 5th and 6th to validate certificates. If you arrive at 
the meeting and leave for home prior to the arrival of the 
Joint Agent, or if you arrive at the meeting later than June 
6th after the Joint Agent has gone, you cannet have your 
certificate validated, nor secure the benefit of the return 
reduction. 

8. Return tickets issued at the reduced will not be 
good on any limited train on which such reduced fare trans- 
portation is not honored. 
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Mawalac is the Perfected 


Piano finishes, like nearly everything else in the artistic and 
commercial worlds, have undergone many changes and im- 
provements with the rapid increase of new discoveries. 
Mawalac is the product of intensive research and long experi- 
ence in lacquer making that has banished the troubles that 
piano finishes in the past have 
with Mawalac retain their original beauty and luster indefi- 


Our representatives are experts in the 
application of lacquer finishes 
to help you avoid untried methods and costly experimenting 


Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
Jov Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Maas & Waldstein Company 


Finish 


been heir to. Pianos finished 


They will gladly cooperate 
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Manufacturers of Lacquer, L 


Plant, 438 Riverside 


Chicago Office and Warehouse 
1115 W. Washington Blvd. 
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Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Los Angeles Office and Warehouse 
1212 Venice Blvd. 
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Ramblin 
Remark 


“Controversy equalizes fools 


and wise men in the same 


way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The Wagner Parsifal Steck Piano Tour 
Through the Country a Succession 
of Triumphs. 


The reception the Wagner Steck grand is receiving 
throughout the country is becoming a triumphal tour. 
The Rambler has been keenly interested in this exhibition 
of one of the notable pianos of the day, and the follow- 
ing regarding the tremendous interest manifested will 
be read by all musically inclined. Piano men should ap- 
preciate what the Aeolian Company is doing to attract 
attention to the piano. The Rambler has to thank the 
Literary Bureau of the Aeolian Company for the follow- 
ing interesting story of the progress of this triumphal 
tour, which indicates how the love for the composer is 
shown in the seeing and hearing the piano that Wagner 
used when he composed Parsifal: 

The Parsifal Piano, historic Steck concert grand at 
which Richard Wagner scored his last festival opera, is 
making a triumphal tour of American cities. In New 
York, Buffalo, Troy, Albany, Grand Rapids, Flint, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Richmond, Dayton, Nashville, Mem- 
phis and Little Rock, it has been accorded public atten- 
tion that would seem to indicate a growing general in- 
terest in Wagner among music lovers of the United 
States. 

In Dayton 

In Dayton, Ohio, the appearance of Phillip Gordon, 
who is accompanying the piano on its year’s tour of the 
country, with this historic instrument was the principal 
feature of the farewell dinner tendered the Dayton West- 
minster Choir, prior to its departure for a tour of Europe. 
Five hundred guests attended this testimonial dinner, 
which, sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce, was 
one of the greatest civic events ever staged in Dayton. 
The Anderson-Soward Company arranged for the pro- 
gram with the Chamber of Commerce committee. 


In Cincinnati 

Cincinnati newspapers heralded the coming of the 
Parsifal Piano weeks in advance as one of the outstand- 
ing musical and social events of the season. In that city 
the Art Center, Incorporated, cooperated with the Otto 
Grau Piano Company in arranging the appearance of 
the Wagner Steck in the ballroom of the Hotel Sinton. 
The Cincinnati Times-Star, a month in advance of the 
event, announced, “Musical Cincinnati will be thrilled to 
know that the Art Center, Inc., has taken the beautiful 
French ballroom of the Hotel Sinton for their ‘Parsifal 
Piano concert,’ set for the evening of March 5. : 
This concert features the piano on which Wagner com- 
posed ‘Parsifal,’ an instrument now on tour in this coun- 
try, much as a noted singer would be on tour. . . . 
This is an incomparable occasion, and the Art Center 
is opening it to its entire membership.” 


In Buffalo and Troy 

In several cities music societies or social clubs have 
asked the privilege of sponsoring special events either 
for their own members or for the music-loving public, 
introducing the Parsifal Piano in their city. In Buffalo, 
the Town Club featured the piano in a recital which was 
the climax event of a formal reception for new members, 
which was one of the brilliant events of the social season 
by arrangement with Denton, Cottier & Daniels. In 
much the same manner the Troy Women’s Club secured 
the Parsifal Grand from Cluett & Sons for an enjoyable 
recital. 

In Detroit 

In Detroit the Tuesday Musicale presented the instru- 

ment in a recital at the Detroit Institute of Arts, through 


courtesy of Grinnell Brothers. The Wisconsin Conser- 
vatory of Music secured the instrument for a recital 
evening while it was at Bradford’s in Milwaukee, and in 
Richmond, the Musicians’ Club sponsored a recital in 
Corley Auditorium, the piano being shown in the Vir- 
ginia capital by the Corley Company. In Memphis, the 
alert Beethoven Club took advantage of the arrival of 
the famous piano by arranging a recital at Goodwyn 
Institute which was equally to the advantage of the club 
and of the O. K. Houck Piano Company. 

According to Phillip Gordon, the widely varying audi- 
ences before which he has appeared have had one com- 
mon characteristic—that of deep reverence and appre- 
ciation for the instrument from whose strings first poured 
forth the exquisite melody of the Good Friday Spell. 
Mr. Gordon, in a recent letter to the Aeolian Company, 
who obtained the piano from Siegfried Wagner in Bay- 
reuth for a year’s loan, reported that the instrument, in 
spite of the continual retuning necessitated by moving 
it from city to city, is in excellent condition, and music 
critics in many cities have commented upon its mellow- 
ness and verity of tone. 


nm eR 
The Count of Seattle Sounds Another 
Note in the Du Barry-Wick Fracas 
—Too Late for Arbitration Says the 
Count. 


It was to be expected that the letter of the president 
of the Detroit Music Trades Association to Count George 
Hay du Barry, of Seattle, Washington, would receive a 
prompt reply. In the last issue of the Musical Courier, 
the letter of Frank J. Bayley, president of the Detroit 
Music Trades Association, to Count George Hay du 
Barry was printed in full with a few comments. .The 
answer to this letter was prompt, and is as follows: 


Seattle, Wash., April 7, 1929. 
Mr. F. J. Bayley, Pres. 
Detroit Music Trade Ass’n. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Most Kid Sir: 

Our organization, wife, my father and myself thank you 
sincerely for the expressions of your Association and your- 
self in your kind letter to the writer under date of April 
the first. 

We especially appreciate your keen recognition of the 
Musicat Courigr whose great editor has been stirred to 
fearless comment because of his true interest in issues of 
constructive piano presentation. His knowledge of what 
we have accomplished in business distributing pianos ex- 
clusively and popularizing a very unknown piano by suc- 
cessful piano methods of piano men to make it quite as sale- 
able as the best sellers of any equal population, the full 
returns from public purchases therefrom was our business 
value under our franchise in common with the custom of 
the piano business which we all think should continue and 
appreciate the tradition you and I and the rest of the music 
store operators have shared in. 

We must deal with the violators of our tradition in 
Court, upon the battlefield they the P. S. Wick Company 
forced us to fight. Piano men could not arbitrate this 
matter now dear President, the defendants refused our 
justice so we will let them have their way. 

With deep appreciation, 

(Signed) Gerorce Hay pu Barry, 
Du Barry Piano Co. 


There probably will be some joy felt by those of the 
association turn of mind that this somewhat distressing 
legal conflict, as between the Seattle dealer and the St. Paul 
manufacturer, will not rear its head of terror and be a 
subject for decision on the part of a National Association. 
The Seattle dealer makes this plain in his answer to Mr. 
Bayley’s letter. It is a pity that this matter could not have 
been taken up by the national association before it reached 
the interminable conflict that will probably ensue in the 
courts. Arbitration is far better than a legal contest. The 
case now being in the hands of the courts, it is settled so 
far as any further news concerning this dispute will not be 
furnished, until the necessary legal continuance, etc., has 
been gone through and the case becomes of public interest 
through the regular procedure incident to such entangle- 
ments. 


eee 
Who Is the Best Piano Salesman in the 
United StatesP — The Rambler 
Names His Candidate and Gives His 
Reasons Therefor. 


The Rambler is in receipt of a letter from an evidently 
ambitious piano salesman in the Middle West, propound- 
ing the following question: “Who in your opinion is the 
finest and greatest piano salesman in the trade today?” 

This is a hard question to answer. The salesman ask- 
ing this question, and located in a city of over 500,000 
inhabitants, may be just as good as a salesman in New 
York City, but there must be this reservation made that 
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the salesman in a city of 500,000 inhabitants has not the 
opportunities or the field to work in that a salesman has 
in New York City. 

Why this comparison is suggested is because the best 
piano salesman, in the opinion,of The Rambler, is lo- 
cated in New York City. For many years, John G. W. 
Kuehl carried the banner, as far as number of sales and 
volume in dollars, is concerned, and in this there must 
be remembered that The Rambler does not take account 
of sales made by men through special sales or any of 
the drastic methods that prevail from time to time, in 
order to attract attention and bring people into a piano 
store through special advertising, etc. The Rambler 
judges a salesman through the number of sales that he 
makes in the regular routine of business. 

Mr. Kuehl is now in his forty-ninth year with the 
Steinway house. He has been working in a population 
running into the seven millions: It would be unfair to 
class Mr. Kuehl as being superior as a piano salesman 
over a salesman in a city of 500,000 inhabitants, who may 
be doing just as good work in individual salesmanship as 
the man in New York City. Mr. Kuehl, however, has 
made his record. It has been printed in this paper. For 
the past two years Mr. Kuehl has been in semi-retire- 
ment, that is, he has only worked, we might say part 
time, like a good many school children who go to school 
in New York City are compelled to be satisfied with part 
time educational advantages. 


The Candidate 

lf it comes to numbers of pianos, and this followed by 
the class of sales, John Palmer, of the Steinway House, 
now can be classified, in the opinion of The Rambler, as 
the leading salesman regarding number of sales made 
and the character of the sales. 

It follows that a sale made by the Steinway house in 
New York City has no repossession record. Occasion- 
ally there comes up a case where misfortune presents, 
and then the Golden Rule applies. A piano may be re- 
possessed through unavoidable circumstanecs, but the 
percentage of actual repossessions, as classed by the 
trade, does not occur in the Steinway business. If it 
was reduced to a percentage, a decimal point would be 
necessary as the first notation of that percentage. 

Mr. Palmer probably has a record that has not been 
surpassed for a single month’s work. In September of 
1928, the dark, dour year where the piano men them- 
selves, during their despondency, reached a low limit as 
to their faith in the piano and its future, he closed 
eighty-six sales, and had in reserve twenty-four sales 
for future delivery, that meaning that sales had been 
made, but the instruments were not delivered, and were 
waiting the return of people who had made their pur- 
chases from their summer vacations or European tours. 
This, in round numbers, represented 100 new Steinway 
pianos for one month’s work. 

Those who know Mr. Palmer and his methods, those 
who understand the care that is taken by the Steinway 
house as to sales, can well realize that here is a record 
that will stand as a mark for salesmen in other Stein- 
way houses to attempt to reach. 


Territorial Advantages 

Probably there will be some who will want to know 
how this can be arrived at—that is, the equaling of this 
record in the smaller centers. If Mr. Palmer could make 
100 Steinway sales in one month in New York City, 
then we must reckon with a population that the Steinway 
territory covers from the Steinway house in Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City, seven millions of people. 

If a salesman in a center of 500,000 people makes a 
good record, he may or may not equal or surpass this 
record of Mr. Palmer. The population and the kind of 
territory must be taken into consideration in this ar- 
riving at the ability of a piano salesman. Also, it must 
be taken into consideration the house that the salesman 
represents and the methods of accepting sales of that 
house. 

Limitations on Selling 

The salesmen in the Steinway warerooms are held to 
rigid limitations. There is no cutting of prices, no ill- 
begotten offerings for trade-ins, and, in fact, trade-ins 
are not encouraged. Purchasers of Steinway pianos in 
New York are urgently requested to utilize the second- 
hand piano as a gift to friends, and $100 for a trade-in 
is about the limit, no matter the name or condition of 
the piano offered in exchange. The Steinways will allow 
for a second-hand piano just what that piano represents 
at its true value, and under no consideration will there 
be a turning from this rule. 

It may be that the Steinway house would not like to 
have it stated that $100 is about the limit for an 
ordinary trade-in. There might be more offered for a 
good grand, but the salesman must be very careful in 
his estimation of the second-hand. Under no circum- 
stances can a salesman close a deal with a trade-in until 
that second-hand piano has been examined and its value 
estimated by experts employed for that purpose. 

(Continued on page 53, preceding.) 
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THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive 
Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS 
Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 





THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles 
of piano making tonally and structurally. It is 
a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is 
not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 


Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Estas.isnep 1857 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in 
piano-tone production made in forty 
years are the result of Mehlin research. 
These improvements are embodied only 
in Mehlin Grands and Uprights—the 
highest development ever attained in the 
art and science of piano construction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d Street) 
New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 








WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING 
PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the 
musical center of America for 
sixty-one years 





Factory and Offices: 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets 
New York 








The Finest Piano Action 
in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL 
& GROSS 


Gives the Pianist 
the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 




















“AMERICA'S FINEST PIANO™ 


A. B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 18675 
< 


“THE SWEET TONED" 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1649 
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“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA* 
LINDEMAN 2 SONS 
i 2S 
ESTABLISHED 1636 
“ 


A Distinctive Gne 
or 
“ 
A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 
Mh WEST 4204 STEEST 


new YoaK 





NORWALK OHIO 





COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 
Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 











| STIEFF 
PIANOS 


Americas-Finest Instruments | 
Since 84 2 


CHAS.M. STIEPE Ine. 


STIEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





" WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 467 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. . 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers an¢ 
Gammer Mouldings. Doigeville, N. Y. 





MACHINERY 


PIANO PLATES 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
=. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





MEL-O-DEE HAND PLAYED MUSIC ROLLS—Record- 
ings by Broadway's acclaimed pianists..popular word rollis.. 
two verses, ree ¢ ses..expression line..singing notes 
.-printed words..lintless paper..unbreakable metal flanges, 
japan finished. Big library. Quick — programs. Highest 
quality, lowest ces. Write today for catalogs, prices, 
Melodee Music Co., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano piates. Racine, 
® 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 
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SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 
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PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, 
Grand and 
213 Bast 1 


VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
er hammers a - 27 years’ experience. 
8t., New York. 


STAINS AND FILLERS 








BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher 8t., N ork. 
Stains, Fillera, Wrench Varnishes, Broskea” Ghollons Chon, 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 
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ON DISPLAY 


Newspapers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Wupeaiaterens have proclaimed the. 


catves of the United States, m 
anniversary of the festival opera. 


Last Night on WOP. 


to View Famous 
Wagner Piano on T 


eorge Steck feeseeees: 
Parsifal Grand esis 


cana Sa te WHAT Richard Wagner should select 
There have eee, gerpeinnsty. fe we peed his George Steck Piano when com- 
posing his immortal masterpiece, 
“Parsifal,”’ is enviable tribute to this 
instrument’s superb musical qualities. And its 
present triumphant tour throughout the coun- 
try proves that fifty years’ use has not dimmed 
its remarkable characteristics. 

The George Steck Piano of today possesses 
even in greater measure these exceptional 
qualities of tone and endurance. Now pro- 
duced in Aeolian factories, it has become an 
internationally famous piano. 

The Aeolian Dealer benefits by this remark- 
able public acceptance of the George Steck 
and of all Aeolian instruments. Through the 
excellence of its fine pianos and the progres- 
sive policies of the Company back of them, 
the Aeolian Franchise has become one of the 
most valuable in the Piano Industry. 
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FEOLIAN, COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


LONDON - PARIS - BERLIN - MADRID 
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